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How to protect a champagne future 
on a beer income 


Know a man who thinks he can not yet afford the amount or 
kind of insurance he needs—and wants? Cheer him up! 


' We've a tried and tested answer to his problem. 


Occidental’s 5 year Convertible and Renewable Term... 


Convertible to anniversary nearest age 65, to any one of a 
wide variety of ‘‘permanent” plans—when he can afford it. 


Renewable up to age 64 if he prefers. 


Either—without further evidence of insurability. 
It’s his choice, when he wants to make it. 


And in the meantime if he qualifies—total disability 
benefits after only a 4-month waiting period—to increase 
his peace of mind. 


He can also add Income Protection, Family Plan, 

Mortgage Protection, Additional Term, and Family Income 
by rider—and later carry them over in the 

policy to which he converts. 


All in all—a sound and practical plan for men Whose 
incomes don’t yet match their ambitions. 


O C C I D E N TAL LI FE Insurance Company of California 


(A MEMBER OF THE TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE GROUP) 


Home Office: Los Angeles/W. B. Stannard, Vice President 


We pay Lifetime Renewals...they last as long as you do! 

















The meaning of the KEY 


One of the notable assets of Life underwrit- 
ing is the public prestige enjoyed by Life 
insurance Field-Men. The American College 
of Life Underwriters and the C.L.U. program 
have contributed substantially to this result. 


We at Metropolitan are proud of our 
C.L.U.’s and join our friends in the Life in- 
surance industry in urging Field-Men to en- 
roll in one of the C.L.U. courses in their 
respective communities. These courses have 
not only added to the stature of all associated 
with’ Life insurance, but have helped to 


°Metropolitan Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


broaden the ability of Field-Men to render 
top-notch professional service. 

While you can be a good Field-Man with- 
out being a C.L.U., you can be a much better 
one if you are. In today’s competitive mar- 
ket, it is good business to have the best pos- 
sible professional education. 

One way to get this is to become a C.L.U. 
yourself. It will do much to give you the 
added knowledge, skill and confidence which 
today’s public rightly expects and appreci- 
ates in career Life insurance Field-Men. 
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investments in today’s market, in our - 
opinion, are twelve life insurance com- 6 
° e ‘ 45 
pany stocks which are discussed in our = 
> P 15 
latest report. It’s free. Just write or ‘ 
41 42 43 4 4 4 47 48 49 SO 51 52 54 58 
phone: 
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Financial 6-7400 CG 625 he Life Stock Index contains the stocks of 30 life insurance conm- 
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insurance stocks 
WALTER C. GOREY COMPANY Over-the-counter Market 
Russ Building San Francisco 4 
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eletype — 
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One of Fanny Brice’s cleverest acts 
was to call The Man from Equitable 


Fanny Brice’s wit swept her through comedy suc- 
cesses on stage, screen, and radio. Her wisdom led 
her, among other things, to call The Man from 
Equitable. Like many other famous entertainers 
she wanted not only continuous protection, but 
guaranteed funds that could be used for emergen- 
cies, retirement, and so forth. Today more people 


are buying this Living Insurance than ever before 
And more people are hearing about it, too—ol 
DOUGLAS EDWARDS WITH THE NEWS, over the entir 
CBS-TV network. No wonder so many underwrit 
ers enjoy being The Man from Equitable! ©195 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the Unite 
States. Home Office : 393 Seventh Ave., N.Y. 1, N.! 


Living Insurance from EQUITABLE 
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Any way you figure it! 
YOUR experience 


points YOUR way to PROFITS! 


Experienced Agents & General Agents 
WANTED FOR: 


OUR SPECIAL PROFIT SHARING 


POLICIES 


Investigate, Compare, Add up the 


benefits: 





Select Territory: 


CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
IDAHO KANSAS 
NEBRASKA NEVADA 
NEW MEXICO 
OREGON 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TEXAS 
WASHINGTON 
WYOMING 


In 29th year 
Capital and Surplus 
over $2,433,000 
$116.61 Assets to 
$100.00 Liabilities 
Over $57,000,000 
in Force 


Write to: 


Mr. Paul E. Ryan, 
Agency Vice-President 


e Policy Holders and 
Other Leads 


e Top First Year 
Commissions and bonus 


e Vested Renewals 


e Non-participating 
and other policies 
e Paying 4% Compound 


Interest on Dividend 
Accumulationes 

















BANKERS UNION 
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COMPANY 
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A Quarter Century of Service 


Our Silver Anniversary 
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For more than a quarter century 
this GPM emblem has stood for 
sound, dependable and extraordi- 
nary service. Originally founded to 
serve the military, today GPM 
serves every walk of life with a 
portfolio of policies for every 
insurance need. Today GPM is 
licensed in 25 states and the 
District of Columbia, with nearly 
200 millions of insurance in force. 


HOME OFFICE — SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


REGIONAL OFFICES: WASHINGTON, D.C. 


LITTLE ROCK SAN DIEGO 


SAN FRANCISCO SAN ANTONIO HONOLULU 
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life sales 


Exclusive of revivals, increases, dividend additions and reinsurance 
acquired. 
In millions (000,000 omitted) 


TOTAL INSURANCE * 



































Month 1958 1959 % Change 
Se Lo eee $5,640 $4,791 —I5% 
February. ...0.....-.: 5,064 5,154 +2%, 
WROMENT Gia Kok oe ke ce 5.914 5,896 0% 
PS AOS ee ae Gain 5,681 5,718 +17 
MOE ice Sickigaie Sai bee ors’ 5,574 5,593 0% 
5 Ae are 5,264 6,097 +16% 
MDS S cave nu phen oi 5,290 5,492 44%, 
Raho iasn 5,188 5,475 +6%, 
First eight months .... 43,615 44,216 +1% 
SenbOMOE ke siesce ccs 5,153 

i aS eerie 5,614 

November ..........; 5,326 

December .........24 7,169 

WO Gx claskehnceeat $66,877 

TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 

Sy, OPS $3,543 $3,574 +19 
Fabeiet eacccescscss 3,566 3,731 457 
RAMMED: Gtintuwetnecend 3,984 4,529 +144, 
MR Os waticw sc cswund 4,095 4,404 +84 
es eas seins 3,976 4,274 +7%, 
2 EE Rapes 3,923 4,521 +15% 
po CE tena 4,176 4,348 4°, 
WRIT ro oais!s: ahieln:s!s odes 3,778 4,047 +7% 
First eight months ..... 31,041 33,428 +8% 
DODTONIIEE 505 cessed 3,957 

Oe a 4,298 

November ........... 4,040 

COGNDET oc cscccesss 4,559 

Beye ee eee $47,895 

TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 

A ey Ae CAE $498 $490 —29 
2 Seah ORR 532 567 +79, 
Ln SR ROARS: 590 636 +8%, 
BP ee pe ae 584 575 —2% 
ee ee 637 633 —I% 
WE Sede eb ebsene weed 600 598 0% 
SHAMRSCh, claltabcertabey's'd.5 42 569 541 —5% 
PO: SG RE 588 541 —8% 
First eight months ..... 4,598 4,581 0% 
September ........... 597 

CE Seg ost 4s pec a 621 

November ........... 631 

DSCOMBOl sane scis csc 535 

WOME GE eetsinescwe $6,982 

TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 

oe ee ee 1,599 $727 —55% 
PIN Scie oamintwe-d 966 856 —I19 
MONE acs adhd sceess 1,340 731 —45% 
OS EELS One 1,002 739 —26% 
ME ae besa bhai aid 961 686 —297, 
GHOE Sb Kets Leneecaats 74\ 978 +32% 
OP Sooner kee sd 545 603 +11% 
i ee a. ee eee 822 887 +3% 
First eight months ..... 7,976 6,207 —22% 
September ........... 599 

8 Oe aaa ie 695 

November ........... 655 

December ........... 2,075 

WOE. csc ae ai aas as $12,000 


Semease: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of Life 
nsurance. 

Figures exclude credit life insurance. 

*% 1958 and 1959 figures have been revised to include Alaska. 
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company developments 


ALABAMA Admitted 
Kennesaw Life & Accident Ins. Co. ................. Atlanta, Ga. 
ARKANSAS Admitted 


American Physicians Insurance Co. 
Commercial Standard Life Ins. Co. 
First United Life Insurance Company 
Gulf Union Life Insurance Company 
Pacific Fidelity Life Insurance Company 
Southern Heritage Life Insurance Co. 

Tidelands Life Insurance Company 


Western Security Life Insurance Co. ........Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Licensed 
McNutt Funeral Insurance Company .............. Conway, Ark. 
COLORADO Licensed 
Bankers Reserve Life Insurance Co. ................ Denver, Col. 
Admitted 
Great Southern Life Insurance Co. .............. Houston, Texas 
CONNECTICUT Admitted 


Capitol Life Insurance Company .................. Denver, Colo. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Admitted 
Chesapeake Life Insurance Company .............. Baltimore, Md. 


GEORGIA Licensed 
Atlantic and Pacific Life Ins. Co. of America 


poate ae aoe Atlanta, Ga. 

Georgia International Life Insurance Company ...... Atlanta, Ga. 
Examined 

Early American Insurance Company ................ Atlanta, Ga. 
Retired 

Royal Life Insurance Company of America .......... Atlanta, Ga. 

HAWA Admitted 

ON Ee Soy ey Pee Des Moines, lowa 

IDAHO Examined 

Continental Life and Accident Company .......... Boise, Idaho 

ILLINOIS Licensed 

Central Nation Life Insurance Co. .............. Jacksonville, Ill. 
Admitted 

Employers’ Life Insurance Co. of America .......... Boston, Mass. 

IOWA Admitted 

Insurance City Life Company .................. Hartford, Conn. 

KANSAS dmitted 

National Guardian Life Ins. Co. ...............4. .Madison, Wisc. 

KENTUCKY Licensed y 

Old South Life Insurance Company .............. Louisville, Ky. 
Admitted 


Fidelity Union Life Insurance Company 
Merit Life Insurance Company .................. Evansville, 
National Life Assurance Co. of Canada 

North American Reinsurance Corporation 


ee eee, Dallas, Texas 
Ind. 
PR NE: Toronto, Can. 

iareaw/ aoe New York, N. Y. 


West Virginia Life Insurance Company ......... Huntington, W. Va. 

LOUISIANA Admitted 

Seaboard Life Insurance Co. of America ............ Miami, Fla. 
NE Admitted 

Northeastern Life Ins. Co. of New York ...... Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


MARYLAND Admitted 


American Income Life Insurance Co. .......... Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jefferson National Life Insurance Co. ........ Indianapolis, Ind. 
National Life Assurance Co. of Canada ............ Toronto, Can. 
Nation Life Insurance Company .................- Phoenix, Ariz. 
Seaboard Life Insurance Co. of America ............ Miami, Fla. 


Examined 
American Life Insurance Company ................ Baltimore, Md. 
Home Mutual Life Insurance Company ............ Baltimore, Md. 
Southern Life Insurance Company ................ Baltimore, Md. 
Union Liberty Life Insurance Co. ................ Baltimore, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS Examined 
Massachusetts Indemnity & Life Ins. Co. ............ Boston, Mass. 
MISSOURI Licensed 


Missouri Fidelity Life Insurance Co. ........ Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Security Home Life Insurance Company ........ Springfield, Mo. 


MONTANA Admitted 
Central National Life Insurance Co. .............. Omaha, Neb. 
NEVADA Admitted 
Bankers Life Insurance Co: of America .............. Dallas, Tex. 


Bankers National Life Insurance Co. ............ Montclair, N. J. 
Century Life Insurance Company ..............-- Fort Worth, Tex. 
Independence Life & Accident Company .......... Louisville, Ky. 
Pacemaker Life Insurance Company ..............-. Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pacific Southwest Life Insurance Co. ................ Mesa, Ariz. 
Producers Life Insurance Company ................:- Mesa, Ariz. 
Standard Insurance Company of Portland ........ Portland, Ore. 
Standard Security Life Ins. Co. of N. Y. ........ New York, N. Y. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 
Fidelity Interstate Life Insurance Co. ............ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Examined 
Christian Mutual Life Insurance Co. .............. Concord, N. H. 


For October, 1959 


PES Ai oix ee Baton Rouge, La. 
Seta vw cule oe Fort Worth, Tex. 
SNS are. ak Gary, Ind. 
ARETE ge Baton Rouge, La. 

acePore t Los Angeles, Cal. 
ea 8 aie Charlotte, N. C. 


NEW MEXICO Licensed 
Western American Life Insurance Co. . . Albuquerque, N. M. 
NEW YORK Examined 


Church Life Insurance Corporation .............. New York, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company ............ New York, N. Y. 
World Fraternal Benefit Society 


Be. RECT ees Brooklyn, N. Y. 
OHIO Licensed 
Prudent American Life Assurance Co. ... ..Cleveland, Ohio 
Admitted 


Unified Reserve Life Insurance Co. ............ Indianapolis, Ind. 
United Liberty Life Insurance Co. ................... Dallas, Texas 


Western World Life Insurance Co. ................ Phoenix, Ariz 
Examined 

U. S. Mutual Benefit Association ........ ......Cincinnati, Ohio 

PENNSYLVANIA Licensed 

Allegheny National Life Ins: Co. ... 2... 0.2 o ce cece Erie, Pa. 


Parliament Life Insurance Company 
William Penn Life Insurance Co. . 
Admitted | 
Chesapeake Life Insurance Company . 
Consumers Credit Life Insurance Co. ............ Wilmington, Del. 
Union Trust Life Insurance Company .............. Duluth, Minn. 
Examined 
Provident Home Industrial Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Union Trust Life Insurance Company 
Examined 
Empire Life Insurance Company ......... .Greenwood, S. C. 
Ocean City Life Insurance Company .......... Myrtle Beach, S. C. 
TEXAS Admitted 
Colonial Life & Accident Insurance Co. 
Peoples-Home Life Insurance Co. ................ Frankfort, Ind. 
Philadelphia-United Life Ins. Co. .............. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pierce Insurance Company ................ North a Cal. 
Stuyvesant Life Insurance Company ser ..Allentown, Pa. 
Reinsured 
United Guaranty Life Insurance Co. 


..Philadelphia, Pa. 
.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ake Baltimore, Md. 


. .Philadelphia, Pa. 
ta ta oa tas Duluth, Minn. 


Raia haifle eas Columbia, S. C. 


ers Dallas, Texas 
Universal Guaranty Life Ins. Co. .................. Shreveport, La. 
UTAH Admitted 
Monarch Life Insurance Company ............ Springfield, Mass. 
VIRGINIA Admitted 
Life Insurance Company of the South ............Charlotte, N. C. 
WASHINGTON Admitted 


Bankers National Life Insurance Co. ............ Montclair, N. J. 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. ............ Boston, Mass. 


Firstpacific Life Insurance Company ................-- Reno, Nev. 
Globe Life and Accident Ins. Co. ........ Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Groom Shield Life, Inc. .......cccccccccccccccsecs Boulder, Colo. 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund .................. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Treasure State Life Insurance Co. ...............45. Butte, Mont. 


Wabash Life Insurance Company .............. Indianapolis, Ind. 


WISCONSIN Admitted 
American Bankers Life Assurance Co. .............. Miami, Fla. 
Wyoming Admitted 
Guaranty Mutual Life Company .... .Omaha, Nebr. 


New Hemisphere Life Insurance Co. 
Pacific Western Insurance Company 
State Life Insurance Co. 


Sic actm ‘Salt Lake City, Utah 
pnnth.ssumad Salt Lake City, Utah 
Se heh os SW bw 4 oensem Denver, Colo. 


Treasure State Life Insurance Co... .. .. . .Butte, Mont. 
NEWFOUNDLAND Admitted 

Cuna Mutual Insurance Society ...............44. Madison, Wis. 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America ....... .Newark, N. J. 





sales by states 


Nortu Dakota LED the country in percentage increase 
in ordinary life insurance sales in July. Arizona and 
Rhode Island were tied for second place, according to 
the Life Insurance Agency Management Association 
which has analyzed July sales by states. Countrywide, 
ordinary business increased 4% in July, compared with 
July 1958, while North Dakota sales gained 34%. In 
Arizona and Rhode Island, July sales were up 21%. 

For the first seven months of the year, with national 
ordinary sales up 7% from the year before, Arizona led 
with an increase of 28%, with Mississippi in second 
place, up 21% from the corresponding period of last 
year. 











Proposals on Request - 


In order to relieve our field force of the time- 
consuming and costly chore of calculating and pre- 
paring certain types of proposals,the home office is 
taking over the job for a nominal charge. 

Under this plan the home office will prepare indi- 
vidually tabulated Split-Dollar and Premium Fi- 
nanced proposals based on predetermined column 
heads, at any applicable age, for any multiple of 
$1,000 face amount. 

Eight different types of proposals are available on 
O.L., Life to 65 and 10-Pay Life. 


Gradation of Premiums 


by size of policy — Quantity Discount Factors 
using the policy fee method applicable to all plans. 
Rates per thousand decrease as the amount of 
insurance increases. 


Low Net Cost 


@ Generally Reduced Premiums 
@ Reduced Premiums on Level Term Riders 
@ Reduced Premiums on ADB 


The following table shows the effect of grading 
by size and our low net cost: 


Comparison of Net Costs and Net Payments per $1,000 


PLAN AGE ITEM Soiicy boLicy Pouicy 
MALE 35nd pets, «$204.69 «$195.36 $193.49 
Bo 26.69 17.36 15.49 
na pts, 367.32 348.65 344.92 
. -268  —21.35  —25.08 
51.000. 24.57 23.64 23.45 


Pension and Profit-Sharing Plans 


National Life’s Annuity Builder Contract and 
Yearly Renewable Term Plan (guaranteed issue 
available in most cases) offers an entirely new 
concept, representing a far-reaching forward step 
in the entire field of Pension and Profit-Sharing 
Plans. Its flexibility and adaptability make it 
ideally suited to be tailored to special requirements. 
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Check-O-Matic <7 


Monthly budget premium payment plan 
available. Makes premium payments automatic. 


Lower Female Premium Rates 
on Most Plans 


Cash values and dividends are the same as for 
policies issued to men, even though the premiums 
are less. 


Buy-Sell, Split $ and Program- 
ming Sales FilmS 4 tcader in the field of 


audio-visual sales presentations, National Life 
has available two prize-winning sound slide- 
films in full color. ‘‘A Tale of Three Businesses” 
tells the story of what could happen to a business 
in the absence of a buy-sell agreement. ‘‘The 
Most Wanted Man in America” sets the stage 
for a Split-Dollar sale. ‘A Man of Property” 
deals with the 5 basic needs. All three are proved 
sales makers. 


Tax Sheltered Annuities 


A plan to create pensions for employees of cer- 
tain non-profit organizations using tax-free 
dollars. Unusual sales kit available. 


Insured Insurability 


This rider provides for the purchase of addi- 
tional insurance without further evidence of in- 
surability at policy anniversaries nearest in- 
sured’s ages 25, 28, 31, 34, 37, 40. 


Dividend Term Option 


Using dividend deposits to purchase one-year 
term insurance, this provision is designed pri- 
marily to provide additional insurance for the 
amount of cash value. 


Dividends referred to in this advertisement are 
based on our current scale. They are neither guar- 
antees nor estimates, but are for illustrative pur- 
poses only and are subject to increases or decreases 


National Life Insurance Company 
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eee The professional development 
of a large and widespread industry 
such as American life insurance is 
not something that flowers overnight. 
In the last thirty-one years, how- 








ever, C.L.U. has made strides by 
leaps and bounds, and a continua- 
tion of enormous growth is to be 
expected. During this period the 
development of a sound college-level 
professional movement in an enor- 
mous industry operated throughout 
the nation has taken place. Thus far, 
nearly twenty-eight thousand can- 
didates have been registered to take 
the C.L.U. examinations, but accord- 
ing to the rate at which progress 
is taking place in this field, these 
figures will probably seem small 
twenty-five years hence. The au- 
thor of the article on page 18, in 
attempting to answer the question 
Where Are We Going? in regard 
to the progress of C.L.U. in the next 
twenty-five years, discusses fully 
some of the factors and ideas which 
seem to him to be vital to the con- 
tinued progress of this movement. 


eee Since World War II, accident 
and sickness insurance has grown 
by leaps and bounds. Today, about 
75% of the population of the United 
States is covered by some form of 
health insurance. In spite of this 
growth, however, there remain over 
fifty million Americans without any 
health insurance, seventy-five million 
without surgical coverage, and one 
hundred and ten million lacking in- 
surance for medical expenses outside 
the hospital. Obviously the public 
has need of insurance, and for the 
most part there is money available 
to pay for it. The author of the 
article on page 20 feels that it is a 
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Challenge to Management to realize 
the needs of the public today. The 
market is there, and the insurance 
companies can protect that market 
only by occupying it. It will take 
vision, imagination and courage to 
take advantage of the opportunities 
which lie ahead. 


eee In many cases the insured who 
formerly purchased his policy from 
a debit agent is now covered under 
a group contract negotiated with his 
employer and perhaps his union. 
This group business is particularly 
vulnerable to the sales efforts of the 
general insurance agent who has 
friendly contact with top manage- 
ment through the placement of 
property and casualty lines. To aid 
him he will have the assistance of 
the life company’s general agents or 
company representatives. A large 
part of his function will be merely 
to bring together the two parties to 
the negotiations. Thus he has and 
probably will increase his control 
over the placement of coverage on 
persons who traditionally have been 
The Debit Agent’s Market. See 
page 25 for the second article on 
the new life insurance salesman. 


eee The cost of sickness is increas- 
ing yearly for a number of reasons. 
Inflation has had its effects, as well 
as the increased quality of medical 
care which has been made available 
to the public, and there have been 
many other minor contributing fac- 
tors. Most individuals nowadays 
are unable to pay the cost of being 
sick out of their own incomes, so 
that there is a definite need for pro- 
tection with some form of medical 
care insurance; without it, a long, 


serious illness could bring financial 
ruin. The article on page 28 deals 
with the many reasons Why Major 
Medical Expense Insurance is neces- 
sary today, and discusses some ideas 
which may be helpful in selling it. 


eee Record keeping in any business 
is a necessary function serving a spe- 
cific need. Ordinarily the keeping 
of records ranges from the holding 
of information within the human 
memory to the use of mechanical 
equipment to store a great deal of 
data efficiently in the form of terse, 
space-saving symbols. Today, rec- 
ord keeping has been for the most 
part, completely mechanized. Tre- 
mendous strides in the development 
of equipment have been made— 
among them, punch cards, account- 
ing machines, and microfilm. The 
problem in the life insurance com- 
pany is a vital one because of the 
necessarily vast accumulation of 
records. Errors in the system exact 
a large penalty so that effort is 
constantly being made to avoid them. 
Some specific suggestions with re- 
gard to life insurance Record Keep- 
ing are given on page 58. 


eee Data processing has been a 
vital function of business from its 
very inception. Every office, whether 
large or small, must use some form 
of data processing in order to oper- 
ate with efficiency. Modern data 
processing is an advanced form of 
work simplification where many 
operations previously performed by 
hand are quickly and economically 
processed by machine. It must be 
remembered, however, that the most 
advanced computer system can be 
only as efficient as the people who 
are directing it. The importance of 
knowing how to adapt specific 
kinds of work to the proper equip- 
ment cannot be over-emphasized. 
Original data must, of course, be 
absolutely correct before a computer 
can be expected to produce accurate 
results. In order to perform even 
the most straightforward task a 
computer must be “told” what to 
do. A discussion of The Function 
of Automation, the various problems 
to be dealt with in the installation of 
computers and their adaptation for 
efficient out-put can be found in the 
article on page 61. 
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TREASURY MARKETABLE 
DEBT 


THE CHANGING maturity complex- 
ion of the Treasury marketable debt 
during the post-war period was the 
subject of an article in the August 
16 issue of The Cleveland Trust 
Company Business Bulletin. On 
June 30, 1959, the total debt was 
close to $285,000,000,000, of which 
$107,000,000,000 comprised savings 
bonds and other non-marketable se- 
curities and $178,000,000,000 repre- 
sented marketable bills, notes, cer- 
tificates, and bonds. The maturity 
distribution of the latter amount 
was: Over 20 years, 4.5% ; 10 to 20 
years, 12.1%; 5 to 10 years, 9.6% ; 
1 to 5 years, 32.8%; and within 1 
year, 41.0%. The current total of 
73.8% maturing within 5 years com- 
pares with 67.1% on June 30, 1952 
and the present level is the highest 
for any fiscal year-end during this 
post-war period. 


EXAMINATION GRADES 


THE LIFE OFFICE Management As- 
sociation Institute has distributed 
the results of 20,148 examinations 
written by 11,370 students in 475 
participating companies and organ- 
izations. It was the Institute’s third 
consecutive record-breaking year. 
Papers were written in 1,275 ex- 
amination centers throughout the 
world. 

A total of 1,981 students earned 
the Introductory (Course I) Cer- 
tificate, and 164 qualified for the 
Associateship Diploma. Sixty-six 
became Fellows of the Institute. 
Since the Institute was established 
in 1932, 16,130 persons have com- 
pleted Course I, 2,675 have become 
Associates, and 968 are now Fel- 
lows. 

James H. Kohlerman, educational 
director of the L.O.M.A., pointed 
out that the L.O.M.A. Institute 
program is recognized to be stand- 
ard for life insurance education of 
office employees. 

“Employees often wish that they 
could spend some time in each de- 
partment of the company,” Mr. 
Kohlerman pointed out. “In this 
age of specialization, however, such 
job rotation is frequently impossible. 
In our opinion, the L.O.M.A. In- 
stitute offers employees the only 
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equivalent alternative means of ac- 
quiring the information that they 
want and need. Its courses give 
students a broad understanding of 
the functions of the various depart- 
ments of a life insurance company, 
as well as an opportuity to secure 
specialized knowledge in specific 
areas.” 


L.ILA.A. POLICY 


CLARENCE J. Myers, president of the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica and chairman and president of 
New York Life, has appointed a 
committee to re-examine the existing 
rules and procedures of the L.I.A.A. 
to see whether they can be modified 
to deal more effectively with situa- 
tions in which it is impossible to 
reach an agreed position. Mr. My- 
ers cited the Federal income tax bill, 
the variable annuity, gradation of 
premium rates by policy size, and 
the use of terminal dividends as mat- 
ters where agreement on L.I.A.A. 
positions was not reached. 

He said that when an organization 
like the L.I.A.A. cannot reach an 
agreed position on an important 
issue, “it is usually necessary for the 
association and its representatives, 
including its trained staff, to step 
aside and let its individual compa- 
nies pursue their own actions accord- 
ing to their own positions. This is 
hardly a satisfactory conclusion,” he 
said. 

“The association’s effectiveness is 
similarly impaired when it may take 
only a limited position on an impor- 
tant issue, as was so in the case of 
the company federal income tax leg- 
islation. Member companies tend 
either to regard association staff ac- 
tion as inadequate, or resent it as 
interfering with their own position 
and activities.” 

The chairman of the new com- 
mittee is Edmund Fitzgerald, chair- 
man of the board of Northwestern 
Mutual. 


CREDIT INSURANCE 


A pustic hearing will be held by 
J. Edwin Larson, state treasurer 
and insurance commissioner of Flor- 
ida, on October 19 in connection 
with the promulgation of rules and 
regulations for the sale of credit life 
and credit disability insurance in 
Florida. 








DENTAL INSURANCE PLAN 








Errective Aucust 1, a comprehen- 
sive dental insurance plan underwrit- 
ten by the Continental Casualty 
Company was put into effect on the 
1,200 employes and their families of 
the Dentist’s Supply Company of 
New York which has its principal 
plant in York, Pa. The plan is con- 
sidered highly experimental and will 
be offered only to the employes of 
this firm for a three-year period dur- 
ing which the experience gathered 
will enable the company to rate other 
plans to be offered at that time. 















ACTUARIAL SCHOOL 






THE OCCIDENTAL Life of California 
is installing a full-time school of 
actuarial science at its Los Angeles 
home office to cope with the sus- 
tained shortage of trained actuaries. 
Geoffrey Crofts, FSA, former asso- 
ciate professor of Actuarial Science 
at the University of Manitoba and 
most recently associate professor of 
Actuarial Science at Occidental 
College in Los Angeles, has joined 
the company full-time to direct the 
new program which will soon be 
underway. 













VETERANS’ PENSION BILL 






THE NATIONAL AssociATION of Life 
Underwriters has indicated its sup- 
port of a Congressional Bill H.R. 
6432 that would, according to the 
N.A.L.U., “provide liberalized pen- 
sions for those veterans and survi- 
vors of veterans who are most in 
need and most deserving of govern- 
ment assistance” and “would also ac- 
complish this objective at a substan- 
tial savings to the taxpayers.” 



















ENLARGED BLUE CROSS 
PROPOSED 







JoHN R. NANNIX, executive vice- 
president of Blue Cross of Northeast 
Ohio, suggested at the American 
Hospital Association annual meet- 
ing that a super “Blue Cross” plan 
be formed for coverage of minor 
and major dental, medical, and hos- 
pital bills for people of all ages. He 
said that if this were not done we § 
shall have a governmental health 
system in the United States. 




































Best’s Life News 














Write for your 

complimentary 

copy of Reserve Life’s 

information bulletin 

“The Sales Zoomer.” It’s 

“loaded” with practical sales 

ideas covering such field tech- 

niques as: “Answering objections to 
sell”... “How to motivate a prospect 

to close”... . “Prospecting made easy” and 


many other “down to earth” answers to your sales problems. 


RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Licensed in 44 States and District of Columbia 
HoME Orrice: DaLias 2, Texas 


ntracts- 








Mr. JoHN L. Marakas, Vice President, 
Reserve Life Insurance Company, 


Please ond me  deehashene information about your a 
Money Makers” Plan. [] A copy of your “SALES ZO0MER." j 
How I can qualify to become a [) General Agent or [j Broker 
with the Reserve Life Insurance Company in my area. 
wf 











, State. 








COAST to COAST 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE... is bringing « 


new kind of personal protection to millions of policyholders and prospects 
throughout the nation. With the Company’s unique “Guide to Security”, 
representatives of Western and Southern are equipped to provide a com- 


plete insurance programming service for every personal and business need. 


Best’s Life News 
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20-Year Net Payments 


HE ANNUAL TABLES of comparable net continuing 
fe are shown on the following pages. The lowest 
rate for a policy of $10,000 issued to men at age 35 is 
used, both for history and present scales. The basis of 
the figures is similar to that used in past years. That is 
to say, they are figured on a 20 year basis, which for 
actual history means a policy issued in 1939. For the 
present scale figures it represents the current dividend 
scale projected 20 years into the future. Only the yearly 
averages—twenty years premiums less twenty years 
dividends divided by 20—are shown. Of course, in all 
cases cash values are available in addition. 


Some Companies Omitted 


Some companies have been omitted from the tables 
hereafter due to the fact that an actual history for a 
period of 20 years is not available or because no opera- 
tions are carried on in the United States. 

As the cash values are not the same for all companies, 
but because they do tend to fall into classes, we have 
simplified the tables by leaving out the surrendered costs 
—that is, the payments less the cash value. In order to 
compensate for this, we have grouped the companies in 
classifications of approximately similar cash values. For 
United States companies, these values usually run to 
within $1.00, and the spread in our tables is caused by 
the fact that there are Canadian companies listed, and 
the mortality tables used in Canada produce slightly 
higher values on these bases. 


Ranked by Histories 


The rankings are by the actual history costs. Also, 
the groupings by cash values available are those for the 
actual histories. In many cases—where the valuations 
are lower than Full Level 3%—the present scale issues 
of today are on higher reserve bases. Numerous com- 
panies, of course, have reduced their interest assumption 
from 31%4% to 3% (some to as low as 2% }, or otherwise 
strengthened the reserve figures. 

In the case of the 20 Pay Life policies, there are only 
two natural groups, because of the fact that Illinois 
Standard M.P.T. valuation is the same on this policy in 
the 20th year as the Full Level valuation. This con- 
solidates the three groups of companies that appear in 
the Ordinary Life table. A further consolidation be- 
comes automatic in the case of the 20 Year Endowment, 
because here we are dealing with policies that have 
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matured, and regardless of the reserve basis used, all 
of the policyholders receive $10,000 at maturity. Within 
the interval, of course, there were variations in the cash 
values allowed by the different companies, but upon 
maturity, which is the basis of the figures used for our 
table, all are the same. These companies have therefore 
been arranged in one group. 


Median Averages 


We have calculated the median averages—the aver- 
age for the middle company—for each of these groups, 
on the history basis. Inasmuch as the groups have been 
separated on the basis of the “actual history” cash values, 
there is no point in maintaining this separation for the 
present scale average figures where the cash values are 
different. Therefore, we have not computed median 
averages for these groups, but only for the total. 

The median cost on present scale for all of the com- 
panies shown on Ordinary Life is $186.00 yearly, on the 
20 Payment Life $301.36 yearly, and on the 20 Year 
Endowment $423.15 yearly. Comparisons for the past 
few years are of interest—the costs on present scales in 
1947 were, for Ordinary Life, 20 Payment Life and 20 
Year Endowment: $20.92, $31.90 and $44.46, respec- 
tively; in 1948, $21.61, $33.53 and $45.02; in. 1949, 
$21.53, $33.71 and $45.05; in 1950, $21.15, $33.14 and 
$44.76; in 1951, $21.05, $33.03 and $44.63; in 1952, 
$20.61, $33.01 and $44.52; in 1953, $20.27, $32.77 and 
$44.31; in 1954, $20.15, $32.39 and $43.80; in 1955, 
$19.24, $31.92 and $43.52; in 1956, $19.22, $31.66 and 
$43.57 ; in 1957, $19.01, $31.27 and $43.06; and in 1958 
the average rate per $1,000 on a $10,000 basis, $18.64, 
$30.60 and $42.74. 


Actual History 


On the actual history basis, the Ordinary Life group 
with cash value of $327 or higher, shows an average 
cost in 1943, $20.55; in 1944, $20.67; in 1945, $20.55; 
in 1946, $20.58; in 1947, $20.66; in 1948, $20.72; in 
1949, $20.80; in 1950, $20.87 ; in 1951, $20.89; in 1952, 
$21.07; in 1953, $21.14; in 1954, $21.26; in 1955, 
$20.50; in 1956, $20.98; in 1957, $21.04; in 1958, 
$20.59; and in 1959, $20.33. Other comparisons may 
be obtained by consulting the tables hereafter and the 
showing in the July, 1943 Best’s InsurRANCE NEws. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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20-YEAR NET PAYMENTS—Continued 


Prior to 1942 the net cost tables were presented in 
great detail but this form was too complex and this 
complexity tended to defeat their purpose. Furthermore, 
we felt that there was too much emphasis on present 
scale net costs and also on surrendered policies. It is not 
the purpose of life insurance to be surrendered for its 
cash value, but rather to be held to maturity or at least 
to advanced ages for retirement benefits. The net set-up 
we believe accomplishes these purposes. It also ac- 
complishes a comparison of the “actual results” with the 
companies’ present dividend scale, which seems to lend 
increased value to both of these figures. 


Depend on the Future 


There are numerous technical considerations that 
should be taken into consideration when looking at any 
tables of life insurance costs. Probably the most im- 
portant one is the fact that there is no known basis for 
a true comparison of costs from the point of view of 
the prospective policyholder. Life policy costs depend 
on the future, and no one can prophesy the future. 
While the history costs for issues of twenty years ago 
are exact, we know that the next twenty years will not 
be like the last twenty years. The present scale figures 
are also exact in their true sense, but we know that the 
average dividend scale is in force for only a few years, 
and that many times before twenty years have passed, 
these dividend scales will have been revised up or down 
or both. The second most important point to our mind 
is the fact that policy cost in itself is not a main criterion 
of value. Considerable differences in cost can be made 
by company practices and options allowed to policy- 
holders. Preferred risk policies, not being offered to 
all, should probably have a lower cost. Endowments 
at 85, and to a lesser extent Paid-Up policies at 85, 
carry very slightly higher rates and higher costs, bal- 
ancing the earlier maturity. Generally there are differ- 
ences both ways, and it is not possible to say until 
afterwards as to whether a particular policyholder was 
better off or not. High on this list of differences is the 
service of the life underwriter, which in individual cases 
can far transcend any difference in cost. The financial 
condition of the company is of paramount importance 
and cannot be judged by any policy cost figures. Often 
it will be found that some companies could reasonably 
increase dividends and probably do; others have had 
difficulty in maintaining the ones they have paid, and 
are more likely to reduce. There is also a slight advan- 
tage to the high premium participating company due to 
the effects of compound interest which are not covered 
in such calculations as we show. There are also numer- 
ous other minor considerations, which we have ex- 
plained in the past years. 


Chief Interest 


Summing them up it may be said that these tables 
are interesting chiefly to show what has happened in the 
past, and what is happening now, in the one item of 
policy cost for the types and age shown. They do not 
have any more importance than this. 
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ORDINARY LIFE 
“History” Cash Values $3,180 Up 
Actual 1959 
No. Company History Scale 
1 Metropolitan ........... a$180.80 ac$206.24 
2 Crown (Canada) ....... 185.10 189.11 
3 Continental Assurance .. 185.71 189.17 
4 Great-West (Canada) .. 186.08 181.45 
5 General American ..... a186.30 ah189.58 
6 John Hancock ......... a187.67 al82.30 x 
7 Occidental (Calif.) ..... 189.13 182.06 * Se 
8 Northwestern Mutual .. 189.99 176.57 > N 
9 Dominion (Canada) .... 191.45 185.61 3 ¢C 
10 National of Vermont ... 192.86 176.66 4 N 
be Bere acl93.65 acl97.38 5 Pp 
12 Jefferson Standard ..... 195.62 178.40 6 E 
13 Manufacturers (Canada) 196.32 174.38 7 oN 
14 Equitable (N. Y.) ...... al96.88 a183.91 ° Cc 
15 Connecticut Mutual .... 197.20 175.60 9 N 
16 Midland Mutual (Ohio). 4197.40 d195.81 0 Cc 
17 Acacia Mutual ......... 198.48 N.B. lM 
18 Provident Mutual ...... 198.88 183.36 2 N 
19 Confederation (Canada). 4199.50 178.60 13 A 
20 Bankers (Iowa) ........ 200.51 176.11 4B 
21 Mationwide ............ 201.80 h178.13 Is G 
22 Continental Amer. (Del.) a202.46 ae192.00 16 A 
23 Northwestern National . 203.34 c193.51 7 J 
24 New England Life ..... a203.76 al84.14 18 F 
25 SOM GRO occ wc tbe a 5 204.00 187.10 19 § 
, oe ees oe ee 205.31 184.27 0 ® 
27 an OS Bae 206.89 184.83 1 
eS tok a206.89 a187.13 2 C 
29 Sun Life (Canada) ..... 207.02 176.04 23 J 
30 Massachusetts Mutual .. 208.40 174.58 24 
31 Pacific Mutual ......... 209.29 188.65 2 ¢ 
32 Phoenix ee Sh Neiaien 209.50 186.36 % (FE 
33 Mutual Of N.Y. ....... 2209.67 al 81.75 it 
34 Mutual — (N. os 209.82 187.80 #8 h 
ao RMN EMIB EAS oc0i5 ck 209.99 180.63 20 J 
36 Connecticut General ... 211.13 189.73 30 ¢ 
37 Equitable (Iowa) ...... 212.90 184.82 31 Ss 
38 Mutual Trust .......... 213.10 182.01 32 1 
39 Union Mutual ......... 217.00 178.45 33 &E 
40 State Mutual (Mass.) .. 217.13 185.70 34 E 
41 Guardian (N. Y.) ...... a220.14 ad188.63 35 
42 Security Mutual (N. Y.) 220.70 187.94 3% | 
43 Fidelity Mutual ........ 221.00 190.40 37} 
44 Berkshire eee erccccccecce 230.55 186.35 38 «Ss 
45 Manhattan Life ........ 233.80 c211.47 s 
PAS re $203.34 
“History” Cash Values $3,100-$3,110 
Actual 1959 No. 
No. Company History Scale 1 ¢ 
1 Standard (Ore.) ey $184. 00 $187.97 24 
2 California-Western ..... 189.17 182.25 3] 
3 Bankers (Nebr.) ....... 198.30 ah194.45 a" 
4 Pan-American ......... 199.10 194.80 5 | 
OS aa aaa 201.62 172.04 6 : 
6 Home Life (N. v5" 202.26 191.40 7 
7 Ohio National ......... 208.20 193.40 ; : 
re $199.10 4 : 
12 
13 
“History” Cash Values $3,020-$3,060 4 
16 
Actual 1959 17 
No. Company History Scale 18 
1 Columbus Mutual ...... $185.40 $186.00 
2 Central Clowa) ........ h186.76 169.29 
3 American United ....... 209.70 199.51 
4 Guarantee Mutual ..... 210.88 d192.29 
5 Minnesota Mutual ..... £226.96 ©204.72 
OE ere $209.70 a 
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$10,000 Continuing Policies, Men Age 35, Dividends Deducted—20 Year Averages, 
Actual History (Issues of 1939) and Present (1959) Scale 
e€ 
4 20 PAYMENT LIFE 20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 
17 “History” Cash Values $6,090 Up All Cash Values $10,000 
45 
= Actual 1959 Actual 1959 
06 No. Company History Scale No. Company History Scale 
57 1 Jefferson Standard ..... $284.89 $285.20 1 Confederation (Can.) .. $409.80 $403.10 
61 2 Northwestern Mutual .. 292.38 291.91 2 Jefferson Standard ..... 414.99 416.60 
66 3 Connecticut Mutual .... 293.40 284.20 ee eee 422.60 435.38 
38 4 National of Vermont ... 293.58 286.36 4 Metropolitan ........... b422.93 ac463.45 
40 5 Provident Mutual ...... 298.61 292.09 5 Manufacturers (Can.) .. 423.41 403.15 
"38 6 Equitable (N. Y.) ..... a299.34 a291.36 6 Equitable (N. Y.) ...... b424.63 a406.11 
31 7 Northwestern National . 299.57 c316.89 7 New England Life ..... b427.64 a412.38 
“60 8 Continental Amer. (Del.) a299.88 a315.65 8 Acacia Mutual ......... 429.79 N.B 
‘81 9 New England Life ..... a300.05 a293.06 ek de re 431.47 427.49 
B 10 Continental Assurance . 300.12 303.43 10 Pan-American ......... 432.00 426.70 
36 11 Metropolitan .......... a301.03 ac338.91 11 Northwestern Mutual .. 433.02 393.25 
60 12 Massachusetts Mutual . 304.26 285.14 12 Connecticut Mutual ... 433.60 394.50 
“ll 13 Acacia Mutual ......... 305.18 N.B. 13 Continental Amer. (Del. ) b434.68 a439.45 
13 14 Bankers (Iowa) ....... 305.47 286.77 14 Continental Assur. ..... 435.50 400.43 
00 Oe a ae eae 2306.56 £307.83 15 Provident Mutual ...... 436.11 404.83 
51 ee NE Fee ree 306.58 289.84 16 Sun Life (Can.) ....... 436.17 401.15 
4 17 Se PERMOOEE .n.. 204.06 00 a306.93 a296.98 17 National of Vermont ... 436.49 400.58 
"10 18 Penn Mutual .......... 307.22 291.70 18 Massachusetts Mutual . 436.78 404.70 
127 19 Sun Life (Canada) ..... 307.51 288.84 19 New York Life ........ b437.21 a443.90 
83 20 Mutual Trust .......... 308.50 291.67 20 John Hancock ......... a438.05 a415.35 
713 Bl PEMEMOMWIS onc esccccens 309.20 292.83 21 Mutual Of New York .. b438.14 a419.59 
04 22 Connecticut General ... 309.84 303.50 22 Bankers (Iowa) ........ 438.55 398.99 
158 23 New York Life ........ a310.22 a322.58 23 Great-West (Can.) ..... 439.30 416.56 
365 24 Equitable (Iowa) ...... 310.42 299.07 24 American United ...... 439.93 439.07 
5 36 2) entra, (lowa) ........ 312.20 292.59 ee ree 440.13 434.77 
175 26 ee Brae 312.70 297.17 26 Guardian (N. Y.) ...... 2440.23 2428.16 
780 General American ..... a312.70 a315.80 2 ee OS Eee ee 440.50 437.70 
063 28 Mutual Benefit (N. J.).. 313.34 300.95 28 Dominion (Can.) ...... 440.63 422.62 
973 29 Mutual Of New York .. a313.51 a299.69 OS eee 443.17 411.24 
482 a re 313.60 314.20 oo Biteel Treet.....6... 443.30 N.A. 
201 31 State Mutual (Mass.) .. 2435 - See 31 Nationwide Life ....... 443.40 431.62 
8.45 32 Union Mutual ......... 314.60 305.56 32 Penn Mutual .......... 444.18 410.80 
5.70 33 Fidelity Mutual ........ 317.65 321.14 33 General American ..... b445.20 a435.80 
863 Paar 326.28 308.40 34 Central (Iowa) ........ 445.78 402.19 
704 35 Midland Mutual fom. 326.64 £311.36 35 Mutual Benefit ........ 446.19 414.31 
0.40 36 Home Life (N. Y.) . £328.71 309.30 oe eee 0446.49 ac409.31 
6.35 37. Manhattan Life ........ 333.50 ¢335.32 37 Equitable (Iowa) ...... 446.84 421.05 
1.47 38 Security Mutual ....... 336.00 301.76 38 Pacific Mutual ......... 446.97 413.13 
: ead 39 Columbus Mutual ...... 447.70 440.70 
PI ak ts bs Scien oes $307.51 40 Standard (Ore.) ....... 447.21 415.51 
41 Connecticut General ... 448.25 434.57 
Po nee —  scipaas ae oan are 
“py; ” nion Mutual ......... ; . 
History” Cash Values $5,580 to $5,870 44 Phoenix Mutual ....... 450.82 423.81 
45 Fidelity Mutual ........ 451.12 435.33 
Actual 1959 2 senate ey each pon gh ao 
5 No. Company History Scale ankers (Nebr.) ....... 3S atJ0. 
i 1 Confederation (Can.) .. $274.30 $288.10 48 Berkshire Life ......... 458.68 423.86 
97.97 2 Crown (Can.) ......... 283.50 303.91 49 Ohio National ......... 459.90 425.50 
82 25 3 Manufacturers (Can.) .. 284.62 285.01 50 Northwestern National . 460.11 0434.21 
94.45 4 Great-West (Can.) ..... 286.14 294.88 51 Home Life (N. Y.) .... 462.01 430.80 
94.80 5 Dominion (Can.) ...... 291.04 02.34 52 Midland Mutual ....... 463.18 452.29 
7204 | 6 Pilot Life ............. 291.71 286.61 53 Minnesota Mutual ..... 467.67 0441.82 
9140 | 2 Pan-American ......... 292.90 310.70 54 Security Mutual ....... 468.65 417.42 
93.40 8 Ohio National ......... 293.10 303.50 55 Manhattan Life ........ 469.40 c463.83 
: 9 Guarantee Mutual ..... 295.52 334.44 
10 Columbus Mutual ...... 298.00 321.30 Average ..........++. $440.63 $423.15 
iB" bs “sare 304.45 319.17 
12 Phoenix Mutual ....... 304.75 305.98 
13 Pradential -...-+.-;-++- ac306.25 <a a Under certain conditions, terminal or maturity dividends are 
4 oe sore) ereere pot 4 cnet payable in addition if declared in year of termination. 
4 American United ...... a 43 318.90 b Includes maturity dividend. 
Bankers (Nebr.) ....... 316.20 a334.36 ; P i 
em 18 Minnesota Mutual ..... £325.31 c316.06 ee 
186.00 ry AS d Life paid-up at age 85. 
169.29 ee ery $296.26 @ Lite pelbun ut opp 00 
92 > f Endowment at age 85. 
204.72 g Includes settlement dividend automatically paid at end of pre- 
N.A. Not available mium paying period. 
N.B. The company does not project dividends. h Endowment at age 90. 
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S. S. HUEBNER 
President Emeritus 
American College of 
Life Underwriters 


‘a SUBJECT OF this discourse 
involves prophecy, generally re- 
garded as dangerous. Yet, having 
lived with the C.L.U. movement 
throughout its thought-development 
phase from 1913 to 1927, and its 
operational phases from 1927 to the 
present, I regard my assigiment an 
easy one. I feel confident about the 
future result—an enormous growth 
—unless we are so incredibly stupid 
as to turn our private enterprise sys- 
tem upside down into a non-enter- 
prise common-leveling socialistic 
program. As I have stated: “If 
practiced as it should be, life under- 
writing meets all the requirements 
of the professional concept.” 1 know 
that 25 years—yes, even 50 years— 
is a short time in the professional 
development of so large and far-flung 
an industry as American life insur- 
ance. Yet I have always been mo- 
tivated by two thoughts, namely, that 
we must have patience when strug- 
gling for the attainment of the pro- 
fessional concept in a nation made 
up of 49 states, and that the Ameri- 
can people are capable of becoming 
intelligently indoctrinated into sound 
beliefs and desires through the edu- 
cational system of the nation—both 
secondary and collegiate—if it is 
planned as it should be for the public 
welfare. 

C.L.U. results attained during the 
past 31 years—the initial and ex- 
ploratory, and the selling and fight- 
ing spade-work years of the Ameri- 
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can College of Life Underwriters 
since its incorporation—seem most 
satisfactory to those in close touch 
with the motivation of the program. 
Over 7,600 have completed the en- 
tire series of examinations, and over 
7,300 have received their C.L.U. 
designation. Over 10,300 additional 
candidates have received credit for 
from one to four of the five examina- 
tions, 

Thus far nearly 28,000 candidates 
have been registered to take C.L.U. 
examinations. Many more thousands 
have undertaken C.L.U. studies 
without sitting for the examinations, 
and our records indicate that fully 
55,000 life insurance men and 
women have used the C.L.U. studies 
to improve their service to the pub- 
lic. Last June, 5,400 candidates sat 
for nearly 6,700 examinations at 
169 examination centers distributed 
throughout the country. More than 
600 candidates finished all of their 
examinations this year, and 2,350 
new candidates took examinations 
for the first time. Last year nearly 
7,700 were enrolled in 339 study 
groups located in 192 cities, and 
judging from former years over half 
of the enrollees are in study groups 
identified, wholly or in conjunction 
with C.L.U. chapters or other life 
insurance organizations, with uni- 
versities and colleges. 

The foregoing figures seem for- 
midable, remembering that 31 years 
is a short period in the development 
of a sound collegiate-level profes- 
sional movement in a gigantic indus- 
try operated throughout a_ large 
nation. But these figures will seem 
small 25 years hence. The spade- 
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work has been completed. The 
ground has been enriched education- 
ally for a much greater crop of 
C.L.U.s. It would not surprise me 
if 25 years from now the C.L.U. 
movement will be so generally rec- 
ognized as the matter-of-course 
realistic procedure to observe in life 
underwriting circles everywhere, 
that nearly everyone will say—even 
former opponents since memories are 
short—‘‘It has always been that 
way.” 


Vital Factors 


What are some of the factors and 
ideas which the American College 
of Life Underwriters and the Ameri- 
can Society of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters should regard as vital in 


answering the question: “Now 
where are we going?” Personally, 


I recognize the following as vitally 
important to the future progress of 
the C.L.U. movement, although time 
limits permit little more than an 
enumeration : 

(1) Strict maintenance of the 
present collegiate status and the ex- 
isting educational standards of the 
American College. This involves 
many existing beliefs and practices 
such as the maintenance of the in- 
dependence of the College, the avoid- 
ance of honorary designations or 
“waivers” of the C.L.U. designation, 
the development of the most perfect 
system possible for the grading of 
the examinations, the thorough per- 
iodic revaluation of the study mate- 
rials used, the avoidance of shortcut 
package assignments of study ma- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Four Million Copies Distributed 





550 newspapers reprinted these booklets—35 million readers 


These four bocklets are the focal points of Connecticut 
Mutual Life’s Human Relations Program. Illustrated 
with cartoons, they are our contribution to helping 
people understand themselves and get along with one 
another. 

Literally thousands of individuals, organizations and 
publications, in this country and around the world, 
have distributed or reprinted these booklets for peo- 
ple they knew would be interested. Mental and public 
health officials, clergymen, physicians, educators, edi- 
tors, executives and personnel men—the list of those 
interested is endless. 


“The Worry-Go-Round” is subtitled “How to under- 
stand everyday tensions” and deals with the common 
anxiety problems of businessmen. 


“Needlepoints” entertainingly illustrates problems of 
emotional tension in the routine life of a wife and 
mother. 


“Growing Pains” helps parents and all who deal with 
children and teen-agers understand how to deal with 
special problems that arise in the lives of the coming 
generation. 


“Satisfaction Guaranteed”, newest of the series, tries 
to help people understand themselves better so they'll 
be happier in their work. 


If you haven't seen these valuable, entertaining 
booklets, we shall be delighted to send them to you. 
Write to our Human Relations Program. 


Connecticut Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD 





W. SHEFFIELD OWEN 
Vice President for Business 
Development 
Life Insurance Company of Georgia 


S LONG AS men who compete for 

business are willing to come to- 
gether to share their experiences— 
to sit down and tackle the problems 
—to work together in the public in- 
terest, there is hope for the future. 
For me io regale you with statistics 
about health insurance or health 
care—would be bringing ‘coals to 
Newcastle.’ But in order to get any- 
where it is necessary to start from 
where we are—so let’s take a quick 
look at where we stand in this busi- 
ness. 


Phenomenal Growth 


Since World War II, Accident 
and Sickness Insurance has had a 
phenomenal growth,—a good 5000% 
gain in twelve years. We have 123 
million people covered with some 
form of health insurance. This is 
roughly 75% of the present popula- 
tion of the United States, if we ex- 
clude those in the military forces 
and those on relief. 

As a matter of fact, we have about 
10 million more people covered 
under some form of Health Insur- 
ance than are covered under life 
insurance plans. But, before we 
lapse into complacency, let us look 
for a moment at the ‘unfinished busi- 
ness.’ 

In spite of a spectacular growth 
in the last 10 years over 50 million 
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Americans are without any health 
insurance—75 million without sur- 
gical coverage, 110 million without 
insurance for medical expenses out- 
side the hospital. 60% of all our 
farm people have no health insurance 
at all. Only about half of the people 
aged 65 and over have any medical 
protection. These are usually cover- 
ages for only the basic costs. What 
about protection for big bills—pro- 
tection like Major Medical! Over 
90% of the people in this country 
would be financially floored if they 
had to meet a really big medical 
expense ! 


And then there’s the goose that 
lays the golden eggs—the billions of 
dollars of unprotected earned in- 
come—exposed to the ravages of dis- 
ability. With over 60 million people 
working in this country, only 63% 
of them have some form of income 
protection. That means that for over 
22 million people income stops when 
they stop working. And for most of 
these income earners who do have 
some coverage, it is a thin spread, 
—a type of coverage that provides a 
tin shield of brief salary continuance 
arrangements, limited group cover- 
ages, short-range help. There is a 
tremendous gap of unfilled, long- 
range coverage . . . an area that can 
be filled by underwriters who con- 
vince men that their most important 
asset is standing in their shoes— 
their earning power ! 

But it’s not only the uninsured 
A&S market—there’s also the mar- 
ket of incomplete coverage for those 
who already have some A&S pro- 


tection. For the A&S policyholder 
who has a plan providing a Daily 
Hospital benefit of $8 or $10 or $12 
or $15 or even $20 finds his cover- 
age shrinking every day as hospital 
costs mount. For example, in the 
Chicago area last year, over 9,000 
patients paid an average of almost 
$32 a day! Wonder drugs are won- 
derful—but they’re wonderfully ex- 
pensive too! 

We are all aware of these things, 
and that is a health symptom. 
Others are aware of them too. Here 
is what a representative of organized 
labor said at a meeting of hospital 
administrators last month in Vir- 
ginia. “Let us look at some of the 
weaknesses of today’s voluntary 
health insurance. While the number 
of persons covered is large, the ex- 
tent to which current programs meet 
total health needs is far less impres- 
sive. This year it can be expected 
that health insurance will cover 
about 30% of private expenditures 
for health care. Blue Cross and 
some commercial insurance pro- 
grams can cover, essentially, the 
in-hospital expenses, but such cover- 
age accounts for about one-fifth of 
total private health expenditures. 
For out-patient hospital care, and 
for the services of physicians and 
other health personnel, coverage is 
considerably less adequate than it is 
for in-hospital services.” The real 
challenge to: management lies, not in 
what may be said by me or anyone 
else, but in the facts themselves. 

The panel will now concern itself 
with trying to provide some answers 
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to certain basic problems. One of 
the first things which we must do is 
to agree that there are problems. 

One of the dangers we face is that 
there are some people in our business 
who have such great fear of govern- 
ment encroachment that they are 
brought to a denial of the existence 
of a problem. Such an attitude sty- 
mies voluntary effort to solve the 
problems that do exist, and tends 
to make inevitable their ultimate so- 
lution by involuntary methods. 


Constant Improvement 


Fortunately, the enlightened lead- 
ership which has created this Asso- 
ciation is not handicapped by such 
a lack of comprehension. The prob- 
lems have been carefully defined and 
isolated and intelligently appraised. 
“The social and economic aims of 
all persons concerned with medical 
care and its financing are unques- 
tionably the same; the constant im- 
provement and increased availability 
of medical care for the American 
people. The providers of medical 
care, public health officers, organ- 
ized labor, insurers, government of- 
ficials—all are vitally interested in 
the fulfillment of this end.” 

lf you recognized the last two 
Sentences as a quotation from the 
recent monograph by J. F. Follman, 
Jr., entitled “Voluntary Health In- 
surance and Medical Care” which 
has been published by HIAA, you 
are to be congratulated. It should 
be required reading by all who are 
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anagement 


we have come here to discuss. It 
delineates clearly both the problems 
and the progress of the last five 
years, and presents a real ‘challenge 
to management.’ 

Let’s look at the problem of health 
care for the aged. There are cur- 
rently 14.1 million in the age 65 
and over bracket, and it is estimated 
that there will be 20 million in this 
group by 1975. 

“We should take the support which 
organized labor and other groups 
are giving to the Forand Bill as a 
cue to what a sizable segment of the 
population thinks about us and what 
we are doing—or what we are fail- 
ing to do. 

Many people honestly believe that 
this Bill, if enacted into law, will 
not only solve the problem of health 
care for the aged, but will stave off 
a complete system of compulsory 
health insurance. 


Actual Needs 


We must remember the propo- 
nents of the bill are thinking in terms 
of some 40 million people, including 
dependents of the aged. The facts 
are, they don’t have much informa- 
tion about the actual needs of this 
group—the senior citizens, nor do 
we. Several studies have recently 
been, or are being, made—including 
one by the Social Security Agency, 
one by the Health Information 
Foundation, and one by the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association. 

As soon as these studies have 
been completed, or digested, we will 








be in a better position to tackle the 
solution to the problem. Actually, 
we are making great strides in solv- 
ing this problem now in writing in- 
dividual coverage which is renewa- 
ble for life, and in the extension of 
health insurance to retired employees 
of many companies having commer- 
cial group coverage. 


Tell the People 


Many employers are becoming re- 
ceptive to the suggestion that this 
be done. It is our job to persuade 
all of them to do it. 

And it is our job to tell the Amer- 
ican people what we are doing to 
help on this important social prob- 
lem. It’s not good that so many 
people believe we are doing nothing 
and, even worse, unwilling. We 
must show them that we are already 
active, concerned—and capable! 

As you know, organized labor has 
some reservations about whether the 
job can be done adequately on a vol- 
untary basis. Hear the words of a 
prominent spokesman for this group: 

“Our backing of the Forand Bill 
indicates support for selective gov- 
ernmental action to broaden risk shar- 
ing for a group—the retired—whose 
coverage has been notably deficient 
under existing voluntary programs, 

“But labor unions, because we are 
heavily committed to voluntary pro- 
grams in collective bargaining, are 
doing everything possible to make 
them work. Personally, I think vol- 
untary insurance can be made to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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HOW MUCH 
IS ALOT? 


That depends on you! It de- 
pends on how much money 
you want to make — and 
whether you can instill in 
others your spirit of accom- 
plishment and “know how.” 


So, ask yourself: 


Can I show others how to 

—to get leads 

from their own efforts, 

ability and imagination 

and not depend on the 

home office or their 
supervisor? 


Can I inspire others to tell 
a convincing story—and 
do better with a proven 
competitive merchandis- 
ing plan, featuring dis- 
memberment—life-time 
income—top value in- 
come settlement option 
— and the premium 

ayment plans of the 
uture, Check-O-Matic 
and Aut-O-Check? 


Can I inspire others to 
enjoy competition—and 
more important, to 
compete with them- 
selves? 

Can I instill in others the 
desire to earn — more 
money by making the 
most of their abilities? 





If you can give affirmative 
answers to those questions, 
then there’s no limit to “How 
Much Is A Lot” when you 
have an Ohio State Life Con- 
tract which offers: 


Highest lifetime service fee 
in the business to ade- 
quately compensate the 
career underwriter — fully 
vested renewals for 9 years 
—top first year commis- 
sion on par and non-par 
policies — agency office 
allowance —non-contribu- 
tory pension plan—operat- 
ing capital for new agents. 


THE QHIO STATE LIFE 


“Snsurimce| mpbdny 


rA MR 


VVLUMOUD 
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Management Challenge—Continued 


work pretty well, at least for most 
working people and their families. 
“Tf it extends its coverage to the 
full range of medical services that 
people want and are willing to pre- 
pay, if it concerns itself with pro- 
viding these services efficiently and 
effectively and with assuring their 
quality, if it is extended to cover 
those segments of the population that 
are hard to insure—if voluntary in- 
surance does those things—it will 
succeed. If it fails it will be because 
it lacks ability to satisfy the public 
and not because of the opposition or 
action of organized labor or any 
other group.” 

Another problem which confronts 
us is that of loss ratios. Like the 
proverbial two-edged sword, this is 
a delicate subject. On the one hand 
we are, as business men, quite prop- 
erly concerned over increasing claim 
ratios. We must operate on a sound 
business basis, in order to meet our 
contractual obligations, and, we 
hope, earn a reasonable margin of 
profit in the process. On the other 
hand, as custodians of public funds, 
we must have an awareness of the 
trustee-ship which is ours. 

Both of these concepts will in- 
fluence our thinking as we consider 
the problem. Let us not forget that 
we are in the business of paying 
claims, and let us work harder to 
reduce operating expenses than we 
work to lower claim ratios. 

When we fail to return to the 
policyholder more than 40 or 50 
cents of his premium dollar in insur- 
ance benefits, we are putting live 
ammunition into the hands of the 
enemy who wauld rather see the 
government do it anyway. He for- 
gets the tax on the loaf of bread to 
meet the deficit in social insurance 
benefits. 

In the combination company we 
have wrestled with this problem 
long and hard. A few years ago 
down in our shop our claim ratios 
were very low, so we added, at no 
extra premium, a provision to our 
weekly premium disability income 
policies which doubled the amount 
payable if the insured was hospital- 
ized, 

We had 1,100,000 of these policies 
in force, and we decided to make the 
hospital benefit retroactive—to all of 
them at no cost. We survived the 


deluge of claims for hospitalization 
which ensued, and got an entirely 
new slant on claim ratios. 

It is hardly necessary for me to 
comment on the over-utilization of 
in-hospital facilities under many pre- 
payment programs. Considerable 
evidence that it exists is readily 
available. It is probably one of the 
reasons why Blue Cross is having 
financial problems in certain areas, 
though it is by no means the only 
reason. 


We Need Help 


One thing I have learned in my 
meetings with physicians at their 
medical societies—they don’t want 
to be told “We want to help you 
solve your problems.” 

They like it better when we say 
“We need your help.” The usual, 
and the natural, response is “Fine, 
and we need yours.” Both state- 
ments are eminently correct. 

There is need for considerable 
work yet to be done in the adoption 
and use of uniform claim forms. 
Much has already been accomplished 
in this area, especially in group hos- 
pitalization claim forms. 

So far as I know, little has been 
done to relieve the pressure upon 
physicians who are sometimes called 
upon to complete claim forms for 
an out-patient in half a dozen differ- 
ent companies, each of which called 
for different data, and none of which 
had very much resemblance to the 
others. 

I would like to read a few excerpts 
from a letter received by the Health 
Insurance Council office in New 
York from a practicing physician, 
who has recently been appointed by 
his State Medical Society as Chair- 
man of a committee to look into this 
problem. 


Unnecessary Information 


“It is our earnest desire to be of 
assistance to our patients in collect- 
ing their insurance, but we cannot 
tolerate the attitude that it is our 
duty to furnish the unnecessary and 
unrelated information which a great 
majority of the insurance companies 
request on every form. I might say 
that we have little difficulty with the 
major insurance companies, but 
many insurance companies sell in- 
surance to anyone without medical 
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on the first claim form, which would 
be equivalent to a full insurance 
examination and expect to pay noth- 
ing for the service rendered. While 
it is true many of us have had to 
add special secretaries for insurance 
only, we are not as interested in the 
cost phase of the problem as we are 
in the nuisance phase of the = ae| A 
len. After working hard all day 
and half of the night, the night be- 
fore, it is certainly aggravating to be 
sitting down to dinner with guests 
and have someone call on the phone 
or ring the door bell to state that his 
insurance agent says that the claim 
form is filled out wrong and would 
you please fill out another one. Most 
of these people expect you to stop 
then and there and fill it out and 
hand it back to them. 


Poor Public Relations 


“My insurance secretary, the other 
day, timed himself at thirty-nine 
minutes working as rapidly as pos- 
sible to fill out the forms on one 
patient. Then the patient became 
quite upset when he was charged 
fifty cents per blank, secretarial fee. 
So you see that while the insurance 
company takes the attitude that the 
patient must present this informa- 
tion at no cost to the company, and 
thereby puts itself above complaints 
from the patient, they are requiring 
something of the patient which he 
cannot give and when doctors charge 
for the service they are creating poor 
public relations for themselves. It 
is my opinion that this is more a 
problem for the insurance companies 
and that any difficulty that arises 
should be between the policyholder 
and the insurance company, since 
this is completely separated from the 
practice of medicine per se.” 

Now, frankly, when I first read 
that letter I decided that the man 
who wrote it must have taken the 
new courses at Yale—I believe they 
call it Psycho-Ceramics—‘a course 
for crack-pots.’ 

But after giving it further thought 
I decided that, first, the doctor has 
a point, and second, even if he was 
entirely wrong, his viewpoint is that 
of a considerable segment of the 
medical profession, and that view- 
point is certainly communicated to 


the insured patient, with the net 
(Continued on the next page) 
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What’s all this 


Mumbo Jumb 





about quoting group insurance 


costs? With CAC you can now 


give cost estimates on the spot! 





Whether your prospect employs 30 people or 300, you can hand 
him factual estimates on your very first visit with CAC. There’s no 
coming back for costly “presentations” or “proposals”. There’s no 
red tape. You save his time and your time. 

And even more important, with CAC you don’t offer him a “pack- 
aged” plan, that may or may not fit his business. You offer him a 
plan tailor-made for his specific business, even if he has as few as 
ten people on the payroll. 


But, the Continental Assurance Company has never dealt in 
“mystery” or “ceremony”. You sell the best insurance coverage 
possible, at the lowest cost possible, with as few complications as 
possible. This formula has been financially successful for both the 
company and its agents. It’s one reason why CONTINENTAL re- 
cently passed the 5! billion dollar mark in life insurance in force— 
with over 550 million in assets. 

Revolutionary new Group Cost 


Estimator speeds, simplifies 
group sales! 


Now any producer can quote group 
cost estimates on-the-spot . . . as 
only the experts were able to do 
previously! 





Continental Assurance 


310 South Michigan Avenue « Chicago 4, Illinois » One of the Continental National Group 


COMPANY 


Management Challenge—Continued 


result that both the purveyors of 
medical care and of the instrument 
that finances it are damned by the 
public, and this happens to us at 
the very moment when we are in 
the process of preparing to perform 
our contractual obligation. 

We are doing many fine things 
to promote better relations with the 
public, with physicians and hospital 
administrators through our trade as- 
sociations, and individually. 

But, as we all know, when the 
chips are’ down, it is in the area of 
performance that we are judged. I 
have no doubt that we will solve 
this problem speedily and effectively. 


Possible Storm 


There is some talk going around 
regarding the danger of a _ reces- 
sion. If it causes those of us in 
management to gird our loins—to 
improve the efficiency of our opera- 
tion and get ourselves and our com- 
panies organized to weather a pos- 
sible storm, it is probably a good 
thing. I really believe, however, that 
we worry too much about what 
might happen. We had better con- 
cern ourselves with the job of mak- 
ing things happen. 

It is true that there is more un- 
employment in the country than 
there has been in a long time. But 
there is also more employment. The 
raw materials of our business are 
people and money, and there are 
more of both than ever before in 
the history of our country. 

The public needs what we have to 
sell. They have the money to pay for 
it. Our field forces need continuous 


training. I am glad we have such 
fine training courses as are offered 
by LUTC and DITC. We all rec- 
ognize the need for our men to be- 
come well informed and to develop 
skills in selling. But more than any- 
thing else they need motivation— 
leadership—which we have the abil- 
ity to give them. 

It is the job of management to 
provide the kind of leadership which 
will bring out the best in others— 
which will cause men to measure up 
to their potential capacity. A leader 
has been described as a man who 
knows where he is going, knows and 
has the courage and the enthusiasm 
to cause other men to want to go 
with him. I think I detect signs of 
leadership by the glint of determina- 
tion in your eyes, and I have, there- 
fore, no doubt of the direction in 
which your organization will move. 

The government came uncomfort- 
ably close to taking over the health 
insurance business before World 
War II. Then, in the late forties, 
the Wagner, Murray, Dingell Bill 
aroused our companies from their 
lethargies. We are not ‘home free’ 
yet, by any means. 

That there is tremendous market 
for our product there can be little 
doubt. The only way to protect that 
market is to occupy it. To do this 
we must find ways to extend the 
benefits of prepaid medical care to 
a substantial portion of the 25% of 
the population not now insured, and 
in expanding the services of the 75% 
who are currently—but all too fre- 
quently, inadequately insured. 

The men who control the destiny 
of the companies represented here 
today must look at the problems we 
face, not in terms of profit above all 


else, but in terms of meeting the 
needs of the public. These needs will 
be met—the only question is when 
—and by whom. If we have the 
vision, and the social consciousness 
which are required to view the prob- 
lems objectively—if we have the im- 
agination and the courage to take 
advantage of the opportunities that 
lie ahead—the job which we have 
laid out for ourselves will be done. 
We will meet the challenge—and 
‘the music of the drums we hear will 
be such that we will march fast— 
and far!’ 





KEOGH RETIREMENT BILLS 


ENDORSING THE general principles 
behind the House-approved Keogh 
individual retirement bill, the Amer- 
ican Life Convention and the Life 
Insurance Association of America 
have suggested seven amendments 
to the Senate Finance Committee. 
Chief among these recommended 
amendments are one to include con- 
tracts issued by non-domestic life 
insurance companies and another to 
end doubt as to the inclusion of cer- 
tain group annuities and group per- 
manent coverage. 


C.L.U. FEE PLAN 


THE BOARD OF trustees of the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters 
has announced a new “advance ex- 
amination fee payment plan” for 
persons planning to take C.L.U. and 
Management examinations. One 
part of the new plan is the payment 
of a $10 advance examination fee by 
November 15, 1959 for each exam- 
ination next June. 
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Ride The Rising Tide 


And public acceptance of Atlantic’s new GUARANTEED 
PURCHASE OPTION is a rising tide, lifting brokerage 


sales to unusual heights. 


Inquire about this unusual rider, for more sales today— 


more sales tomorrow! 


Atlantic Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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THE DEBIT 


AGENT’S MARKET 


THOMAS M. BRUCE, JR. 


President, Puritan 
Life Insurance Company 


AST MONTH’S ARTICLE on this 
| eet stated that it appeared the 
general lines insurance agent in the 
next decade would account for a very 
large percentage of the life insurance 
sales in this country; that serious 
inroads would be made into the mar- 
ket of the career life agent, particu- 
larly in the $5,000 to $20,000 earn- 
ing classes ; that the sales and service 
to buyers above the $25,000 earning 
class would substantially remain in 
the hands of the professional estate 
planner, and that the market in the 
$5,000 and under earning class 
would continue to be serviced by the 
industrial agent. Between these two 
groups, the general lines man seems 
to be the one who will sell most of 
the life insurance sold to a very large 
portion of the country’s wage earn- 
ers. In addition, it appears a good 
part of the industrial agent’s market 
is being invaded by the general lines 
insurance agent. 


Market Changes 


Let us analyze the processes of 
market changes that have already 
started which apparently are reduc- 
ing the sales potential of the debit 
agent—specifically the debit agent 
who collects on a weekly and/or 
monthly debit and is also sometimes 
called a combination agent because 
he sells ordinary life insurance too, 
and who sells primarily to the lower 
income group earning $5,000 and un- 
der. For the last half century this 
has been the captive market of the 
industrial agent, and rightfully so. 
We all know the reasons for this, the 
two most important being: First, 
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this group could not afford sizeable 
amounts of coverage or substantial 
premium outlays, necessitating a per- 
sonal collection system of minimum 
weekly or monthly payments; Sec- 
ondly, it was not profitable for the 
ordinary career agent to prospect in 
this low income group. This does 
not mean, however, that this group 
will remain a captive of the indus- 
trial agent or company. 


Three Factors 


Let us just state three important 
factors adversely affecting the sales 
potential of the industrial agent sell- 
ing to this lower income group: (1) 
The constant expanding benefit 
formulas of the Social Security pro- 
gram; (2) The increasing benefit 
formulas of the non-profit hospital- 
surgical-medical plans sold in the 
various states and (3) The rapid 
growth of company, union and trade 
association sponsored group and pen- 
sion and profit-sharing plans. This 
last named factor appears to most 
seriously affect this market. 
rent statistics bear this out. 

The 1959 Fact Book published by 
the Institute of Life Insurance shows 
that in 1958 for the first time in over 
a half century, with the exception of 
the depression years of the early 
1930’s, the industrial life insurance 
in force in the United States failed 
to show a gain over the previous 
year. The in-force totals actually 
showed a decrease in 1958. This was 
in direct opposition to the trend 
shown by ordinary and group, both 
of which showed substantial gains of 
in-force business during the past 
year, 

Increased hourly wages and sal- 
aries may account for part of this 
downward trend of industrial in 


Cur- 









force, but it is significant to note the 
number of industrial policies sold in 
1958—approximately 700,000 less 
policies than were sold in 1957! 
Higher incomes would normally re- 
sult in the purchase of larger units 
and would tend to eliminate the need 
for weekly or monthly collection of 
premiums. Higher individual in- 
comes might offset either the de- 
crease in force or the lesser number 
of new policies sold in 1958, but both 
decreases cannot be rationalized very 
much by this thesis. 

A more logical answer appears to 
be found in the expanding benefits 
provided by group insurance, unions 
and pension and profit-sharing plans. 
Many of these plans provide the 
lower income worker with a more 
sizeable amount of coverage than he 
would normally purchase for himself 
in his out-of-pocket personal pro- 
gram. This tends to remove him 
trom the list of eligible prospects of 
the industrial agent. This is particu- 
larly true when he becomes involved 
in a contributory plan where he is 
sharing in the cost out of a very 
tight personal budget. . 


Expanding Benefits 


The Institute of Life Insurance 
1959 Fact Book also reveals that the 
in-force totals of group life insurance 
showed a tremendous gain of 8% 
($10.8 billion) over 1957 and now 
accounts for 29% of the aggregate 
of all types of life insurance in force 
in the United States. The group in- 
surance total of over $144.6 billion is 
now equal to more than half of the 
amount of ordinary ($287.8 billion) 
in force in the United States. This 
source of information estimates that 
over one-half of the nation’s civilian 

(Continued on the next page) . 
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Through the employment of 
modern engineering, James Watt 
harnessed the power of the steam 
engine and revolutionized the 
transportation world. 


In the field of life underwriting 
Security Benefit has harnessed 
the age old problem of highly 
rated or rejected cases through 
the employment of “Individual- 
ized Medical Underwriting.” 


IMU is a flexible underwriting 
program designed to meet the 
ever-changing needs and de- 
mands of a discriminating public. 


Why not “Discover the Differ- 
ence” in your earnings by join- 
ing a company that is ahead of 
the times in service, Home Office 
cooperation, and liberal under- 
writing procedures? 


Licensed in most states, Security 
Benefit is a sound, established, 
highly rated company, offering 
its representatives up-to-date 
policies, efficient Home Office 
cooperation, plus tested sales 
aids. We feel we are the Com- 
pany with the DIFFERENCE— 
here's just a few reasons why: 


e Top first year and renewal 
commissions for General 
Agents (Liberal vesting 
provisions) 


e Exclusive substandard facili- 
ties for you and your brokers 


e Lifetime Service Fee 


e Disability income when sick 
or disabled 


e Liberal retirement plan 


e Office allowances 


®CAREER OPPORTUNITY4 


If you’re like many alert life under- 
writers, you have been searching for 
the company which can help you make 
life insurance a career instead of a job 
without a definite future. At the pres- 
ent time we have many excellent op- 
portunities available for men whose 
experience and ability qualify them for 
personal producing general agent re- 
sponsibilities. If you feel that you can 
fulfill this challenging and rewarding 
opportunity, contact us today! 

MARC F. GOODRICH, CLU 


Assistant Vice President 
Dept. 42 


SECURITY BEVERIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY Topeka, Kansas 





Debit Agent—Continued 


non-agricultural work force had 
group life insurance protection at 
year-end 1958, and that the average 
group certificate provided $3,740 of 
protection. Let us assume that most 
of this group insurance is on wage 
earners and that employer or man- 
agement personnel coverages will not 
materially affect the average. This 
$3,740 of protection then, in the eyes 
of the $5,000 and under wage earner, 
is a very large amount of protection. 
It may often preclude the selling of 
a $500 policy by the debit or com- 
bination life agent. 


Growing Stature 


These are statistics. How do these 
apply to the theme of these articles ? 
Specifically, these articles concern 
the growing stature of the general 
lines agent as a life insurance sales- 
man. If these factors actually do in- 
dicate a trend, and if group insur- 
ance benefits replace at least part of 
the coverages formerly provided by 
the industrial agent, what part will 
the general lines agent play and what 
part will the debit life agent play as 
producers of group policies? 

I am very reliably told that a large 
part of the group business sold this 
past decade comes from fire and 
casualty agents brokering direct to 
life companies and by specialists de- 
voted exclusively to group and pen- 
sion work. Most of the reasons for 
this were stated in the original arti- 
cle of this series, which dealt with 
the many advantages of the fire-cas- 
ualty agent over the life career agent 
as a producer of ordinary life sales, 
and are the same for group sales. 
His need for acquiring additional 
“pure income” for growth, and in 
some cases for survival, resulting 
from higher living and operating 
costs, collection problems, and re- 
ductions in commissions, leads him 
into all avenues of life insurance sell- 
ing. The large unit group sale be- 
comes more and more attractive to 
him, 

The industrial agent, unfortu- 
nately, appears to have a minimum 
opportunity or potential for becom- 
ing the producing agent of the group 
policies that are eating into his mar- 
ket. He normally does not have the 
personal contact with ownership or 
top management of the companies 


purchasing large group coverages. 
If he does have a contact, it is prob- 
ably at the supervisory level which 
is usually not high enough to con- 
trol the sale. The debit life agent for 
the ordinary company would have to 
prospect for this lead. The bulk of 
the “leads” for group business in 
companies with larg¢ group writings 
appears to come from their fire and 
casualty brokers. These are solicited 
direct from the broker by salaried 
(plus commission incentives) com- 
pany group men. Thus the debit 
agent to date, and more so in the 
future it appears, has no way of 
“breaking into” the market, nor can 
he recapture increased amounts of 
ordinary business being lost by more 
group sales in “his” market. 

Once the general lines agent has 
written a few group cases 6n his own 
captive accounts, he realizes the tre- 
mendous income-producing potential 
of his own files, He then starts to 
use group insurance as another 
means to get all the insurance cover- 
ages of a client, including fire, cas- 
ualty, key man, and business life 
coverages. The general lines agent 
may recognize group and retirement 
plans as one of the easiest and most 
lucrative sources of income. He 
finds himself dealing with sizeable 
premiums and steady monthly com- 
mission income—all this with a 
minimum of service and collection 
problems. 


The Help He Needs 


The installations and service are 
absorbed by the local general agents, 
branch offices of the writing com- 
panies, or direct company group 
representatives, and premium pay- 
ments will be made directly to the 
company. Unlike his fire and cas- 
ualty business, the failure to pay 
premiums within the grace period 
will result in the lapse of coverage. 
Both general agents, managers and 
companies will provide him with the 
help he needs. As a matter of fact, 
they do most of the work for him. 
He makes the appointment and in- 
troduces the company group expert 
to the client. From there on he has 
little to do. He does not even be- 
come involved with claim service, 
with the exception of an occasional 
letter or telephone call to the group 
claim department of the company he 
represents when there has been an 
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exceptional delay in the processing 
of a claim, 

Consider some of the various types 
of group life coverages offered and 
let us see if these coverages might 
possibly replace some of the usual 
ordinary life and/or debit life cover- 
ages. Group life gives the equivalent 
of level premium; group term with 
paid-up values purchased by em- 
ployee contributions gives a versatile 
type of paid-up ordinary ; group op- 
tional permanent, which gives the 
employee the option of taking per- 
manent insurance by paying the dif- 
ference in premium for the perman- 
ent, give whole and limited ordinary 
life equivalent; and now more re- 
cently with group dependency life 
there is something analogous to an 
ordinary family policy. Of course 
group pension, retirement and the 
like many times involve endowments 
and annuities. 
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Similar Coverages 






Thus it is apparent now, and will 
be much more so in the future, that 
the debit agent’s customer in many 
cases buys at a discount via the 
group rate and/or the employer con- 
tribution for himself and for his fam- 
ily, insurance coverages which to 
him sound like, and in fact are simi- 
lar to those offered at less face 
amount and at higher premiums by 
the debit man. Even this man’s own 
employee organization—his union— 
exerts on his behalf a very important 
influence on the purchase and imple- 
mentation of his group insurance. 


A very serious effect which this 
can have is to discourage the debit 
life career agent in his creative sell- 
ing techniques. The objections to an 
ordinary sale by a group certificate 
holder can be formidable. Another 
constant hazard you and I have also 
witnessed is where a life career agent 
creates the desire for group cover- 
ages, but the policy is written by the 
general lines man who is servicing 
all other insurance needs of the pros- 
pect. It will become known to him 
through his normal personal contact 
with ownership and management, 
and he will control thereafter. 

The general lines man has many 
natural forces in the insurance realm 
working for his benefit. Group busi- 
ness is one of those lines which 
naturally “flows” to him. Group 
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(Continued on page 46) 
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Brokers can now fully satisfy their clients?’ 
needs for A & H protection through Great- 
West Life. OurnewA&H program includes 
non-cancellable and guaranteed continu- 


able contracts. 


MAXIMUM 


SERIES 








@ New level premium scale 


® Premium variation by 






mk PROTECTION § 


Disability income plans, non-cancell- 
able and guaranteed continuable to 
age 65. Available to employed men, 
ages 18 to 65. 


Commercial disability income plans 
for accident only — or for accident 
and sickness. Available to both em- 
ployed men and women. 


Guaranteed continuable medical ex- 
pense. plans — lifetime hospital and 
surgical contracts; and a Major Medi- 
cal contract with benefits up to $7,500. 
Available to families and individuals. 


® Increased Maximum Benefits 


issue age ® Autopay Monthly Premiums 


For full details, contact our nearest office 


Great-West Lire 


ASSURANCE 


COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE ~- WINNIPEG, CANADA 


YOUR FUTURE 


IS OUR BUSINESS — TODAY 
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Why Major Medical Expense Insurance? 


CHARLES E. RAY 
Vice President 
Associates Life Insurance Group 


T 1s A bit surprising to me that an 
[individual who has been associated 
with accident and sickness insurance 
for thirty years and who has com- 
pletely accepted the principle that 
disability insurance is primary in- 
surance and who has been one of 
the evangelists of this concept would 
ever arrive at the point of even 
questioning the axiom that disability 
insurance is primary insurance ; but 
the developments in the past few 
years, resulting in a jet propelled 
boost in the cost of medical care 
have caused me to step backwards 
and take another look. 


Why Cost Is Increasing? 


First, the inflationary spiral which 
has affected everything has had its 
effects. Secondly, the increased 
quality of medical care available has 
had its effects. These two things are 
the dominant factors in the increased 
cost of medical care although there 
are a few other minor contributing 
items. 

The cost of being sick today is an 
item which the average individual 
is no longer able to pay out of in- 
come—so the individual must pro- 
tect himself with some form of medi- 
cal care insurance because without 
it he faces substantial expense for a 
normal sickness and a serious illness 
can ruin him financially. 

A Federal survey revealed that in 
one year alone one million families 
had medical bills which equaled more 
than one-half their annual income. 
Over five hundred thousand of these 
had medical expenses that exceeded 
their annual income. 

Does an ordinary hospital-medi- 
cal-surgical expense policy do the 
job? The answer is “Yes” only if 
it is something simple and common 
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such as an appendectomy or tonsil- 
lectomy or perhaps the birth of a 
child. A serious illness will leave 
many, many items of expense and 
dollars worth of expenses to be as- 
sumed by the individual. 

Briefly looking back at the rising 
cost of medical care, we find that 
hospital charges have been those 
things which have jumped ahead of 
others. What the hospital would 
have charged $200 for in 1940 for 
the room and ancillary services, this 
same room and services will now 
cost the individual approximately 
$510. Ancillary services often ex- 
ceed the room charge. A surgical 
procedure for which a surgeon would 
have charged $200 in 1940 will be 
at least $300 now with perhaps an 
additional charge for a_ specialist 
who is a consultant for diagnostic 
purposes. Excluding the many new 
miracle drugs developed, the ordi- 
nary things which we have been 
using for years have increased sub- 
stantially in cost and the new mira- 
cle drugs put an additional burden 
on the individual for medical care. 
Another substantial item is the fees 


of a professional anesthetist. Most 
surgeons today insist upon a pro- 
fessional anesthetist and their fees 
are substantially more than those 
of a hospital staff. There has been 
a substantial increase in the cost of 
private duty nursing care. I don't 
know what it is here in your city, 
but in Indianapolis it is currently 
$2 per hour. Other important items 
adding to the cost of being sick today 
include the purchase or rental of 
special equipment, ambulance serv- 
ices and the always dependable fam- 
ily physician. 

Our insurance industry, realizing 
a hospital-surgical policy even with 
the higher limits was fast becoming 
inadequate and leaving for the in- 
dividuals encountering serious sick- 
nesses an enormous gap between the 
dollars recovered and the dollars 
expended, in order to meet the situa- 
tion, catastrophe or major medical 
insurance was first experimented 
with on a group basis. Shortly there- 
after numerous companies started 
marketing an individual major medi- 
cal expense coverage and currently 

(Continued on page 30) 


MEDICAL EXPENSE EXAMPLE 




















Blue Major Medical 
Cross- Plus 
Blue *Major His Blue 
Type of Benefit Expenses HisGroup Shield Medical Group Cross 
Hospital—39 Days at $22. .... $658.00 $390.00 $604.50 Total Figures 
Shown 
po ae RS rues 1033.90 200.00 1033.90 $790.00 $1998.40 
M.M.* 2274.68 2274.68 
Surgeon (3 Operations) ...... 505.00 200.00 300.00 
Me rr Tee eee Ge. 5. ee xdiess NP koedian $500. 
Ded. 
FR Ba ee > waa ten 60.00 75/25% 
yo a ea BIE so ngs w Bes hls G: shane 
Out-Patient Hospital Services, 
Drugs and Appliances MU este hae 5 -* ke a ikee 
pf * Be Oe ae $3532.90 $790.00 $1998.40 $2274.68 $3064.68 $4273.08 
PATIENT PAYS: ...... $2742.90 $1534.50 $1258.22 $468.22 ($738.18) 
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Medical Expense—from page 28 strated by the use of a specific ex- us know from past experience that § '°" © 
ample. there is a limit on each individual's J 'e"¢4 
almost every company in the acci- The bills in the following case budget as to the amount that can be fj P'C"™ 
dent and sickness field writes some which we will use in this demonstra- spent for insurance of all forms in- § PY: 
form of major medical expense tion are not picked out of thin air cluding insurance for protection for the ¢ 
coverage. but were actually incurred by one of disability and medical care expense. the a 
The inadequacies of the basic hos- my closest friends in the year 1957. We run into sales resistance on the long~ 
pital policy in a case of serious ill- They will give usa rather interesting deductible idea. We likewise run ff *°°°P 
ness and a view as to what major _ picture, into sales resistance on co-insurance, disab 
medical can do in lieu of a basic As demonstrated by the foregoing Most major medical policies have § "0" | 
plan and what it can do when it is example, the epitome of protection one or both of these features. SUN 
super-imposed on top of a basic of course is major medical super- Many people and a few agents § " ™ 
plan probably can best be demon- imposed upon a basic plan. All of seem to question the necessity of Phe 
deductibles and co-insurance in med- § 2"4 t 
ical expense insurance; but on the | —the 
basis of long company experience, disab 


not particularly in major medical § with 
hte expense coverage but in writing cov- § P«"S* 
YON-PARTICIPATIN erage for expense reimbursement 


leading up to the development of 


major medical expense coverage, p 
e 


true that the development of this 
ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS: coverage is still in its infancy but 
you may rest assured your industry 


. )UB-STANDAR proves almost conclusively that it is 
rl es RDINARY wholly impractical to put up a blank § 8°" 
is exploring every possibility of im- 
proving the coverage insofar as is fj “°’“ 


check for medical expenses. It is in st 
covel 

reasonably possible and at the same sues 

ee ee time in keeping the rates at a level those 
Ol oe which will enable most people to enab 


of pr 
erage 
purchase this type of coverage. hosp 


some 


A: 

. sura: 

Fyer thin 9 Use of Deductibles qual 
y V 7 The deductible principle is some- mak 

what new to medical care insurance In 

and while it is common in automo- “= 

who 


bile collision insurance and other 


/ forms of insurance covering material oa 
(Z GUARANTEED ISSUE losses. I believe that the accident § °° ! 


INSURED INSURABILITY and sickness business is the first to § " ° 
COMPLETE REINSURANCE institute the use of deductibles to vas 
Today is a good time SERVICES reduce premium costs. I refer spe- ne 
lo invalids the exclusive cifically to the use of elimination 3 Bs 
periods in disability coverage. Elim- We 
ination periods are more desirable = 
BROKERAGE OPPORTUNITY and more important today than ever § "°°. 
e GO Company 7 in the face of the demand by the basi 
public for long-term disability cov- § '°# 
erage. Long-term coverage with high med 
benefits necessitate the use of longer § @ 
elimination periods to reduce pre- § °°" 
mium costs. We in the field must ff '¢ 
REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE thoroughly understand and accept beer 
Vusutddice Con -enesn the concept of deductible as it applies i 
” y to medical care coverage and we § “*P 
peers TEXAS must sell ourselves that this deduc- § °7! 
NOW IN 40 STATES, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, HAWAII tible principle as applied to major be 
i : ioe: gees medical is the only means by which § P' 
we can provide our clients with last * 
ec 
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for comprehensive high maximum 
benefit medical care insurance at a 
premium that most can afford to 
pay. We must school ourselves to 
the deductible principal and adopt 
the attitude that we do in selling 
long-term disability coverage and 
accept the concept that long-term 
disability coverage with an elimina- 
tion period is the same principle of 
insurance as is high maximum bene- 
fit major medical with deductible. 
The principle is the same in both, 
and both cover accident and sickness 
—the only difference being that in 
disability we pay for time lost and 
with major medical we pay for ex- 
penses incurred. 


Classes of Prospects 


Perhaps we can now discuss 
some ideas which could be helpful 
in selling major medical expense 
coverage. There are two classes 
of prospects for major medical cov- 
erage. The first are those who have 
some form of basic hospital-surgical 
coverage and very likely need it. 
The second class of prospect is 
those persons in a salary range 
enabling him to eliminate the basic 
hospital policy. 

As in selling other forms of in- 
surance, it is important that you 
qualify your prospect early and then 
make your presentation accordingly. 

In your presentation of major 
medical insurance to an individual 
who is carrying some plan of basic 
hospital-surgical coverage, it must 
be pointed out that major medical 
in addition to offering protection 
for the serious illnesses also compli- 
ments the basic hospital-surgical 
plan in that it covers numerous 
forms of medical expenses that have 
been mentioned today which are 
not covered under the individual’s 
basic plan of hospital-surgical pro- 
tection. In addition to this, a major 
medical policy covers all items that 
a basic hospital-surgical policy 


covers and extends protection after 
the limits of such basic plan have 


been exhausted. 


It should be brought out that 
expenses covered by a major medi- 
cal policy, even though they may 
be compensated for by a basic hos- 
pital-surgical plan, can be credited 
toward the deductible of the major 


medical plan. 
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Pension Plans? 


Not af you let us help you. 
You get from us: 


Complete line of pension and profit-sharing 
products, both group and individual. 
Flexibility in the use of these products to fit 
the individual needs of your client. 
Experienced technical assistance available 
locally. 

Proved techniques and methods to make it 
easy to get all the facts, design the best plan 
and make a sale. 


Provocative sales ideas to interest your 
clients. 

















Want to know more? Just give our local office a 
call. Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
































Proceeding with the presentation, In working in the second market 
you can then demonstrate that a mentioned, there are two concepts 
major medical coverage super-im- on which you can proceed. 
posed on top of a basic hospital- Many people who can afford med- 
surgical care coverage plan will then ical expenses up to the deductible 
provide your prospect with com- amount in your company’s major 
prehensive high maximum benefits medical policy may be carrying a 
to meet the staggering cost of a_ basic plan of hospital-medical-surgi- 
serious illness or accident for him- cal benefits and it is very easy to 
self or the members of his family set out the limitations of their basic 
as well as having protection for plan and to demonstrate to them 
minor hospital and surgical ex- that for approximately the same 


(Continued on the next page) 


Medical Expense—Continued 


premium they are paying for the 
basic plan that they can, providing 
they are willing to accept the de- 
ductible idea, provide themselves 
and their families with high maxi- 
mum benefit medical care insurance, 
including many items which are not 
compensable under the basic plan. 

Even though the prospect may 
be holding a basic hospital policy 
that you have sold, it is your duty 


as a good agent to make such a 


presentation, 


There are many in this financial 
bracket just mentioned who are not 
carrying any form of basic cover- 
age and who would not be interested 
in such a plan but are most recep- 
tive to the idea of a high maximum 
benefit coverage afforded under a 
major medical plan to offset the 
effects of a serious accident or sick- 
ness, 

The prospects in the second cate- 
gory are those in the higher income 
bracket which automatically puts 
them in a higher tax bracket. I am 
sure you are familiar with all the 
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-..looking toward 
an even greater 


National Fidelity Life 


PRESENTS ITS NEW EMBLEM 


Since the beginning, 44 years ago, the peo- 


ple of N.F.L. have pledged themselves to these 

lasting values: strength, character, and service. 

Fulfillment of this pledge has been the inspira- 

tion for its past development, the motivation for its 

continuing growth. These qualities have always been 

the focal point of our emblem. They are now personified by the knight. 
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tax advantages of all forms of acci- 
dent and sickness insurance but in 
talking to this type of prospect, tax 
advantages are a must. For one 
specific example, if your prospect 
falls in the 35% tax bracket and 
incurs a $3000.00 medical expense 
bill, he has to earn approximately 
$4650 to have a net of $3000 to 
pay these expenses. Then he is 
faced with the problem of replacing 
that $4650 which is impossible and 
it can only be charged off as a loss, 

Major medical expense coverage 
is another typical example of our 
American economic system in that 
through small periodical premium 
payments an individual can provide 
himself and his family with protec- 
tion against catastrophic hospital- 
surgical-medical bills. 

Today agents are charged with 
the responsibility of making availa- 
ble to their clientele our companies’ 
major medical program and failure 
to do so may often bring us some 
most embarrassing moments. 













LONGEVITY DEVELOPMENTS 


FUuTURE GAINS in the life expectancy 
of the American people, which now 
is close to 70 years, are expected to 
be much more modest than those of 
the last two generations, it is re- 
ported by statisticians of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 
By the year 2000, the expectation 
of life at birth in the United States 
is expected to be just over 74 years. 
This anticipated gain of less than 5 
years contrasts with the 20 years 
added to the average lifetime between 
1900 and 1957, the last year for 
which complete figures are available. 
The 1957 figure of 69.3 years was 
0.3 years below the all-time high 
registered in 1954 and 1956, but was 
above that for any year prior to 1954. 
Gains in longevity during recent 
decades have been greatest at the 
younger ages, the statisticians state. 
Thus, since 1900 about 11.5 years 
have been added to the expectation 
of life at age 5, contrasted with an 
increase of 9 years at age 21 and of 
5 years at age 40. At age 65, the 
average remaining lifetime has been 
extended by only about 2 years. In 
1957 the expectation of life at age 
65 was 12.7 years for white males 
and 15.4 for white females; at age 
70, the figures were 10.1 and 12.1. 
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CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER 


had it remained in the estate of the 
donor. 

(b) (1) A funded, irrevocable 
life insurance trust relieves the donor 
of the managerial responsibility of 
the property used to fund the trust; 
it assures payment of premiums pro- 
vided the income from property 
transferred is sufficiently large; and 
it can have the advantage of unify- 
ing the insured’s estate by placing 
the bulk of his property and insur- 


t in 

tax 

one 

pect 

and 

nse 

tely 

) to 

My PART III—LAW, TRUSTS AND TAXATION—1958 

oy (Continued) 

loss. § QUESTION 7 which allow substantial amounts to 

rage “i be transferred to donees free of gift 

our The _modern estate planner taxes, Specifically, a donor may ap- 

that | bas a wide range of instrumen- ply a $3000 annual exclusion against 

ium § talities which he can use In ar each gift to an individual, and a 

vide | Tanging a client’s financial affairs $30,000 specific lifetime exemption 

Se Eigen > Beare -<agceel designed to meet against the aggregate amount of gifts 

ital. § the basic family objectives and to i) excess of the annual exclusion. 
minimize taxes. None of these [f 4 donor is joined by his spouse 

with § imstrumentalities is appropriate iy making these gifts the exclusions 

aila- § Under all circumstances, however, and exemptions are doubled. In ad- 

nies’ J and it is essential that the estate dition, only one-half of the value of 

ilure j Planner recognize the limitations — gifts petween spouses is regarded as 


that may be inherent in the vari- 
ous estate planning tools.” 

Explain briefly, from the 
standpoint of estate planning, 
(1) the advantages, and (2) the 
disadvantages, associated with: 
(a) outright inter vivos gifts; 
(b) funded irrevocable life in- 
surance trusts; and 


(c) testamentary trusts. 


some a gift because of the gift tax marital 
deduction provision. 

Gifts made within three years of 
death are usually considered to be 
“in contemplation of death” and 
therefore includible for Federal es- 
tate tax purposes in the gross estate 
of the decedent. Even under these 
circumstances, however, an inter 
vivos gift may be an advantage in 
that amounts paid for Federal gift 
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ye Answer to Question 7 taxes on such transfers are (i) ex- 
ation cluded from the estate of the dece- 
tates (a) (1) Outright inter vivos dent for Federal estate tax purposes, 
ears. § gifts of estate assets during the life- and (ii) credited, at least in part, 
1an 5 § time of an individual reduce his es- against Federal estate taxes payable. 
years § tate for Federal estate tax purposes There might also be substantial 
ween § at his death. To the extent that his savings in probate expenses because 
r for § estate is so reduced, estate taxes may of the reduction of the probate 
lable. § also be reduced. If the transferred estate through inter vivos gifts. 
S was § property is income producing prop- (2) From the standpoint of estate 
high § erty, the individual may substantially planning, the following disadvan- 
t was § reduce his current Federal income tages are associated with outright 
1954. § tax liability as well. inter vivos gifts: 
ecent Furthermore, inter vivos gifts of Inter vivos gifts are irrovocable 
t the § estate assets are removed from the and, therefore, involve a loss of bene- 
state. § “top” of the Federal estate tax ficial control of the property. This 
years § bracket, where they would be taxed may be a disadvantage if for any 
tation § at death, and are taxed in gift tax reason the donor later wishes to re- 
th an} brackets reflecting accumulation gain control of the property. 
nd of § from the lowest bracket, thereby pro- There is also the possible wastage 
5, the § ducing a potential overall tax saving. of assets through the use of gifts 
; been # Even in comparable brackets the when they might better be used in 
rs. Inf Federal gift tax rate is only three- the estate of the donor. 
at age # «uarters of the Federal estate tax Gifts to minors or incompetent 
males § rate, persons may create a need for costly 
it age There are deductions and exclu- guardianships to handle the prop- 
12.1.8 sions under the Federal gift tax law erty which would not be necessary 
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ance in one trust agreement. It may 
also reduce Federal estate taxes to 
the extent that property is trans- 
ferred out of the estate of the insured. 

Furthermore, such an arrange- 
ment could provide liquidity for the 
estate which will come from the life 
insurance proceeds. For example, 
the trustee may be authorized under 
the terms of the trust to lend funds 
to the decedent’s personal represent- 
ative, secured by some of the estate’s 
non-liquid assets, and to purchase 
outright some of the state assets. A 
funded irrevocable life insurance 
trust has all of the advantages of 
by-passing the probate estate, such 
as saving of probate fees, elimination 
of delays, and elimination of costs of 
administration. 

Unless established in fraud of 
creditors, such a trust arrangement 
also provides full protection against 
the creditors of the insured. 

Finally, such a trust has all the 
advantages of the trust arrangement 
with respect to the beneficiary, such 
as advice for the beneficiary, relief 
from property management, flexi- 
bility, and discretion allowed to the 
trustee in providing funds for the 
beneficiaries needs. 


(2) All of the following repre- 
sent disadvantages which may be 
associated with a funded, irrevocable 
life insurance trust : 

The loss of control of income pro- 
ducing property which may later 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


become a serious disadvantage to the 
donor ; the loss of control of the in- 
surance policy itself by the grantor ; 
and the possible loss of use of settle- 
ment options under the life insur- 
ance policies since these are not 
always available to a trustee. 

Further disadvantages are the 
payment of fees to the trustee for 
the handling of the property and the 
possibility that the trust may not 
earn as high a rate of income on the 
property used to fund the trust as 
the grantor himself might have 
earned had he controlled it. 


(c) (1) A testamentary trust 
can be established in the form of a 
“spendthrift trust” to protect the 
property from the claims of creditors 
of the beneficiary; it can be used to 
unify the insured’s estate so that all 
of his estate assets will be handled 
under one arrangement and one trus- 
tee will administer them; and it can 
also minimize total Federal estate 
taxes in the estates of the testator 
and his spouse through the use of a 
“marital deduction—non-marital de- 
duction” trust to assure optimum 
utilization of the Federal estate tax 
marital deduction provision. 

Furthermore, a testamentary trust 
arrangement has certain advan- 
tages from the standpoint of the 
beneficiary. It may supply elements 
lacking in the beneficiary such as 
character, experience, and knowl- 
edge of investments; discretionary 
powers can be granted the trustee 
to meet special needs of the bene- 
ficiaries as they arise; and in cases 
where minor children are named 
as beneficiaries of the trust, it avoids 
the need for a guardian. 

A testamentary trust also has the 
advantage of assuring that the estate 
assets will pass according to the 
testator’s wishes as contrasted with 
an intestate distribution. After his 
death a substantial degree of flexi- 
bility may be available in the admin- 
istration of the trust depending upon 
the breadth of the discretionary pow- 
ers the testator places in the hands 
of the trustee. 


(2) There are, however, some 
disadvantages which are usually 
associated with a testamentary trust. 

First, since all of the property 
will pass only at the donor’s death 
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there will be no saving of estate 
taxes which might have resulted had 
some of the trust property been 
transferred to a trust during his 
lifetime. There will also be no sav- 
ing of administration expenses be- 
cause there is no reduction in his 
estate during his lifetime. 

Another disadvantage is the lack 
of protection against the claims of 
creditors of the decedent since all 
of the assets will be included in the 
gross estate before they are trans- 
ferred to the trust. 

The testamentary distribution to 
the trust may not qualify for the 
Federal estate tax marital deduction. 
To qualify, property tranferred must 
be so arranged that the surviving 
spouse will receive, at least once a 
year, the income from the trust 
property, and will have a power of 
appointment over the trust corpus 
to her estate or to any other person, 
exercisable by herself, alone. Fail- 
ure to qualify the optimum amount 
of property passing to the spouse, 
(that amount equal to one-half the 
adjusted gross estate) may result in 
substantial Federal estate tax liabil- 
ity which might have been avoided. 

It is also possible that the will may 
be defeated at probate and _ that, 
therefore, the trust may never be 
created and the intent of the testator 
may be ignored. 

Finally, the need to pay trustees’ 
fees from trust income may reduce 
substantially the income from the 
trust available to the trust benefi- 
ciaries. 


QUESTION 8 


(a) Explain briefly the (1) 
nature, (2) purpose, and (3) 
qualifying conditions, of the re- 
tirement income credit available 
under the Federal income tax 
law. 


(b) Indicate the Federal in- 
come tax treatment to the recip- 
ient of each of the following 
items noting any limitations ap- 
picable: 


(1) annuity payments under a 
noncontributory pension plan; 


(2) disability income payments 
under a group accident and sick- 
ness insurance contract financed 
jointly by the employer and his 
employees; 








(3) dividends received by a 
policyholder under a participat- 
ing life insurance contract, and 
(4) dividends received from 
common stock holdings in a do- 
mestic industrial corporation. 












































Answer to Question 8 











(a) (1) This credit appeared for 
the first time in the 1954 Internal 
Revenue Code and was one of seven 
credits available to taxpayers inthe 
computation of the Federal income 
tax return. Such credits are applied 
by an individual after they have ac- 
tually computed and arrived at their 
tax. 

The taxpayer is allowed a credit 
based upon the amount of gross in- 
come received from pensions and 
annuities, interest, rents and divi- 
dends. In general, the credit is equal 
to 20% of the individual’s retirement 
income (not to exceed $1200). 

(2) The retirement income credit 
is designed to provide similar Fed- 
eral income tax treatment to all 
forms of retirement income received 
by older persons as is afforded So- 
cial Security old-age benefits and 
Railroad Retirement benefits. These 
latter types of income are excluded 
from taxpayer’s gross incomes for 
Federal income tax purposes. 

(3) To receive the retirement in- 
come credit described above an in- 
dividual must meet the following 
qualifying conditions. He must have 
attained age 65 before the close of 
the taxable year or if not age 65 
must be receiving income from a 
public retirement system, such as a 
pension, annuity, retirement or sim- 
ilar fund or system established by 
a Federal or state government or 
any political subdivision thereof. To 
be eligible for the retirement income 
credit the individual must have 
earned by personal services at least 
$600. a year for any ten calendar 
years prior to the taxable year for 
which the retirement credit is 
claimed. In the case of a widow or 
widower, the eligibility requirement 
is met if the spouse had earned such 
income. For purposes of computing 
the credit, retirement income cannot 
exceed $1200. Thus the maximum 
credit cannot exceed $240. (20% of 
$1200). In computing retirement 
income the taxpayer must subtract 
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certain amounts from a basic figure 
of $1200. Amounts subtracted from 
the basic $1200 include (1) Social 
Security and Railroad Retirement 
Benefits if any, (2) wholly exempt 
pensions and annuities, and (3) all 
earned income over $1200, if the 
taxpayer is between the ages of 65 
and 71 years at the close of taxable 
year. (If 72 years or older, he 
should not subtract any earned in- 
some.) The remainder (or the ac- 
tual amount of retirement income if 
less) is the amount of retirement 
income used to compute the credit. 


(b) (1) Annuity payments un- 
der a non-contributory pension plan 
will be treated by the recipient for 
Federal income tax purposes as fol- 
lows: 

In general such payments are tax- 
able under Section 72 (a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code. A fixed 
percentage of each guaranteed an- 
nual payment received under an an- 
nuity contract is considered return 


of capital and the balance is taxable 
income. To find the percentage to be 
excluded, called the exclusion ratio, 
it is necessary to divide the total 
investment in the contract by the 
expected total return. Since, in this 
case, the annuitant contributed noth- 
ing (total investment will equal 
zero) his exclusion ratio will be zero 
and therefore the entire amount of 
each annuity payment will be taxable 
income. 


(2) The taxability of disability 
income payments under a group 
health insurance contract financed 
jointly by the employer and his em- 
ployees depends upon the proportion 
of the contribution. The portion of 
the benefits attributable to the em- 
ployee’s contributions are fully ex- 
cluded for Federal income tax pur- 
poses. The portion of the benefits 
attributable to the employer’s con- 
tributions are excludible up to $100 
per week. Any amount in excess of 
$100 a week from this source would 
be included as gross taxable income. 
If disability income payments are 
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the result of sickness this exclusion 
does not apply to the first seven days 
of such disability unless the insured 
is hospitalized at least one day du- 
ing this period. 


(3) Dividends received by a pol- 
icyholder under a participating life 
insurance contract are considered to 
be a return of premium and there- 
fore are not subject to Federal in- 
come tax, until such time as, together 
with other amounts received, they 
exceed the aggregate premium paid 
or other consideration for the policy. 


(4) Dividends received from 
common stock holdings in a domestic 
industrial corporation must be in- 
cluded by the recipient as part of 


his gross income to the extent that § 


they exceed $50. The recipient may 
also take a credit of 4 per cent of 
such income but not to exceed 4 per 
cent of his taxable income. 


QUESTION 9 


(a and b) “A” recently estab- 
lished an irrevocable reversion- 
ary trust for the support of his 
widowed mother now age seventy- 
five. The trust instrument directs 
the trustee, a trust company, to 
distribute to “‘A’s” mother such 
portion of the income of the trust 
as is needed to provide her with 
a standard of living appropriate 
to her station in life, and to ac 
cumulate the remainder of the 
income. Upon the mother’s death 
the trust is to terminate, with the 
trust corpus and accumulated 
income reverting to “A.” 


(1) What would be the Federal 
income tax treatment of the in- 
come of this trust, including the 
portion accumulated? State the 
rules underlying your answer. 


(2) Would the trust corpus and 
accumulated income be included 
in “A’s” estate for Federal estate 
tax purposes if he should prede 
cease his mother? Why or why 
not? 


(c) Assuming all the facts in 
(a and b) above except that the 
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mother is given the entire income 
of the trust during her lifetime, 
explain the treatment of the trust 
corpus under the Federal gift tax 
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ul- 
law. 
a, Answer to Question 9 
life (a and b) (1) A trust which is 
1 to B not required to distribute all of its 
ere- @ income currently is classified as a 
im- § complex trust. The trust in question 
ther B is a complex trust inasmuch as only 
hey a portion of the income—that needed 
paid B to provide the beneficiary with a 
licy. § standard of living appropriate to her 
station in life—is required to be dis- 
rom —§ tributed each year. The remainder 
estic | of the income is to accumulate to the 
in- § trust. 
t of The beneficiaries of a complex 
that § trust are required by the Internal 
may § Revenue Code to include in their 
it of B gross income any distributions made 
t per § to them from the trust. The bene- 
ficiary must report such income 
whether or not distributed to her 
provided the trust agreement re- 
quires that such income be distrib- 
uted to her currently. Trust income 
retains the same character in the 
stab- § hands of the beneficiary as in the 
sion- § hands of the trust. In this case, the 
f his § trust income distributed, or distrib- 
enty- § utable, to the widowed mother would 
rects § be taxable income to her. 
y, to Generally, the grantor of a trust 
such § must report, as taxable income, the 
trust § income from any portion of the trust 
with if he has retained the power to con- 
priate § trol the beneficial enjoyment of the 
lo ac B trust property or income, even 
f the § though the income may be accumu- 
death § lated in the trust. However, Section 
h the 8 674 (b) of the Code specifies nu- 
lated B merous powers of control of the 
beneficial enjoyment of the trust 
which the grantor, or others, may be 
ederal § given without requiring the income 
he in-# to be taxed to the grantor. For ex- 
ug the B ample, a power commonly given to 
te the § trustees is the power to distribute, 
ver. apportion to, or accumulate income 
for a beneficiary but limited to a 
us and § standard such as a standard of living 
sluded § appropriate to the beneficiary’s sta- 
estate § tion in life. Such a power will not 
prede § subject the grantor to a tax if solely 
rw why § exercisable by a trustee who is not 
the grantor, or a spouse living with 
him, provided such power is exercis- 
acts in fj able without the consent of any other 
nat the#person. Thus, in this case the in- 
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come which was not distributed, but 
accumulated to the trust would be 
taxable to the trust for Federal in- 
come tax purposes, and not to the 
grantor. ; 

(2) In general, property trans- 
ferred to a trust will be included in 
the gross estate of a decedent pro- 
vided the decedent retained a rever- 
sionary interest in the property, and 
provided the value of such reversion- 
ary interest immediately prior to the 
decedent’s death exceeded 5 per cent 





of the value of such property. The 
reversionary interest which the de- 
cedent retains must have arisen by 
the express terms of the instrument 
of transfer. A reversionary interest 
includes a possibility that the prop- 
erty transferred may return to the 
decedent or his estate or may be 
subject to a power of disposition by 
him. The reversionary interest is to 
be valued immediately prior to the 
decedent’s death by use of mortality 
(Continued on the next page) - 
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tables and actuarial principles pur- 
suant to Estate tax regulations. 

If a donor transfers property in 
trust, with the income to a benefi- 
ciary for life and the corpus revert- 
ing to the donor if he survives the 
heneficiary, then upon his death be- 
fore the beneficiary dies only the 
value of the transferred property 
less the outstanding life estate to the 


beneficiary is includible in the dece- 
dent’s gross estate. 

Thus, in determining the extent to 
which the trust corpus will be in- 
cluded in “A’s” estate at the time 
of his death should he predecease 
his mother, it would be necessary to 
first determine the extent of his 
reversionary interest at the time of 
his death. Should such interest ex- 
ceed 5 per cent of the valued prop- 
erty, then it becomes necessary to 
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determine the value of the trans- 
ferred property plus interest, less 
the present value of the outstanding 
life estate to the mother. The re- 
maining value would then be includ- 
ible in the decedent’s gross estate 
because of the reversionary interest 
he retained in the trust. The accu- 
mulated income in the trust would 
be added to the value of the trust 
and would be included in the dece- | 
dent’s gross estate. 


(c) Under the Federal gift tax 
law the general rule is that if the 
income of a trust is required to be 
distributed currently, but distribu- 
tion of the corpus is deferred, the 
gift of the income is one of a present 
interest, and that of the corpus one 
of a future interest. In this case, the 
corpus of the trust is intended to 
revert back to the donor at the death 
of the mother and therefore there is 
no gift over of the trust corpus and 
hence no gift tax will apply to the 
value of the trust corpus. Only the 
income from the trusteed property, 
for the term of the trust, is the 
subject matter of a gift, and there- 
fore taxable under the gift tax law. 
Since such income represents a gift 
of a present interest, the gift tax 


exclusions and exemptions are avail- 
able. 


To determine the amount of a 
taxable gift in this case, it is neces- 
sary to subtract the value of the 
grantor’s reversionary interest. The 
gift tax would then apply to the 
present value of the income to the 
mother and would be measured by 
the difference between the value of 
the trust corpus and the value of the 
reversionary interest. Since no dis- 
cretion has been given to the trustee 
with respect to the payment of part 
or all of the income or principal to 
the beneficiary during the term of 
the trust, the value of the reversion- 
ary interest is capable >f actuarial 
computation and valuation and it is 
therefore possible to set a value on 
the gift itself for Federal gift tax 
purposes. Where it is impossible, 
however, to so compute and va'ue 
the reversionary interest as, for °x- 
ample, in a case where the trusiee 
is given discretion with respect to 
the payment of income or principal, 
the full value of the donated prop- 
erty would be ‘taxable for gift put- 
poses. 
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QUESTION 10 


Indicate the circumstances un- 
der which, and the value at 
which, the following types of 
property interests would be in-. 
cluded in a decedent’s gross 
estate for Federal estate tax pur- 
poses: 

(a) proceeds from a life in- 
surance policy on the life of the 
decedent; 

(b) a life insurance policy on 
the life of a person other than 
the decedent; 


(c) an annuity contract on 
the life of the decedent; and 

(d) common stock held in a 
revocable trust set up by the de- 
cedent during his lifetime. 


Answer to Question 10 


(a) The proceeds from a life in- 
surance policy on the life of a dece- 
dent would be included in a dece- 
dent’s gross estate for Federal estate 
tax purposes under any of the fol- 
lowing circumstances : 

(1) If the proceeds of the policy 
are payable to the estate of the 
decedent ; (2) if the proceeds of the 
policy are payable to a third party 
beneficiary but the insured retained 
at least one of the incidents of 
ownership, and (3) if the owner- 
ship interest in the policy were 
transferred to another within three 
years of the insured’s death under 
such circumstances as to be con- 
strued as a transfer in comtempla- 
tion of death. 

Under .each of these circum- 
stances the amount of the life in- 
surance policy for Federal estate 
tax purposes would be valued as 
including the proceeds, or face of 
the policy, plus any accumulated 
dividends, plus any prepaid premi- 
ums, less any policy loans outstand- 
ing upon death. 

(b) When a policy is owned by 
a person other than the insured, and 
the owner, usually the beneficiary, 
predeceases the insured, the value of 
the policy is includible in the own- 
er’s gross estate. Such ownership 
of the policy is evidenced by the 
owner’s retention of any of the inci- 
dents of ownership, which are exer- 
cisable either alone or in conjunction 

with some other person. 
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For the purposes of Federal 
estate taxation, a paid-up policy so 
included would be valued at replace- 
ment cost which would be measured 
by the amount of a gross single pre- 
mium for such a policy at the at- 
tained age of the decedent. If the 
policy was a premium-paying policy, 
then the value would be measured 
by the interpolated terminal reserve 
value plus any unearned portion of 
the current premium. (It has been 
held that the cash surrender value 























is not a proper measure of valuation 
of a policy for this purpose.) 

(c) If the annuity contract on the 
life of the decedent is a single life 
annuity, it will be included in the 
decedent’s gross estate, for Federal 
estate tax purposes, if the contract 
is owned by the decedent and refund 
benefits are payable after death. 
The value at which the annuity 
would be included is the present 
value of the refund payments at the 


(Continued on the next page) 
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time of the annuitant’s death, as de- 
termined from Table II in the estate 
tax regulations. Where the dece- 
dent has paid only a portion of the 
premium for the contract, only a 
proportional part of the value is 
included in his gross estate. Premi- 
ums paid by his employer are con- 
sidered paid by the decedent, unless 
paid under a qualified trust or pen- 
sion plan. 


If the annuity contract is a joint 
and last survivor annuity, it will 
be included in the decedent’s estate 
if the decedent contributed part or 
all of the purchase price. The value 
of a joint and last survivor annuity 
at the death of an annuitant is the 
cost, (gross single premium) in the 
same company, of a comparable an- 
nuity to the survivor at his attained 
age on the date of the decedent’s 
death. The value at which the 
annuity would be included in the 
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decedent’s estate would be that por- 
tion of the value of the annuity 
which is equal to the proportion o/ 
the purchase price paid by the de- 
cedent. 

(d) Common stock held in a re- 
vocable trust, set up by the decedent 
during his lifetime, would be in- 
cluded in the decedent’s gross estate 
for Federal estate tax purposes be- 
cause the decedent has retained the 
right to terminate the trust during 
his lifetime, and thereby regain con- 
trol of the shares. Since he has the 
right to revoke the trust, all the 
trust property is considered to be 
a part of his gross estate because of 
his potential control over the prop- 
erty. 

The common stock for Federal 
estate tax purposes would be valued 
at its fair market value. Inthe case 
of a stock listed on the stock ex- 
change this is usually the mean be- 
tween the highest and lowest quoted 
selling prices on the applicable valu- 
ation date. If there were no sales 
on the valuation date the value is 
determined by taking the mean be- 
tween the highest and lowest sales 
on the nearest date before and the 
nearest date after the valuation date, 
and pro-rating the difference be- 
tween the mean prices to the valua- 
tion date. If this method is used, 
both dates must be within a reason- 
able period of the valuation date. 
If actual sales are not available 
within a reasonable period the mean 
between bona fide bid and asked 
prices may be taken as the value. 
In addition, the Regulations state 
that if the sales or bid and asked 
prices do not reflect a fair market 
value “then some reasonable modifi- 
cation of that basis or other relevant 
facts and elements of value are con- 
sidered in determining the fair mar- 
ket value.” The decedent’s personal 
representative may make use oi 
the optional valuation date if he 
chooses. This is one year after the 
date of death, except as to property 
sold or distributed during the first 
year following the decedent’s death, 
in which event the optional valua- 
tion date is the date on which the 
property was sold or distributed. 


Bound copies of all five parts of the 1958 
C.L.U. Questions and Answers are available 
at $1.50 per copy from The American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters, 3924 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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Grass is always supposed to be greener in the next pasture. That’s why they 
have fences for cows. And that, too, is why there are globe-trotters, and 
divorce courts, and dissatisfied life insurance salesmen. 


But Franklin salesmen don’t bother looking over fences with that day- 
dreaming light in their eyes. They know that the grass is greenest right where 
they are. Last year the hundred leading Franklin representatives averaged 
$37,070.98 in commission earnings. The 100th man earned $19,708.93. The 
200th man earned $13,936.21. And the 300th received $10,717.82. 


(Figures as reported to Internal Revenue Service.) 


That's lots of alfalfa! 


So if you are suffering from wallet-anemia, and have developed a roving 
eye for the fields beyond the fence, take a look at a Franklin Agency contract. 
It assures contentment, with an ample supply of “long green.” 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 
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Where Are We Going?—from p. |8 


terial as compared with a compre- 
hensive coverage of each of the five 
parts of the C.L.U. program, and the 
maintenance of uniform standards 
and practices on a collegiate level 
throughout the entire nation. Let it 
always be remembered that the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers was the first professional 
set-up for a large calling which was 
on the collegiate level and uniform 
throughout the United States. 

(2) Increasing by all manner of 


honorable means (but without re- 
laxing high existing standards) the 
total number of C.L.U.s as rapidly 
as possible to gain public professional 
recognition of the life underwriter’s 
calling as a whole. For a profes- 
sional calling there is great strength 
in the number of professional prac- 
titioners who make up the calling. It 
is one thing to be just a professional 
individually in a given calling, but it 
is a much bigger thing to be a pro- 
fessional individually in a calling 
which is itself, as a whole, recog- 
nized publicly as measuring up to 





AS N/W NATIONAL LIFE BEGINS ITS 75th YEAR... 


IFTY-ONE years ago, Hugo Gailfus of Rolla, N.D., purchased a life 
insurance peer from Northwestern National Life—a policy which 


has long since 


en paid up. Coincident with the start of N/W National’s 


75th Anniversary Year, Sept. 15, Mr. Gailfus was handed a check for 
$3,000, the face amount of his policy. For at 96, Hugo Gailfus has out- 


lived the mortality table. 


Times were looking up in 1908 when he bought his N/W National 
policy. But wars, depressions and family crises lay ahead. “I am in trouble 
and want some money,” he wrote us in 1921. 

In depression-wracked 1933, Gailfus with “practically no crops, owing 
to drought and grasshoppers,” and “doubtful if I could borrow money 
anywhere else,” once more wrote us, “hoping you will be able to carry 


me until better times come.” 


Thrifty Hugo Gailfus long ago paid back his policy loans. When the 


check for $3,000 was delivered to him, it marked more than the fullfillment 
of a half-century-old contract. It reaffirmed to life insurance buyers once 
again that N/W National can be lastingly relied on to to keep faith 


with them, through good times and bad. 
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the status of a profession. A calling 
cannot be made a profession by law, 
or by a formal declaration of the 
calling itself. The public comes to 
recognize a calling as a profession 
by a two-fold standard, namely, (1) 
the quality of the service performed 
and (2) by a sufficiently large pro- 
portion of the practitioners contact- 
ing the public. In due course, in 
view of all that is now being done 
by the American College and the 
American Society, I believe that 
within 25 years a sufficiently large 
proportion of the practitioners will 
be reached. 


Each Help the Other 


(3) Emphasis upon company 
courses and the L.U.T.C. program 
as training and insurance education 
within the industry. The C.L.U. and 
the L.U.T.C. programs should never 
be antagonistic to one another. Each 
should help and support the other. 
L.U.T.C. can, and should be, a great 
feeder of candidates into the C.L.U. 
program, thus hastening the time of 
the attainment of the sufficiently 
large proportion of practitioners, and 
the resulting adequate public recog- 
nition of life underwriting as a pro- 
fession. 

(4) Great emphasis by both the 
American College and the American 
Society, as well as by the life insur- 
ance industry itself, upon the rapid 
growth of the new Management Ed- 
ucation program of the American 
College in the interest of having 
more managers and general agents 
become C.L.U.s. Eighteen years ago, 
at the time of the N.A.L.U. Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia, I maintained 
that managers of agents constituted 
the most strategic group to encour 
age C.L.U. growth. They have 
under their guidance so many young 
life underwriters who look to then 
for career advice and general edu 
cational guidance. When managers 
are C.L.U.s they know what i 
means and their guidance is gener 
ally sound and effective. When the 
are not C.L.U.s, the result is so ofte1 
otherwise for the simple reason tha: 
they are not informed to guide thei: 
agency group C.L.U.-wise, and are 
so often disposed to oppose the 
C.L.U. cause in an offhand manner 
What a wonderful thing it would b« 
if the great majority of manager: 
of field underwriters were C.L.U.s 
How soon we would reach _ the 
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(.L.U. figure amounting to a “suffi- 


the Ig ciently large proportion of the prac- 
to  ttioners contacting the public.” 

ion In addition to the aforementioned 

1) four main factors aiding the growth 


of the C.L.U. movement there is an- 
other, as great as any: namely, the 
extraordinarily rapid growth of life 


cf jiisurance education for the Ameri- 
one can family layman through the col- 
the legiate and secondary educational 
hat system of the nation. Public insur- 
rge ance education, indoctrinating of the 
wilt buyer of insurance, is the great ally 


oi life underwriting and the institu- 
tion of life insurance. It is a matter 
oi great interest to know that public 
insurance education along economic 
lines, as contrasted with actuarial 


etd and insurance law education, which 
as the American College did so much to 
avidl initiate and develop in many insti- 
eer tutions of higher learning through- 
ath out the country, should in turn be- 
her. come a factor of greatest significance 
seat in furthering the future growth and 
LU. welfare of the C.L.U. professional 
; af movement itself. 

ntly 

and The Last Newcomer 

sud Insurance education along eco- 
| nomic lines, involving the reasons for 
the the soundness of insurance and its 
leiain usefulness to self, the family, and 
ile the vocation of the family head, has 
pid been the last prominent newcomer 
Ed- into the collegiate array of business 
bias enterprises. By 1910, only ten insti- 
ving tutions of higher learning gave or- 
iets ganized instruction in that phase of 
ago, life insurance. Seventeen years later, 
tani by 1927, the year of the American 
badd College’s incorporation, the number 


uted had risén to only 56 universities and 


ae colleges. Thereafter, the increase 
te was extraordinarily great, and the 
mang American College played a large part 
heen in that increase. By 1947, the num- 
wii ber of universities and colleges of- 


fering organized instruction in in- 


gers 
8 surance totalled 239, and a recent 


ey survey for 1956 shows a total of 
the nearly 500 universities and colleges, 
shes an increase of 100% during the last 
tha: decade. Clearly, this large increase 


is not in the areas of acturial science 


thei: : 
and insurance law. It has been es- 


| are a f : 

the sentially in the area of the economic 
a phases of the subject for the lay 
ld be student of insurance, or for those 


iwers 
U.s! 
the 


career—for the field 
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{| BOSTON MUTUAL BUILDING ] 


BOSTON MUTUAL 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
yf TUART 

BOSTON 16. WASSACHLSETI 
INCORPORATED 


PREETI 


Old in tradition and sense of respon- 
sibility—new in our progressive 
approach to the constantly chang- 
ing needs of policyholders. 








88 years 
of experience providing 
. security for millions 
of men and women 


in many countries 


around the world. 





Head Office Building, Montreal 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 





who contemplate insurance as a 
underwriter 


contacting the public. Judging from 
former surveys, there are now about 
25,000 such college graduates leav- 
ing for home each year to become 
family heads, business leaders, 
leaders in the teaching area, in social 
and church work, in the press, in the 
legislative area, and in many other 
ways. And the important thing is 
that they go back to their communi- 
ties reasonably well informed, and 
as friends of sound legal reserve life 
insurance. The 25,000 will soon be- 
come 50,000 a year, and I hope I 
may live to see the 50,000 become 
100,000, as it surely will. And all 


these young people become centers 
of influence to spread the gospel of 
life insurance among the millions of 
American homes and business enter- 
prises. 

In 1933 it became possible, be- 
cause of the rapid growth in collegi- 
ate education, to establish the 
American Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance. That organ- 
ization is flourishing. It publishes a 
valuable Journal along research and 
informative lines, and it includes 
as associate members insurance 
company teachers of insurance, so 






(Continued on the next page). 
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Where Are We Going?—Continued 


that the two groups of teachers may 
share their ideas and differences, 
and discuss their thinking for mutual 
understanding and common action. 
Through the S. S. Huebner Founda- 
tion for Insurance Education, and 
in other ways, definite steps have 
been taken to assure the preparation 
of well qualified teachers of insur- 
ance in our universities and colleges. 
Here again, these teachers, ever mul- 
tiplying, will each become a center 
of influence life-insurance-wise lo- 
cally, and then through their stu- 
dents, centers of influence nationally. 
Through joint action of the Institute 
of Life Insurance and the leaders of 
the nation’s secondary school system, 
insurance economics is also being 
introduced into the study program 
of several hundred additional high 
schools each year. A program of 
public insurance education, designed 
for the proper education and indoc- 
trination of the public has thus been 
largely created and is in process of 
further rapid enlargement and per- 
fection. The march of public educa- 
tion in insurance is irresistible; the 
momentum will become ever greater. 


In Every School 


What a reasonable thought it is 
that the fundamentals of life insur- 
ance economics, so basic a subject 
for all humanity, should not be lim- 
ited to our collegiate schools of busi- 
ness, but should also be emphasized, 
for a brief period at least, to students 
in every school of engineering, arts 
and science, medicine, law, educa- 
cation, etc. The subject should also 
be presented in every college for 
women. There the students should 
certainly be taught the economic 
rights of the wife and the children. 
When the time comes, they ought to 
be prepared to say to the prospective 
husband: “Here, you sign up for a 
decent amount of life insurance pro- 
tection of the right kind before I 
enter into an agreement with you, 
the most important economic agree- 
ment between the cradle and the 
grave.” Likewise, the subject should 
be emphasized in every theological 
seminary, where today the teachers 
of the flock are being prepared. Gen- 
erally speaking, but with some ex- 
ceptions, the churches are today far 
behind in the teaching of many vital 
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things in every day living along good 
and righteous lines, and life insur- 
ance is certainly one of them. 

When all the aforementioned 
sources of public education enter the 
insurance educational picture sub- 
stantially we shall be able to add 
the most important educational 
source of all, especially from the 
indoctrinated father and mother to 
the children, the family unit itself, 
the very basis of all life insurance. 
Today the family is not yet a life 
insurance educational force of im- 
portance, because it has not had the 
indoctrinating influence from our 
school system sufficiently long. But 
25 years hence we shall add the 
Family as a great life insurance 
school, the greatest of all, just as it 
has become the greatest school to 
the children with respect to the mer- 
its of a fair amount of education gen- 
erally. 

In my youth relatively few grad- 
uated from high school and very few 
attended a university or college. To- 
day that is all very different, and 
why? The family unit has become 
the great educator of the childen 
with respect to the merits of higher 
education. It will be the same with 
respect to life insurance in due 
course. I know that this will hap- 
pen. My family, for example, though 
just average financially, believes 
heart and soul—every one of them 
—in a decent amount of life insur- 
ance protection and the gearing of 
current living expenses to that fun- 
damental obligation. 


Increasing Need 


Public insurance education repre- 
sents a great selling-teaching move- 
ment to spread the beneficent in- 
fluence of life insurance into the 
millions of American homes and 


business enterprises. That should 
also be the objective of the American 
Agency System. Public education 
joins with the selling-teaching activ- 
ities of educated life underwriters. 
The public system is designed to 
prepare the buying public for the 
more ready and willing acceptance 
of the professional service of well 
equipped underwriters by way of 
programing, estate analysis, eco- 
nomic advisership, and periodic re- 
valuation of previously arranged in- 
surance programs. Any well edu- 
cated life underwriter will tell you 


what a pleasure it is, especially from 
the standpoint of policy size (the all 
important thing) to negotiate with 
a person of fair life insurance under- 
standing and a sense of family obli- 
gation. 

It is folly to believe that mass 
marketing will tend to hurt or elimi- 
nate the educated professional un- 
derwriter. The uneducated sales- 
man, who just sells without knowing 
how or what to teach, will have a 
hard row to hoe during the next 
25 years. Ultimately he is destined 
for the open window. But the edu- 
cated underwriter of true profes- 
sional stature will be needed more 
than ever, as the average family life 
insurance coverage today, now very 
unrealistic and shameful from the 
standpoint of family obligation, rises 
far beyond the present pitifully small 
average of 18 months of income, and 
that amount without deduction for 
plaguing outstanding installment 
debts. 


Professional Relationship 


During the next 25 years we shall 
see a powerful trend, already very 
noticeable, toward the client-under- 
writer relationship. It is a personal 
professional relationship that the 
American people, as they become in- 
surance educated, will want more 
and more. They will want their edu- 
cated insurance man just as they 
have been educated to want their 
doctor, lawyer and accountant. The 
life underwriter can then teach his 
client frankly and powerfully just as 
can the doctor, lawyer, accountant or 
minister. The uneducated salesman, 
without a client relationship, has a 
much more difficult time and gen- 
erally concludes that for him selling 
and teaching are as difficult to mix 
as are water and oil. Moreover, as 
an insurance educated public desires 
increasingly a client relationship, it 
will correspondingly put greater em- 
phasis upon the existence of a worth- 
while professional designation like 
C.L.U., just as the public now em- 
phasizes the existence of such 
designations as prevail in law, meci- 
cine and accounting. 

In addressing the International 
Insurance Conference in commemcr- 
ation of the 75th Anniversary of the 
founding of the Wharton School of 
the University of Pennsylvania, | 
made the following statement: 
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“Within the next 25 years, a greatly 
enlarged educated professional field 
force of insurance underwriters will 
contact a greatly enlarged insurance- 
educated public. The result will be 
the development of a client relation- 
ship between the underwriter and 
the client, similar to that which 
exists in medicine, law and account- 
ing. Then ‘selling’ will become 
‘teaching’ and advisership.’ Then 
the present lack of a sense of proper 
family responsibility will be super- 
seded by much higher life insurance 
per family than now prevails. In- 
surance education for both under- 
writers and the buying public is the 
great ally of the private insurance 
industry and insurance as an insti- 
tution.” 


BLUE CROSS INCREASES 















































THE FLORIDA BLUE Cross received 
approval of an average increase of 
15.6% in its rates effective October 
1 on group policies and January 1 
on non-group policies. The service 
had applied for an increase of 20.7%. 

For the Maryland Blue Cross a 
rate increase averaging 19.9% was 
authorized effective October 1. An 
increase of 24.5% had been sought. 

The Hospital Service Plan of New 
Jersey (Blue Cross) filed for in- 
creased rates to become effective 
January 1960. The changes repre- 
sent an average increase of 17.8% 
for group policies and 20.5% for 
non-group contracts. The depart- 
ment had a hearing on the filing 
August 25. 


HEAD, FACE, AND NECK 
INJURIES 


THE LAW-SCIENCE Academy of 
America and the Law-Science 
Foundation of America will conduct 
short courses on “Medicolegal As- 
pects of Head, Face, and Neck 
Injuries” in a number of cities be- 
ginning November 7. Information 
about the courses, which deal with 
a frequent cause of claim in personal 
injury cases, may be obtained from 
Hubert Winston Smith, Chancellor 
of the Law-Science Academy of 
America, the Law-Science Institute, 
The University of Texas, Austin 12, 
Texas. 
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Forty years of progress 


~ 


Introducing franchise 
group and 
non-cancellable 
accident and 
sickness insurance 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Lincoln, Nebraska 


Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr., President 











KNIGHTS 


A Name of Distinction 





KNIGHTS is a distinct name among old 
line legal reserve life insurance compa- 
nies. There is only one. 


Combination Agencies 
T. J. McLaughlin 


Vice President and 
Director of Agencies 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
852 Ridge Avenue 
Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


Ordinary Agencies 
George Milne, Jr. 


Vice President and 
Director of Ordinary Agencies 


WESTERN REGIONAL OFFICE 
1243 N Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


rae ANIGHTS wee 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


KNIGHTS Agents have wide opportuni- 
ties to sell with modern forms of Ordi- 
nary, Weekly Premium, Group Plans, 
Accident and Sickness and Annuities. 


KNIGHTS Life ranks among the big 
companies of national stature. Founded 
in 1917, it now operates in 20 States and 
has over $725,000,000 life insurance in 
force dnd more than $136,000,000 
assets. 








Debit Agent—from page 27 


coverages therefore may be provid- 
ing the $5,000 income and under 
market with life insurance hereto- 
fore sold by the debit life agent. On 
the other hand, the major industrial. 
companies have apparently recog- 
nized that this trend has eaten into 
their market, and they are therefore 
directing their educational programs 
with a view towards producing 
higher unit sales in the form of $500 
to $5,000 policies called monthly 
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CHICAGO 
The Pick-Congress 





—=S5 MINNEAPOLIS 
The Pick-Nicollet 








DETROIT 
The Pick-Fort Shelby 





CLEVELAND 
The Pick-Carter 





PITTSBURGH 
The Pick-Roosevelt 





other Albert Pick Hotels 
Birmingham, Ala... Pick-Bankhead 
Cincinnati, 0...... Pick-Fountain Square 
Columbus, 0...... Pick-Fort Hayes 
Dayton, 0........ Pick-Miami 
Evanston, I! -Pick-Georgian 
Flint, Mich Pick-Durant 
St. Louis, Mo Pick-Mark Twain 
Pick-Melbourne 
South Bend, Ind.. .Pick-Oliver 
Toledo, 0......... Pick-Fort Meigs 
Topeka, Kan Pick-Kansan 
Washington, D.C...Pick-Lee House 
Youngstown, 0... .Pick-Ohio 


Albert Pick Motels 
Chattanooga, Tenn..Albert Pick Motel 
Colo.Springs,Colo. Albert Pick Mote! 
Huntsville, Ala. Albert Pick Motel 
Miami Beach, Fla..Albert Pick Hotella 
i Albert Pick Motel 
Albert Pick Mote! 
Natchez, Miss... ..Albert Pick Motel 
Portsmouth, Va....Holiday Inn Motel 
Rockford, til.. -Albert Pick Mote! 
St. Louis, Mo......Albert Pick Motel 
Terre Haute, Ind...Albert Pick Motel 


New York 
Sales Office 
Murray Hill 

7-8130 


Chicago 
Sales Office 
STate 2-4975 





Albert Pick Hotels 





debit ordinary. This has grown very 
rapidly and is a definite instrument 
for them to use to recapture this 
market. 

In many cases the purchaser of 
coverage now in the $5,000 and un- 
der income market is not the wage 
earner, but the employer or union at 
his place of work. The average fire 
and casualty man is often a very 
politically and socially influential cit- 
izen. He is also an owner of a busi- 
ness—his own fire and casualty 
agency—and his office and secretary 
are often in the financial center of 
his community. Moreover because 
he is a permanently located part of 
the financial community, he has more 
joint community, civic and social 
activities with the purchasers of 
group insurance—the managers and 
owners of businesses. He has and 
probably will increase his control 
over this lucrative ready-made mar- 
ket. Not only will he want it, but it 
appears he will pursue this type of 
income with more effort than he has 
expended in writing new types of 
coverages in the fire and casualty 
field. Don’t you think this may be 
another reason that he may become 
“The New Life Insurance Sales- 
man ?” 


DEATH PAYMENTS 


TWO GREAT KILLERS of the American 
people—the cardiovascular-renal dis- 
eases and cancer—accounted for 
75% of the half-billion dollars paid 
out in death claims last year by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

The $501,415,000 paid by the 
Metropolitan in death claims was 
$20,000,000 more than was paid out 
in 1957, and was three times the 
amount paid out 20 years ago. The 
rise in the amounts paid to bene- 
ficiaries reflects not only the rise in 
the number of policyholders but also 
the larger average amount of life in- 
surance per policyholder. 

Payments on account of deaths 
from the cardiovascular-renal dis- 
eases in 1958 totaled about $276,- 
248,000, or substantially more than 
the amount paid for all other causes 
combined. The bulk of this money 
was for heart disease deaths; coro- 
nary artery disease alone accounted 
for more than $134,000,000. 


Cancer deaths resulted in claims of 
more than $100,000,000, about one 
fifth of the total amount. 

Accidental deaths were responsi- 
ble for claim payments totaling 
nearly $45,000,000; more than half 
this sum was for fatalities in motor 
vehicle accidents. 

During the year the Metropolitan 
paid more than $9,000,000 on poli- 
cies which had been in effect less 
than one year. 


REAL ESTATE ASSETS 


LIFE INSURANCE companies of the 
United States now have 3.2% of 
their assets in real estate, a total 
of $3,522,000,000 or $242,000,000 
more than a year ago, reports the 
Institute of Life Insurance. Com- 
mercial and industrial rental prop- 
erties accounted for holdings of 
$2,166,000,000, up $76,000,000 this 
year. The June 30 figures are re- 
ported by the Institute as follows: 


Acquired 
6 Mos. 6 Mos. 
1959 1958 
(000,000 Omitted) 
Company Used $61 $68 
Rental Housing 
Commercial Rental 


June 30 June 30 
1959 1958 
(000,000 Omitted ) 

$900 $846 


432 444 
2,166 1,966 
24 24 


Company Used 
Rental Housing 
Commercial Rental 
Other 


Total “$3,522 $3,280 
MUTUAL FUND 
HOLDINGS 


Or THE $299,000,000,000 of com- 
mon and preferred stock listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, mu- 
tual fund investment companies hold 
an estimated $10,600,000,000 or 
3.55%, according to the National 
Association of Investment Compan- 
ies. This is an increase of 0.15% 
since the end of 1958. The propor- 
tion of issues held by investment 
companies has been increasing stead- 
ily but slowly, the association said. 
In 1940, mutual funds held an esti- 
mated 3% of 1% of N.Y.S.E. listed 
securities. From that low base, there 
has been less than a five-fold increase 
in the past 18% years in the propor- 
tion of listed stocks held. 
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OHIO NATIONAL LIFE’S 


Pension Trust and 
Profit Sharing Plans 


Coverage to $10,000 on 10 lives or more and to $20,000 on 25 lives 

or more on Guaranteed Issue basis. 

e Regular Retirement Plan Endowment available, guaranteeing 
$10 per month per $1,000 insurance, 10 years Certain and 
Continuous. 


e The New Special Life Rate Policy (male and female rates) 
makes calculations easier by providing exactly $2.50 per month 
per $1,000 at Age 65, at all ages of issue. Convertible up to 
$20 per month per $1,000 of insurance. Ideal for Split-Funding 
and Profit-Sharing. 

e Post funded annuities. Graded death benefit policies available. 

e Complete consulting service facilities—Plan design and pro- 
posal; sample indenture and tax filing forms prepared by 
Home Office. 

e On combination plans, flexible methods of funding Auxiliary 
Fund. 


Extremely low participating premiums per 1,000 for Male Lives: 





Life Rate Policy at 65 Retirement Plan Endowment at 65 
Age $5,000 Policy $10,000 Policy $5,000 Policy $10,000 Policy 








25 16.86 16.41 32.14 31.69 
35 23.19 22.74 47.15 46.70 
45 35.40 34.95 77.71 77.26 
55 65.03 64.58 168.82 168.37 




















Still further reductions for larger sized policies. 
Top commission scale — plus vested renewals on each case. 


Ohio Nar \Liafe 


INSURANCE COMPANY: CINCINNATI 








sales 


American Mutual Life: Paid-for ordinary 
life for July was 12% over July, 1958, and 
for the year thus far showed a 9% gain 
over the same period last year. 





American National: Mid-year report 
showed insurance in force had gained 
$216,302,623, up 47% over the $147,544,- 
569 increase in first half of 1958, and 
bringing total in force to $4,727,189,051. 
New paid sales for same period totaled 
$550,975,524, up 27% over the $434,430,- 
916 reported in first six months of 1958. 


Bankers Life (lowa): New business 
written in July amounted to $55,800,780 
representing an increase of more than 
30% over same month last year—ordinary 
showing an increase of more than $7 
million to total $36,021,166 and grou 
up nearly $6 million to $19,779,614 com- 
pared with July, 1958. Production for 
first seven months amounted to $306,391,- 
851 (ordinary $177,196,284 and group 
$129,195,567), an increase of more than 
26% over same period last year. Total 
life insurance in force reached $3,465,- 
866,460 at end of July, of which $1,921,- 
983,528 was ordinary and $1,543,882,932, 
group. 


Bankers National: New ordinary life paid- 
for in July was 36% over amount for 
same month in 1958 and for first seven 
months totaled $31,458,589, a 29% in- 
crease over corresponding period last year. 
Total new business, including group, 
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New York 21, N. Y. 
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equaled $57,155,423 compared to $42,873,- 
122 for same period last year. Total in- 
surance in force at end of July amounted 
to $561,550,369, an increase of $30,771,911 
since the first of the year. 


Calhoun Life: Business in first six months 
increased 16.3%, and ordinary insurance 
in force rose 16.9%. 


Crown Life: During July wrote $12,956,- 
000 in the United States which is 33% 
greater than during the same period last 
year. 


Equitable Life (lowa). Production for 
July amounted to $14,714,333, an increase 
of 7.5% over the corresponding month 
in 1958. For the first seven months the 
total was $109,396,363, a gain of 12.5% 
over same period in 1958. Life insurance 
in force at end of July increased to $1,683,- 
149,142. 


Farm Bureau Life: A total of $46,261,496 
of life insurance was written in the 47- 
day mid-summer campaign; of this amount 
$38,968,412 was written in Ic wa. 


Farmers New World: Now has more than 
$300 million of insurance in force. 


General American: Paid ordinary life 
sales for first seven months were 22.7% 
over the figure for the comparable period 
last year. Individual life sales in July 
registered 24.7% better than for July, 
1958. 


Insurance City: New business written 
during first half-year produced approxi- 
mately $20 million of additional insur- 
ance in force, over 56% of the total in 
force as of end of 1958. 


Interstate Life (Texas): As of mid-year 
had more than $12 million of life insur- 
ance in force. 


Knights of Columbus: By mid-August in- 
surance in force had exceeded the $900 
million mark, representing an increase of 
$110 million over figure of a year ago. 


Life & Casualty: Life insurance in force 
increased $73,299,757, up 143% over first 
six months of 1958, and bringing total in 
force to more than $1,700 million. 


Life of North America: Reported $100,- 
862,400 of group and ordinary life insur- 
ance production for first seven months 
—ordinary life volume was $65,095,400 
(202% increase) and group life volume, 
excluding INA group case, was $35,767,- 
000 (up 379%), compared with $7,468,- 
000 for same period in 1958. 


Midwestern United: During July paid-for 
new insurance totaled $10,106,215 which 
brought insurance in force over $250 
million. 


Monarch Life (Mass.): Life insurance in 
force has reached $516,543,613, an increase 
of $22,113,417 for first six months of 
1959. 


Nationwide Life: Insurance in force was 
nudging the $1.5 billion mark at mid-year, 
8.6%, over 1958 year-end. 


Old Line: Sales for first six months were 
better than $14.5 million compared to 
$13.8 million for same period last year. 
Total insurance in force is now $219,128,- 
255. 


Resolute Credit Life: The volume of 
credit life insurance in force has more 
than doubled during the 12-month period 
ending June 30, 1959. 


Southern Provident: During first six 
months a net gain of more than $2 million 
in life insurance in force was recorded 
pushing the total well past $40 million. 


State Mutual Life: July sales of individ- 
ual life policies were 28% above same 
month last year and ge the previous 
monthly record set last December by more 
than a half million dollars. Seven-month 
sales total was 1114% ahead of same 
period 1958. 


United American (Ga.): Total paid-for 
business for first seven months was $16,- 
450,666. 


United Life & Acc.: Total new business 
in first six months was $48,676,976 as 
compared with $36,903,929 for first half 
of 1958 (32% gain). Life insurance in 
force stood at $383,491,788 as of June 30 
compared to $301,950,779 at end of same 
period last year. Direct ordinary ac- 
counted for $44,544,139 of the new busi- 
ness sold during first six months ($34,- 
686,480 in same period of 1958). 


Vulcan Life: At end of July insurance in 
force was over $140 million. 


assn notes 


American Ass'n of Univ. Teachers of 
Ins.: William T. Beadles, CLU, vice presi- 
dent and dean of The University, Illinois 
Wesleyan University, Bloomington, will 
become editor of “The Journal of Insur- 
ance” on January 1. 


American Life Convention: Glendon 
Johnson, former administrative assistant 
to Senator Wallace F. Bennett of Utah, has 
been made associate general counsel, and 
will serve in the Washington office under 
executive vice president Claris Adams. 


American Society of CLUs: Jack A. 
Duce, CLU, formerly with Diamond Life 
Bulletin Agent’s Service, has been ap- 
pointed assistant managing director. 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
L. B. Leach, formerly general agent in 
Kansas City for Conn. Mutual, has joined 
the company relations div. as a consultant. 


National Ass'n of Life Companies: Don 
J. Willmon, president of United Bankers 
of Texas, has been named president. 


Richmond (Va.) Ins. Claims Ass'n: Gene 
F. Lyon, Atlantic Life, was appointed 
leader of this newly-formed group with 
the office of secretary. 
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obituaries 


Shea: Cornelius J. Shea, president of the 
State National Life Insurance Company, 
St. Louis, died July 27th. 


L'Estrange: G. A. L’Estrange, vice presi- 
dent of the Universe Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Reno, died August 20th. Mr. 
L’Estrange was active nationally in acci- 
dent and health and life insurance 
circles. 


Cole: Dr. Norman B. Cole, medical direc- 
tor and secretary of the Baltimore Life In- 
surance Company, died August 18 
following a brief illness. He was 73 years 
old. Dr. Cole entered private practice in 
1920 in Baltimore and in 1943 he became 
associated with the Baltimore Life In- 
surance Company. In 1948 he became 
full-time medical director and secretary, 
the position he had held until his death. 
He was also a member of the company’s 
board of directors. Dr. Cole was author 
of books on blood pressure and rheuma- 
tism, as well as the official Scout pamphlet 
for the First Aid Merit Badge. He served 
as medical director at two World Scout 
Jamborees; in 1924 at Copehagen, Den- 
mark and in 1929 at Birkenhead, England. 
From 1955 through 1958 he was president 
of the Baltimore Area Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America. He was a member 
of the Baltimore City Medical Society, 
American Medical Association, Maryland 
Society for Medical research and the 
American Association of Medical Direc- 
tors. In 1955 he was elected chairman of 
the medical section of the American Life 
Convention. Dr. Cole served in World 
War I with the rank of Major and was a 
member of the Board of Education for 
the public schools of Baltimore for twelve 
years. 


Gordon: Dr. J. Keith Gordon, medical 
director of the Sun Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada, died August 9th at the 
age of 64. Dr. Gordon joined the Sun Life 
in 1924 as assistant medical officer be- 
coming medical officer in 1946 and medical 
director and an executive officer of the 
company in 1951. 

Dr. Gordon was a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians (Canada) and dur- 
ing his career served as an associate 
professor of medicine at McGill University 
and as chairman of the medical board of 
the Montreal General Hospital of which 
he was a governor. He was a past member 
of the board of Life Insurance Medicine, a 
member of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Medical Directors of America and 
the Canadian Association of Life Insur- 
ance Medical Officers. He was a member 
of the Canadian Medical Association, the 
Montreal Medico-Chirurgical Society, and 
past president of the Canadian Club of 
Montreal. Dr. Gordon served in the 
Canadian artillery during the First World 
War. During the Second World War he 
was in charge of Medical Division No. 1, 
Canadian General Hospital, Overseas 
Service, with the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel. 


Savage: Frank A. Savage, retired vice 
president and manager of mortgage loans 
of Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, died suddenly 
August 2 at the age of 67. Mr. Savage 
made many contributions to the company 
in his forty-three years of service. He 
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was elected chief officer of the mortgage 
loan department in 1942. 


Coolidge: T. Jefferson Coolidge, a director 
of the New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, died August 6th at the 
age of 65 following a heart attack. The 
financier and philantropist had under- 
gone an operation ten days earlier. Mr. 
Coolidge, a direct descendent of Thomas 
Jefferson, was former board chairman of 
the United Fruit Company and chairman 
of the trust committee of the Old Colony 
Trust Company. 


White: Robert E. White, general agent 
for Bankers National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Montclair, died August 19th follow- 
ing a long illness. He was 47. Mr. White 
became a general agent for Bankers Na- 
tional Life in 1949 after having been 
associated with general agent Robert 
Marcotte. He began his insurance career 
in 1934. 


Gillstrap: John L. Gillstrap, manager of 
Occidental Life of California’s LaSalle 
Street branch office in Chicago, died 
August 16th at the age of 54. Upon his 
graduation from Drake University, Mr. 
Gillstrap entered the Iowa insurance de- 
partment as an examiner. He _ subse- 
pmo rose to chief examiner of the 
epartment, a post he resigned in 1934 
to become agency secretary for Guaranty 
Life of Davenport. When Occidental ac- 
quired Guaranty Life in 1937, he was ap- 
pointed division manager in the midwest. 
In 1940 Mr. Gillstrap was named manager 
of Occidental’s Minneapolis branch office, 
and late in 1942 entered the Navy, serv- 
ing three years and rising to the rank of 
Lieutenant. He was chosen to head the 
company’s Chicago office upon release 
from service in 1945. Gillstrap had been 


* active in Chicago life insurance organi- 


zations and had served as director of both 
underwriters and managers groups. 


ANNUITIES 


More THAN 1,187,000 annuities 
with United States life insurance 
companies were paying income total- 
ing more than $597,000,000 annually 
under annuity contracts and the an- 
nuity provisions of life insurance 
policies at the start of 1959, says the 
Institute of Life Insurance. These 
payments were about twice what they 
were eight years ago. 

Annuities on which income is now 
payable represent about 21% of the 
5,800,000 annuities in force at the 
start of 1959. Total funds set aside 
in annuity reserves by United States 
life insurance companies reached 
$19,000,000,000. The future annual 
income set up for payments to an- 
nuitants amounted to $2,400,000,000. 

Annuity owners under age 65 held 
over 80% of all annuities in force at 
the start of this year and about the 
same percentage of the future an- 
nual income from these annuities. 


WHEN IN DETROIT 
STOP AT THE 
PARK SHELTON HOTEL 


In the 
heart of 
The 
Motor City 





Here you'll enjoy the relaxed and 
friendly hospitality of Detroit’s 
finest hotel, the PARK SHELTON 
(for your convenience there is ad- 
joining indoor parking—you step 
from your car into your room). 


The PARK SHELTON is the trav- 
eler’s delight and the smartest 
address in Detroit. You'll enjoy 
entertaining friends or treating 
yourself at the Crystal Room,a 
gourmet’s pleasure; at the Sap- 
phire Room, the ‘nite-spot’ in 
Detroit, entertainment nightly; or 
the Dutch Coffee House, good food 
moderately priced. 


HOTELS 


WARNER WE OUESENTED 


Park Shelton Hotell 


WOODWARD AND EAST KIRBY 





Detroit, Michigan TR 5-9500 
Charles 8. Loftis, General Manager 





"EXECUTIVE" POLICIES IN 
NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey State Banking and In- 
surance Commissioner Charles R. 
Howell predicted that a September 1 
ban on the sale of so-called “execu- 
tive-type” life insurance policies in 
New York State eventually would 
result in a similar prohibition in New 
Jersey. 
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Free / 


NO OBLIGATION 
SIMPLY CLIP AND 
MAIL COUPON. 
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Let this handy “Income” Booklet sell your clients on the need for Quality 
Non-Can Disability Income Protection. See for yourself how its enlighten- 
ing and persuasive story immediately affects your Accident and Health 
sales. This is a proven sales builder you cannot afford to do without. 








Massachusetts Indemnity & Life Insurance Company 
654 Beacon Street 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


CLIP AND MAIL 
THIS COUPON TODAY! 





Gentlemen: 





Please send me a free copy of “Income”. 


Name 





Mass.|Indemnity 
& LIFE INSuRANcE 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Address 
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MODERN AIDS 





NEW COPYHOLDER 


A revolutionary new copyholder for sec- 
retaries and typists has just been an- 
nounced by Remington Rand Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation. 

The unit has a low, clean construction 
and extends only inches above the type- 
writer. When not in use it folds over the 
machine and can be tucked into the desk 
at night. 

Called the Foldamatic Line-a-Time Copy- 
holder, it is expected to increase a typist’s 
performance up to 20% or more. It con- 
tinues the Line-a-Time principle of forward 
reading, attributed to the original Line-a- 
Time, which permits the secretary to type 
with her head in a natural forward posi- 
tion instead of to one side. It is thus a 
boon to her health by eliminating neck and 
backache, eye strain and tension. 
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Electronic Dictating Machine 
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office efficiency 


HIGH-SPEED MACHINE 


The Multisumma 22, a new high-speed 
adding machine that gives credit balances 


and also multiplies automatically with all 


calculations recorded on a printed tape, 
has been announced by Olivetti Corpora- 
tion of America. 

Newest addition to Olivetti’s line of add- 
ing and calculating machines, it operates 
at two hundred twenty cycles per minute. 
Despite its compactness, the Multisumma 
22 has a large capacity. Up to twelve 
digits can be entered, providing a thirteen 
digit total. Double and triple cipher keys 
speed entries. 

Factors and results of all operations are 
printed on a tape and marked with an 
appropriate symbol. Only essential figures 
are printed on the tape. 





ENVELOPE OPENER 


Incorporating changes in mechanism and 
styling to meet the specific needs of users, 
a new low cost automatic envelope opener 
has been developed by Martin Yale, Inc. 
With the design improvements in the field 
for several months, consumers and dealers 
use habits and comments were considered 
specifically for performance and use stand- 
ards, so that the users themselves, helped 
design the various changes that have been 
included over a period of time. 


ELECTRONIC DICTATING 
MACHINE 


The Cole Dictater, a dictating and trans- 














cribing unit designed by Germany's fore- 
most technicians for Cole Steel Office 
Machines, Inc. offers many electronic fea- 
tures. 

Compact and light in weight, weighing 
only 11 pounds, 4 ounces, the Cole Dictater 
is ideal for operating in planes, trains, and 
autos, as well as in homes and offices. A 
slim automatic microphone provides simple 
finger controls which guide all dictating 
operations; start, stop, recording and play- 
back. 


Every Cole Dictater has a full fidelity 
speaker. This guarantees clear, natural 
voice reproduction. 

A special volume control on the Cole 
Dictater eliminates background noises. 
Each recording is static-free. 

The dual recording track allows for twice 
as much dictating space. The Cole Dic- 
tater records up to two full hours, while the 
dual recording track provides for correc- 
tions and additions, making it possible to 
give secretaries error-free dictation. 

The Cole Dictater includes the machine, 
microphone, two-hour reel of reusable mag- 
netic tape, log pad and dust cover. 

This unit adapts easily for transcribing 
by use of a foot control, and stetho-clip 
with earphone. Additional equipment may 
be purchased separately along with useful 
accessories including a telephone adapter 
which records both ends of a telephone 
conversation, powerfully amplified. 





SWINGING-DOOR CABINET 


A new 42”-high swinging-door cabinet 
has been added to the line of 78”-high 
swinging-door cabinets of the Borroughs 
Manufacturing Co. 

The new cabinet, like its taller counter- 
parts, is 36” wide, in depths of 18” and 24”, 
and has a central, single heavy duty han- 
dle with built-in lock. Doors have 3-point 
latching, and swing completely open for 
full accessibility. Shelves are adjustable 
on 2” centers without tools, nuts or bolts. 
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A-counts payable operation at these offices 
was mechanized efficiently by “intercoupling" 
accounting machines, tabulating card punches. 


ize the disbursement activities 
oi many operating departments, each 
having different accounting require- 
ments and with widely varying vol- 
umes of checks to be drawn, is one 
that is common to many large finan- 
cial institutions. For the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, this problem was especially 
pressing in its payments to suppliers, 
an area which did not seem to lend 
itself to processing on high-capacity 
machines. 


TT PROBLEM of how to central- 


Mechanization Desirable 


Here, thirty thousand checks are 
drawn per year, with these require- 
ments for each transaction: write 
the check, prepare a statement of 


Solving the Disbursement Problem 


account (remittance advice), punch 
an IBM card with certain of the 
accounting data pertaining to the 
transaction, provide for reconciling 
the check mechanically, and provide 
adequate controls over the whole 


operation. Mechanization of this 
operation was obviously desirable, 
and to achieve it Equitable went to 
a system of tailored automation that 
would permit the use of their present 
business machines in a special way. 

Under the direction of C. B. Luns- 
ford, Controller of the Society, and 
L. H. McVity, Assistant Controller, 
a series of Systematics Intercouplers 
were installed to be used in conjunc- 
tion with the company’s present 
National Cash Register Company 
Class 32 accounting machines and 
IBM 026 card punches. By thus in- 
tercoupling its accounting machines 
to its tabulating card punches, Equi- 
table was able—in a simple, inexpen- 
sive manner—to bring mechanized 
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efficiency, speed and accuracy to its 
accounts payable area. 

As operating departments forward 
their disbursement warrants to the 
Checkwriting Section of the Con- 
troller’s Staff, the work is processed 
on the NCR-Intercoupler-IBM sys- 
tems. 


By-product Cards 


As accounting data for each 
transaction is entered on the NCR 
machine, one or more by-product 
IBM cards for use in journal rec- 
ords and other accounting exhibits 
are automatically prepared by the 
attached card punch. The account- 
ing machine then prepared the state- 
ment of the account. The flexibility 
of the system is a major advantage 
at this point, since some statements 
need show only the customary ven- 
dor’s invoice date and number, while 
others must show long, precisely 


worded explanations covering the 
payment. 

Other operations at this point in- 
clude the automatic printing on a 
pre-numbered, pre-punched cards 
check or dollar amount and certain 
other accounting data and the simul- 
taneous card punching via the Inter- 
coupler of information contained on 
the check. This punched card is 
used to reconcile checks on tabulat- 
ing equipment, replacing the old 
method of hand-sorting and match- 
ing paper checks. Reconciliation 
cards are also used in preparing tax 
reports in connection with commis- 
sion payments. A check register is 
also printed as a carbon by-product. 

The entire system is rigorously 
controlled, as the accounting machine 
develops a zero proof of the dollar 
amounts for each transaction, as well 
as down totals of both dollar data 
and some indicative information. 


(Continued on page 60) 





That may sound like a boast. It’s not. 
There’s a simple reason. You have to know 
how to make a typewriter before you 
can make an electric typewriter—and the 
Royal people have made more typewriters 
for more years now than anybody else. 

Here are a few natural results of this 
old-line-craftsman experience: 

Royal Electrics have exclusive features 
that come from years of knowledge of the 
needs of both the people who type and 


QYAL 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 











the people who dictate. Example: easy 
interchangeability of carbon and fabric 
ribbons at no extra charge. No other elec- 
tric gives you that. 


Royal electrics are remarkably free from 
money-wasting breakdowns. 


If you’re in the market for a typewriter, 
look into Royal. It’ll take about fifteen 
minutes of your time, but it could make a 
whole lot of difference to both your secre- 
tary and yourself. 
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GUY FERGASON 


Putting Ideas Across 


A: “IDEA” IS a plan of action or 
a design for accomplishment— 
or it may be an assumption based 
on facts which vary as to their com- 
pleteness, proper interpretation and 
relevance. Ideas, although usually 
developed out of experience, may 
result from observation, annoyance, 
self-interest, reasoning power, or a 
dozen other circumstances and con- 
ditions. It is not our purpose to 
discuss ideas as such, but to explore 
the ways and means of putting the 
ideas to work. 

It is obvious that there are but 
two ways in which ideas can be ex- 
plained—one is by oral communica- 
tion and the other is by written 
communication. There are, unfor- 
tunately, many ways by which the 
ideas can be put into action—by 
directive, by selling, by indirect 
pressure, by bribery and by what the 
psychologists call personal motiva- 
tion or stimulation. 


Implies a Change 


The implication of the word 
“idea” is that it is a favorable sign 
of intelligence. There are other 
words which imply improvement or 
benefit such as “Under New Man- 
agement,” “Sale,” and “By Popular 
Request.” There are many other 
expressions, no doubt, that are ac- 
cepted without analysis and which 
inspire a peculiar type of attitude. 
We call it a “peculiar” type of 
reaction because that best describes 
it—for example, an “idea,” as we 
indicated above, has a favorable im- 
plication ; yet, an idea will not inspire 
action unless the idea is sold to those 
whom it affects. As a matter of fact, 
an idea may retard action if it is not 
thoroughly understood. An _ idea 
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often implies a change and changes 
which are not understood are be- 
lieved to undermine personal secu- 
rity. 

Too many ideas die on the vine 
because the idea and its corollary 
facts are not properly organized. 
Abraham Lincoln was a master of 
the art of simplifying facts so that 
ideas could be understood. It was 
Lincoln who stated that nothing 
irritated him more than a speaker 
who failed to make his point under- 
stood. Lincoln tells about the many 
nights that he paced the floor trying 
to reorganize and understand some 
plan or program which had been 
presented to him. He would write 
and rewrite the pertinent facts until 
he grasped the full significance of 
the idea—then he would restate them 
in such simple terms that those to 
whom he addressed the idea could 
grasp the meaning. 

In modern business we are con- 
stantly confronting ideas arising 
from the changing times and the 
problems of a complex society, Un- 
fortunately, there are few Lincolns 
in today’s business who are so dedi- 
cated to simplicity of communica- 
tions that they will take upon them- 
selves the task of simplifying both 
their own ideas and the ideas of 
others with which they must deal. 


Expediency of Authority 


In the rush of business, we have 
little time to explore ideas. If the 
idea is not readily understood, the 
safest way out is to say “no.” If the 
idea is ours by creation, we often rely 
on the expediencies of authority to 
put it into effect. In plain words, 
we legislate rather than sell our 
ideas, and we turn down the ideas of 


others rather than explore them for 
their value. 

A friend of mine who does a 
considerable amount of writing and 
speaking always makes a skeleton 
outline of his subject before attempt- 
ing the development of the principal 
theme. The outline provides a sound 
basis for the organization of facts 
so that an orderly approach results. 


Less Verbose 


The organization of facts also re- 
sults in a less verbose presentation. 
The old fashioned report method of 
building up the facts, dilating on 
each minute segment, climaxing 
with a “statement of results” re- 
quires too much reading for the 
modern businessman, notwithstand- 
ing that a “summary” condenses the 
idea into capsule form. Most mod- 
ern business reports and idea-sales 
presentations follow the summary 
lead type of presentation used for 
newspaper reporting in which the 
conclusions are stated before pre- 
senting the facts. The lead” line 
should tell the story, followed by an 
orderly treatment of facts. 

When those of us who respect the 
“time element” recognize that we 
must make our sale of ideas not by 
the preponderant use of words, but 
by our orderly and logical organiza- 
tion of facts, we find that our pres- 
entations click. A college professor 
who was trying to teach brevity, 
which ‘in turn taught word selectiv- 
ity, used telegram blanks for the 
students’ answers to examination 
questions—the students could not 
exceed the maximum wordage al- 
lowed for each answer. If they knew 
the answer, they could select the 


(Continued on the next page) .- 
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booklets 


P-358—Microfiim Indexing 


A ten-page, attractively illustrated hand- 
book may now be obtained which deals 
comprehensively with the problems involved 
in the indexing of microfilm records. Micro- 
filmed records are not only space-saving, 
and an insurance against the loss of valuable 
materials; the system makes record finding 
itself a quick and simple job. It has been 
proved beyond a doubt that microfilmed 
records, properly indexed, are more easily 
and quickly found than the paper originals! 
The purpose of this booklet is to explain 
specifically to new users of the microfilm 
method the utter simplicity of proper index- 
ing, to remove the mysteries that usually 
surround the subject and to make clear the 
sequence of steps which should be taken. 


P-359—Office Systems Guide 


Material compiled for this handy office 
systems guide was abstracted from a wide 
variety of sources—literature, field reports, 
and surveys that have been made over an 
extended period of time. Instead of pro- 
ducing a large, unwieldy booklet, this firm 
has made available a graphic and easy-to- 
use visual representation of this information. 
The guide provides a great assortment of 
data. On one side, eighteen general industry 
groups are listed indicating the various 
applications where office copying techniques 
have proved to be a saving in time and 
effort. A slot below indicates the number 
of a specific-application folder which is 
available upon request and which goes into 
much greater elaboration. In. addition, a 
general staff organization is shown broken 
down into a number of specific departments. 


P-360—Light For Living 


Two small, handy folders dealing with the 
problem of adequate lighting in the home 
are now ready for distribution. Information 
contained in them is based on a careful 
study of lighting needs in relation to occu- 
pant comfort and safety, and should be of 
particular interest to every home owner. One 
of the booklets di ini lighting 
standards. It includes an illustrated diction- 
ary of lighting terms, and two checklists 
which permit the user to list specific fixtures 
for each room and area in the home. The 
second pamphlet gives suggestions which go 
beyond the minimum standards. 
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Putting Ideas Across—Continued 


words—if they were trying to bluff 
their way by verbiage, they would 
find it very difficult to summarize 
and condense. 

The old “flattery wheeze” of cov- 
ering up the lack of facts as well 
as the failure to organize the limited 
amount of facts by the disarming 
statement to the effect that, “You 
no doubt understand the importance 
of this idea (whatever it is) and 
recognize its value so I’ll save your 
time by not going into the details, 
etc.,” has helped many a poor sales- 
man over a bad spot. If the “victim” 
denied that he understood the im- 
portance of the idea, he was ad- 
mitting to a lack of intelligence 
implied by the salesman. If he agreed 
that he did understand the proposi- 
tion, the need for further explanation 
had passed. In short, one must 
understand and believe in an idea 
before it can be sold to others. 

Someone said that an open mind 
was like a sieve; everything ran 
through it and nothing remained 
except waste. We think the refer- 
ence was applicable to an indecisive 
mind in which definite opinions and 
attitudes were not easily arrived at. 
An open mind, one which is positive 
in approach and accepts ideas for 
analysis and appraisal before rejec- 
tion, is essential for putting ideas 
across. How many managers have 
said, “My business is different,” 
using this expression as an excuse 
for the failure to make progress. An 
open-minded management inspires 
progressive and creative thinking on 
the part of his associates. It only 
takes one or two arbitrary rejections 
to kill off suggestions. 

We have observed organizations 
over the years, particularly in our 
appraisals of the management, sales 
results, and the dollar value of the 
worth of the business, and we have 
been impressed by the high correla- 
tion between management’s attitudes 
toward new ideas and the tangible 
worth of the business. In organiza- 
tions where—(1) management was 
negative minded—(2) dictated how 
things were to be done—(3) de- 
manded agreement on all of manage- 
ment’s ideas—(4) turned down new 
ideas and (5) displayed a lack of 

interest in creative thinking and 
improvements—the morale of the 





workers was low. The employees 
were, in fact, order takers, having 
little, if any, opportunity for the dis- 
play of initiative. The alert and 
ambitious employees left the organ- 
ization for other jobs and those that 
remained were routine workers, con- 
tent to follow orders, do what was 
asked and no more. 

Conversely, in those organizations 
where management listened to all 
ideas, encouraged creative thinking, 
and rewarded initiative, the morale 
was high and business success was 
a continuing contest to “beat last 
year’s record.” The employees had 
the feeling that they were part of 
the organization and actually partici- 
pated in decision making. Brain- 
storming, which, in our opinion, is 
a passing fancy, is nothing more 
than an unrestricted opportunity to 
turn the brain loose and try and 
come up with ideas, notwithstanding 
that many (or even most) will be 
fanciful, fantastic and impractical. 
In brain-storming, all ideas are re- 
corded. Then they are reviewed and 
the more practical ones are further 
screened for merit and applicability. 















































































































































































































































Rank and Title 


Rank and title have little influence 
on creative thinking except that 
some employees because of rank are 
thrown into contact with problems 
which offer the greatest opportunity 
for the creation of ideas. In scien- 
tific management, the first step is 
the recognition that a problem exists. 
If managment is thoroughly satisfied 
with conditions as they exist, the 
incentive to create ideas is not 
present. The creative persons, the 
idea-men of industry, see what others 
see, but instead of taking things for 
granted, they have an inquisitive 
mind. These persons want to know 
why things are done. One company 
offered a weekly cash prize (for a 
limited period of time) to the 
employee who submitted the best 
question pertaining to the methods 
followed by the company. This was 
not a suggestion plan because man- 
agement did not insist on solutions. 
Management wanted the employees 
to think objectively about their work 
and constructively about methods. 
The management of this company 
recognized that ideas had two basic 
areas—(1) one area is the area of 
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need; the other area (2) is the area 
of solution. Management, because 
of its experience, can contribute 
more to the solution of a problem 
than it can to uncovering the prob- 
lems which require solution. Man- 
agement may be so far removed from 
the physical problems of work per- 
formance that the problems of ac- 
tually doing the work do not come 
to their attention. This is particularly 
true if management is so confined 
by the pressures of developing busi- 
ness that it evidences no interest in 
the “bread and butter” aspects of 
the business. Nothing is more dis- 
couraging to the employees than to 
have a “red-hot idea” and have man- 
agement say—‘sorry, but I am too 
busy to talk to you today.” This 
pulls the cork on enthusiasm and 
interest, and soon the employees 
cease to offer suggestions. 


Best Question Technique 


The “best question” technique has 
merit because it only requires the 
employee to “ask why” and not to 
“tell how.” The employees’ questions 
bring to management a good cross 
section of the employees’ problems 
and the areas of uncertainty. It also 
brings the employees into participa- 
tion in the idea development pro- 
gram, even though the participation 
is indirect. When management 
comes up with ideas, the employees 
have a feeling that they contributed 
to those ideas, and in consequence 
the resistance to change is lessened. 
Nothing is more inspiring and satis- 
fying than being able to see the 
results of one’s own creative activi- 
ties. This explains to a degree why 
so many top-management personnel 
take up creative hobbies. So often 
they cannot see tangible evidences 
of their business efforts, particularly 
in short range periods. Much of 
their activities and energies go into 
long range and somewhat intangible 
programming. Top management 
may romance a potential client for 
months before tangible evidences 
come into play. We all need evi- 
dences of effort—so the executive 
who takes up wood-working, pho- 
tography, painting or other creative 
hobbies can view the results of his 
effort almost immediately and this 
provides the satisfaction of accom- 
plishment which carries him over the 
many periods in his business life 


when progress and attainment may 
be slow. 

This has a very practical applica- 
tion to idea development because it 
temporarily satisfies the ego, thereby 
providing the patience and stick-to- 
itiveness so essential to creative 
thinking. 

Ideas develop best and most fre- 
quently in an atmosphere of unre- 
stricted communication. We see evi- 
dences of the gradual break-through 
of the barrier in which managment 
keeps its thoughts to itself. Man- 
agement’s tactiturnity has probably 
contributed much to the politicians’ 
attack and labors’ criticism of man- 
agement. We tend to criticize that 
which we do not understand. The 
best cure for misunderstanding is 
communication. We hope this is not 
a belaboring of a subject on which 
we have commented so frequently. 
We are trying to give communica- 
tions its proper emphasis and point 
up its relationship with almost every 
management practice. No one has a 
corner on ideas. We seek them 
where we can find them, but we 
must remember that developing ideas 
is but half of the problem. The 
other half arises when we try to put 
our ideas to work. There is where 
we run into the human problems, 
and it is there where the challenge 
to management is found. A man con- 
vinced against his will, is a man 
unconvinced still—acceptance of an 
idea because of pressure, higher 
authority, or domination, leaves the 
successful application of the idea to 
chance. Understanding and intelli- 
gent application of ideas require 
selling. Management would be well 
advised to: 

1 Keep an open mind concerning 
ideas ; 

2 Subordinate authority in favor of 
selling ; 

3 Obtain and organize facts ; 

4 Communicate ideas to the em- 
ployees ; 

5 Encourage the communication of 
ideas from employees ; 

6 Explore each idea thoroughly be- 
fore trying it; 

7 Never apply an idea without prior 
notice to those affected by the idea; 
8 Reward creative thinking ; 

9 Don’t make a change for the sake 
of a change unless there are tangible 
advantages in the change ; 

10 Let the employees and associates 
participate to the fullest extent pos- 
sible in idea creation. 
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HIS BROAD SUBJECT, it seems to 
me, has two major aspects. 
First there is the consideration which 
must be given to the nature and use 
of the information which is revealed 
by the records and secondly the me- 
chanics of maintaining the informa- 
tion (records). This symposium, as I 
understand it, is primarily concerned 
with the latter aspect, the mechanics 
of record maintenance or keeping. 
However, record keeping cannot be 
entirely divorced from the informa- 
tion aspect, as will be developed in 
the course of this discussion. 
Essentially an office record is a 
medium of communication, an as- 
sembly of information compiled to 
serve a very definite need. The most 
cumbersome and costly form of com- 
munication is the verbal, by word of 
mouth coupled with human memory. 
An example of this would be to ap- 
pear before a policyholder to inform 
him that his premium is due, with 
reliance upon memory, to provide the 
amount, dividend, loan interest, etc. 
In lieu of this person to person con- 
tact we might write a memorandum 
or letter describing in detail the na- 
ture of the charge we are making. 


Preprinted Words 


We have long since discarded 
these primitive forms of communica- 
tions and have developed equipment 
for the mechanical preparation of a 
form using symbols and preprinted 
words to convey the desired informa- 
tion. 

This brings us to the two main 
features of this discussion, the design 
of the form (record) and the proc- 
essing and maintaining of it, usually 
involving mechanical equipment and 
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storage facilities. In factory parlance 
the form may be likened to the jig 
and fixture, the pattern designed to 
facilitate production and give assur- 
ance of a uniform product. 

Many splendid papers have been 
presented on the design and physical 
aspects of the business form and we 
have Frank Knox’s very exhaustive 
text on the subject. However, I 
would like to place the form in its 
proper place in office administration. 


Not the Number in Use 


The justification of the form, 
which is the skeleton of all office 
records, is to enable us to attain a 
definite objective with the minimum 
expenditure of effort and with due 
consideration to the requirements of 
others concerned. I have no patience 
with the planning man whose claim 
to fame is based upon his elimination 
of “hundreds of forms.” He could 
eliminate all forms if he chose and 
return to reliance upon verbal com- 
munications and memory. There will 
always be occasions when forms can 
be improved and combined better to 
meet procedural requirements but 
not just to reduce the number in use. 

Form design is essentially an en- 
gineering job of the utmost impor- 
tance because it establishes the pat- 
tern for office procedures, perhaps 
for years to come. Insurance com- 
panies particularly, with their vast 
accumulation of records, pay a ter- 
rific penalty for errors in form de- 
sign. Almost all life companies have 
some bastard size forms, requiring 
special file cabinets, the brain child 
of someone many years ago. In 
many instances it has been found 
more economical to worry along with 
the handicap than to incur the ex- 
pense of making a change at this late 
date. I know of one large company 
who years ago had an officer com- 


mitted to the documentary type of 
case jacket. Paper on over a million 
policy issues are so filed in especially 
designed cabinets. Compared with 
the more orthodox folders, filed ver- 
tically in open shelf files, the main- 
tenance cost (of the documentary 
type folder) is extremely expensive, 
But the complications involved in 
making a change-over at this late 
date are too great, hence the com- 
pany will have to continue indefi- J 
nitely to operate this activity under 
a handicap. 

I find no place on the agenda here 
for a discussion of what might be 
termed the public relations aspect of 
form design. The Premium Notice 
is of course the basic company form 
which concerns the policyholder. 
In our desire to adapt it to simplify 
and streamline home office account- 
ing procedures, we are tempted to 
ignore the main purpose for which it 
exists. I am sure we all can recall 
horrible examples of this found in 
the form portfolio of other compa- 
nies. 


Consult with Others 


It would seem to make sense that, 
before adopting a form which con- 
cerns the policyholder or another 
department, we consult with those 
concerned to be sure it is acceptable 
and best serves the purpose intended. 
The merit of this approach was 
rather forcefully brought to my at- 
tention a few weeks ago when I was J 
examining the premium notice, re- 
minder and lapse forms being used 
by a small New England company. 
I was somewhat shocked when | 
came to the lapse notice. It was 
printed in a somber grey with a 
quarter inch mourning border with 
the word “Lapsed” in bold black 
type. It was very obvious that some- 
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thing had died, in this instance the 
life protection of the policy. But 
there was the hope of resurrection in 
smaller type. By paying the pre- 
mium within ten days accompanied 
by a short form medical, all would 
be forgiven and life (of the policy) 
would be restored. I was told that 
the conservation people and the 
agents are very well pleased with the 
reception of this distinctive notice. 


The introduction of Data Proc- 
essing Equipment has revolutionized 
the art or science of record-keeping. 

Probably the first deviation from 
the traditional form of record main- 
tenance was the invention of the 
duplication process. For centuries 
information was preserved on stone 
or parchment or notches on sticks. 
Until the invention of the printing 
press all so-called accounting records 
were manually kept, a most laborious 
and costly procedure. Following the 








typewriter eraser is replaced by the 
quick flick of an ordinary pencil eraser on a 
modern typing paper. Result—neater letters, 
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printing press came the typewriter 
and the many types of duplicating 
processes. 

I believe the wet towel book proc- 
ess was the first type of office dupli- 
cating equipment used in _ this 
country. My first vacation job while 
in high school was to wet and wring 
out towels for duplicating Bills of 
Lading in the Rochester, New York, 
office of the Erie Railroad. The orig- 
inal Bill of Lading was written with 
an indelible pencil and transferred 
to a permanent binder by applying a 
wet towel under pressure to the 
copy. Some forms were printed in 
indelible ink so that both the form 
and entries could be duplicated. This 
method of duplication became obso- 
lete with the introduction of carbon 
paper in the first decade of this 
century. You can imagine my sur- 
prise when I became associated with 
a subsidiary of the Standard Oil 
Company in 1918, to find that the 
trial balance forms furnished by the 
parent company were still being 
printed in indelible ink. 

In reviewing the history of record- 
keeping one finds himself speculating 
as to which comes first, the system 
seeking mechanical equipment or 
the new equipment suggesting an 
improvement in the system. In any 
event record-keeping today is largely 
a mechanized activity. Since World 
War I we have witnessed the advent 
of the punch card, accounting ma- 
chines, key sort, microfilm, a variety 
of duplicating equipment, and now 
the invisible record, the magnetic 
tape. I am sure we all have much to 
learn on how to most effectively 
utilize this marvelous equipment for 
the keeping of life insurance records. 


Disbursements—from page 53 


After several months of successful 
operation in accounts payable, the 
Intercoupler system was extended 
to cover the payment of certain 
commissions and the paying of some 
annuity cancellation benefits. These 
applications involve some 60,000 
checks annually and are basically 
similar to the payable operations. 

The Intercoupler system, now in 
successful operation for one year, 
has enabled Equitable to mechanize 
where it seemed impossible, and to 
make even fuller use of its existing 
business machines. 
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THE FUNCTION OF AUTOMATION 


GILBERT L. KERR 
_ Vice President 
Recording and Statistical 
Corporation . 


OT TOO LONG ago Mr. Ralph 

J. Cordiner, Chairman of the 
General Electric Company stated: 
“When the history of our age is 
written, I think it will record three 
profoundly important technological 
developments. Nuclear Energy which 
tremendously increases the amount 
of energy available to do the world’s 
work. Automation which greatly in- 
creases man’s ability to use tools 
and Computers which multiply 
man’s ability to do mental work.” 


Suspicious Enthusiasm 


As more advanced and more com- 
plex data processing equipment is 
being introduced, there is an attitude 
of enthusiasm mixed with suspicion 


and apprehension. Many have seized - 


on the electronic computer as a cure- 
all for the ills of their business and, 
then, have been disillusioned and 
suspicious because it has not accom- 
plished all that they had expected 
it to do. Usually the disillusionment 
results from the inability of the user 
to know what to do with the com- 
puter after it has been installed. 

Data processing has been a nec- 
essary function of business from its 
very inception. Every office, large 
and small, must use some form of 
data processing system to operate 
efficiently. Data must be processed 
in order to compile routine reports, 
bills, inventories, payrolls, etc. Data 
processing, by definition, means sim- 
ply that a succession of basic facts or 
data are processed to produce item- 
ized reports or other documents. 
Therefore, modern data processing 
is in reality an advanced system of 
work simplification where many 
operations previously performed 
manually are efficiently and econom- 
ically processed on automatic ma- 
chines. 

After the original or source docu- 
ment is prepared all further reports, 
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statistics, etc., are produced by auto- 
matic data processing machines. 

These machines may be actuated 
by punched cards, punched tape or 
magnetic tape, drums, disks or cores. 
The actuating agents can be created 
simultaneously with the preparation 
of the source document or as a 
separate operation, depending on the 
type of equipment involved. There 
are numerous methods and many 
types of machines which lend them- 
selves to modern data processing 
applications and a great deal of time 
could be spent discussing them. The 
most common tools are: 
1. The punched card accounting 
machines. 
2. Punched paper tape typewriter 
style accounting machines. 
3. The complex electronic digital 
computer, which can be actuated di- 
rectly or indirectly by various agents, 
including the punched card, punched 
tape and magnetic tape, drums, disks 
or cores, 

The punched card is by no means 
a recent development and has, in 
fact, been used extensively in tabu- 
lating for more than half a century. 
Developed in 1889 with the purpose 
of speeding up the recording of cen- 
sus information, the punched card 
originally actuated a mechanical ma- 
chine which would transcribe the 
information punched in the card and 


Necessary from its inception 


record it on a visual register. Almost 
immediately electricity was applied 
to this first machine and the electric 
tabulating machine was born. The 
first machines were simply straight 
adding machines, but as the years 
passed many improvements were 
added. In a relatively short span of 
years we have progressed from a 
basic mechanical adding machine to 
the modern day punched card ac- 
counting machine. The principles of 
punched card accounting are rela- 
tively simple and consist of these 
basic steps: 

1. Information written or otherwise 
recorded on a source document is 
transcribed to a tabulating card in 
the form of punched holes. 

2. Punched cards are arranged in a 
sequence by a sorter. 

3. Printed reports are prepared au- 
tomatically by an accounting ma- 
chine which reads the holes in the 
cards. 

These are the basic steps and the 
system must include many other 
additional machines. Punched card 
accounting machines may be used 
in conjunction with electronic com- 
puter systems, either connected di- 
rectly to the system, or operated 
independently from punched cards 
created by the computer system. 

Punched paper tape, like the 
punched card, is not a recent devel- 
opment, having been used as a com- 
munications media for trairsmitting 
typewritten data accurately and au- 
tomatically since the latter part of 
the 19th century. Not until recent 
years, however, has it come into its 
own in a true data processing sense. 

Punched tape offers many advan- 
tages, among which are its simplicity, 
ease of preparation and versatility. 
Tapes are generally prepared as a 
by-product of writing original docu- 
ments. Preparation is further sim- 
plified by the fact that the tape 
punch is activated by a modified elec- 
tric typewriter for which no special 
operating skills are required. Docu- 
ments can be written and a by-prod- 
uct tape punched at regular electric 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Automation—Continued 


typewriting speeds. Punched tape 
versatility is further attested to by 
the fact that it may be used to 
actuate numerous other types of 
equipment. It may be transmitted 
or reproduced automatically by local 
long-range, or even international 
communcations equipment. 
Obviously, the most important ad- 
vantage of punched tape lies in its 
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ability to communicate with other 
data processing machines. 

By using paper tape as a media 
it becomes possible to communicate 
automatically between virtually all 
types of data processing equipment. 
The importance of this can hardly be 
over-emphasized, since it has opened 
the door to complete office automa- 
tion. With the ability to communi- 
cate with other units, each machine 
becomes an integral part of a com- 
pletely automatic system. This type 
of system is appropriately termed 
“Integrated Data Processing.” Many 
insurance companies, particularly 
small and medium sized firms are 
making extensive use of punched 
tape systems. 

Punched tape may be used as 
input for some electronic computer 
systems or may be converted into 
punched tabulating cards by any of 
the automatic tape to card converters 
now on the market. There is also 
a device which will convert punched 
tape to magnetic tape. 

In spite of the amazing capacity 
of modern punched card systems, 
something faster and more com- 
pletely automatic was needed to keep 
pace with the growing volume and 
complexities of business. Since sev- 
eral separate machines are required 
in a punched card system, some 
delay is experienced in transferring 
intermediate results from one ma- 
chine to another and many human 
decisions and interventions are nec- 
essary to complete an accounting 
procedure. With the advent of elec- 
tronic equipment a new technique 
was introduced. 


Transporting Data 


Electronic devices are able to 
provide internal methods for trans- 
porting data and intermediate results 
from step to step so that raw data 
could be fed into one end of the 
machine system and finished results 
delivered from the other end without 
interruption. 

Among the first large scale auto- 
matic calculators were the Harvard 
Mark 1 and ENIAC (Electronic 
Numerical Integrator and Calcula- 
tor) which were installed in the 
middle forties and have since been 
operated with amazing success. Since 
this rather recent beginning, the ad- 
vances made in the development of 


giant electronic computers have 
been phenomenal and there are now 
a great variety of machine systems 
available for all needs. The present 
day electronic brains solve even the 
most complex problems and produce 
results with fantastic speed and ac- 
curacy. These amazing machines 
can also store great quantities of 
information and can select any spe- 
cific bit of information for compari- 
son or other machine use almost 
instantaneously. 


A Machine System 


Electronic computer installations 
consist of several devices grouped 
together to form a machine system 


capable of processing data. The fol- 


lowing principal elements are neces- 
sary in a computer system: 

Input System—Which accepts and 
translates into electric impulses in- 
formation fed from punched cards, 
punched tape, magnetic tape or in- 
serted manually from a key board or 
switches. 

Sequence Control System—This 
unit issues instructions to the com- 
puter system, directing the whole 
operation of the computer. The 
sequence of steps to be performed 
for a given operation must be trans- 
lated into detailed instructions which 
the system can understand. These 
instructions are known as a “pro- 
gram” and since it is retained in a 
storage device, to be available to the 
control unit as needed, it is called a 
“stored program.’ Special instruc- 
tions enable the processing unit to 
make logical decisions based on 
intermediate results and allow the 
system to select the proper course 
among several alternatives for solv- 
ing a problem. 

Storage—Data can be internally 
stored in a system by electromechan- 
ical, magnetic or electronic devices 
and is readily accessible to the sys- 
tem when needed. Stored informa- 
tion can be referred to one or more 
times and may be replaced whenever 
desired. Information memorized by 
the system can be original data, 
intermediate results, reference tables 
or instructions. Each storage loca- 
tion is identified by an individual 
location number which is called an 
“address” and by means of these 
numerical addresses a data process- 
ing system can locate data and 
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instructions as needed during the 
course of a problem. The speed of 
processing is largely dependent on 
the “access time’—the length of 
time required to obtain a number 
from storage and make it available 
to other units of the computer sys- 
tem. 

Processing or Arithmetic Unit— 
The Processing unit can add, sub- 
tract, multiply, divide or compare 
numbers in a manner similar to a 
desk calculator, but at lightning 
speed. This unit is capable of making 
logical decisions and can distinguish 
positive, negative and zero values 
and transfer this information to 
other units of the computer. 

Output System—This system con- 
verts computer results into desired 
form, which may be punched cards, 
punched paper tape, magnetic tape 
or printed records. Printers handle 
high-speed computer output by 
printing an entire line of informa- 
tion at one time. 

The functions of the elements of 
a computer may be likened to the 
steps in solving a problem by the old- 
fashioned paper and pencil method. 
The input would correspond to in- 
formation given in the problem. The 
processing unit performs the same 
function as our manual caluclations. 
Storage may be compared to the 
work papers on which we note inter- 
mediate answers. 


Storage Methods 


A closer look at some of the 
storage methods and output devices 
used by computer systems will help 
us to understand more clearly the 
operation of the system. 

Storage Methods—To effectively 
perform its job the electronic com- 
puter depends on storage (memory ) 
devices which have the ability to 
store and remember fantastic quan- 
tities of information. These memory 
devices act as the computers file 
system and the speed with which 
a computer system deals with a 
problem is dependent upon the 
“access time” required to call data 
and instructions from its memory. 

Modern Storage Methods—Tapes, 
Drums, Disks and Cores are all 
based on ingenious ways of utilizing 
magnetic principles. 

(1) Magnetic Tape—One of the 
newest storage media. In addition 
(Continued on the next page) 
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you get a bonus 
of better impressions from 


PLOVER BOND 
letterhead 


and policy paper 


When you’re looking for impressive appearance—as you do in 


letterhead and policy paper—take a good look at visibly 
better PLOVER Bonn. 


From carefully selected raw materials to beautiful, distinctive 
air-dried finish, the crafting of PLovErR Bonp is rigidly 
controlled to a quality standard that’s readily apparent. 
Yet, you can use PLOVER Bonp for just a few cents more a 
day than ordinary paper. 


Every pound is processed in 99 gallons of the world’s purest 
papermaking water . . . the water of Whiting Springs. So 
perfectly distilled by nature, it needs no harsh chemical treat- 
ments. PLOVER Bonn is whiter, brighter, stronger . . . naturally. 


















































































the visibly better letterhead and policy paper 


Available in white wove in cockle and policy finishes; in white and 
ivory laid; white opaque; and eight pleasing colors. Ask your PLOVER 
Bonp distributor for free sample book, or write Whiting-Plover 
Paper Company, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


BETTER PAPERS ARE MADE WITH COTTON FIBER 






Automation—Continued 


to storage magnetic tape is also used 
for both input and output. Like 
punched paper tape, magnetic tape 
comes in a continuous strip. {t is 
usually %” wide and made of plastic 
or metal. The surface is coated with 
a material which can be easily mag- 
netized and will retain the magne- 
tized condition. Magnetic tape 
differs further from paper tape in 
that instead of being punched, tiny 
magnetic fields or “spots” are set 


WRITE ON YOUR BUSINESS 
LETTERHEAD FOR THIS 
PORTFOLIO OF LETTER- 
HEAD DESIGNS, NO. C-1: 
PARSONS PAPER ODIV.. 
/ HOLYOKE, MASS. 
| PPD 1959 


LIFE INSURANCE company purchas- 
ing directors often specify Parsons 
King Cotton Papers with their own 
trademark as a genuine watermark. 
May we discuss this with you? Parsons 
Paper Company, Holyoke. Massachusetts. 


up in appropriate tracks of the tape. 
Data can be read, erased, entered or 
replaced by tiny electromagnetic 
reading heads. 

The most important advantages of 
magnetic tape is its compactness and 
storage capacity. It is possible to 
have as many-as 25,000 unit records 
of 80 characters each on a single reel 
of 2,400 feet of tape. Several sep- 
arate tape units may be attached to 
a computer system making it pos- 
sible for the system to command data 
from many files into the same oper- 
ation and to select records at will 
from various tape units as required. 

(2) Magnetic Drum—These de- 
vices utilize essentially the same 
process of recording as magnetic tape 
and consist of a metal cylinder which 
spins inside a jacket covered with 
reading heads. In principle, a mag- 
netic drum could be likened to forty 
lengths of five-track magnetic tape 
wound side-by-side around a cylin- 
der. The rotation of the drum causes 
the surface to travel past the reading 
heads thousands of times a minute, 
thus the information stored on the 
drum is made available thousands 
of times a minute. Since a drum does 
not have as great a total magnetic 
surface area as a reel of tape it 
cannot, therefore, store as much in- 
formation. Depending upon its size, 
the drum can store from 5,000 to 
nearly 100,000 characters, each of 
which can be read or written in a 
few thousandths of a second. This 
speed marks the magnetic drums 
major advantage over tape. Nor- 
mally it takes much longer to find 
a record at random on magnetic tape 
since the information needed may be 
in the middle or at the other end of 
the reel. 

(3) Magnetic Disk—Newest of 
the magnetic storage methods. This 
type of memory unit consists of 50 
rotating metal disks containing 100 
circular recording tracks on each 
side. Each track is capable of hold- 
ing five 100-character records and 
up to 5,000,000 alphamerical charac- 
ters may be stored in the entire unit. 
Stored records are available to the 
system through electronically con- 
trolled “read-write” arms which are 
capable of locating, at random, any 
address in memory in a fraction of a 
second. This ability to locate records 
without searching through unwanted 
information is called “random ac- 
cess.” With magnetic disk storage 


it is possible to process each trans- 
action as it occurs rather than ac- 
cumulating several transactions and 
processing them in batches. 

(4) Magnetic Cores—These stor- 
age units are used in the most 
powerful memory devices. They 
are composed of thousands of 
tiny, doughnut-shaped, metal rings 
threaded on wire grids. A magnetic 
field is set up by passing electric 
current along a wire through a core. 
The core retains the magnetic charge 
when the current is removed. Pas- 
sing current in the opposite direction 
reverses the magnetic field. 


Two Advantages 


Core storage affords two big ad- 
vantages—dependability and ex- 
tremely fast access time. It provides 
access to data and instructions in a 
few millionths of a second and can 
remember information for as long 
as needed. 

Output Devices (High Speed 
Printers )—With the rapid develop- 
ment of electronic data processing 
equipment a need arose for output 
printers capable of producing printed 
results much faster than is possible 
with the most advanced type of con- 
ventional tabulator. 

This need has been filled with the 
development of “High-Speed Print- 
ers.” 

Although relatively new, these 
printers are gaining wide recognition 
for their ability to handle conven- 
tional multiple part marginal 
punched continuous forms at seem- 
ingly fantastic speeds. Among the 
operational high-speed printers in 
use are those capable of printing up 
to 1,000 lines per minute. There are 
even machines under development 
which are expected to print at speeds 
up to 3,500 lines per minute. 

Although developed primarily for 
use with electronic computer sys- 
tems, it is highly probable that these 
fast, efficient printers will eventually 
be used in processing systems which 
do not include elctronic computers. 

I have an exhibit which was pre- 
pared on a Remington Rand high- 
speed printer, which transcribes Uni- 
vac results from tapes prepared in 
the Univac system, printing on a 
line 130 characters wide and offer- 
ing a selection of 51 characters, 26 
alphabetics, 10 numerics and 15 
symbols. This machine operates at 
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a speed of 600 lines per minute and 


this specimen, which is printed in 
English, French, German, Italian 
and Spanish, was produced in 
exactly nine seconds, 

With the invention of the first 
large scale elctronic computer our 
management was consulted ‘in the 
determination of the impact it might 
have on Home Office Insurance 
Companies. We were that impressed 
that we invested in the enterprise, 
with the conviction that we were at 
the threshold of a new period of 
progress and growth. The progress 
was slow primarily because of the 
lack of a satisfactory method of docu- 
menting the computers’ output. 
While output for scientific computa- 
tions is relatively small, many insur- 
ance applications involve the proc- 
essing and output of voluminous 
data. 

Development of the high-speed 
printer set the stage for insurance 
management to harness the computer 
to help solve insurance problems. 
However, the economics of owner- 
ship, expense of preparation for in- 
stallation and operation of the 
computer presented problems. And, 
it must not be overlooked that the 


matter of obsolesence was of grave | 


concern. 

At this point I might parenthetic- 
ally tell you that Univac 1 has al- 
ready been succeeded by Univac 2 
and I am confident that even now 
further improvements are being gen- 
erated into what will be successors 
to these earlier models. 


Economic Obstacles 


In the life companies progress has 
been rapid—their size and the per- 
manency of records they maintain 
justify the economics. This, how- 
ever, is in sharp contrast to the 
transient nature of fire and casualty 
data and, indeed, the relative size 
of some of these companies. Fire 
and Casualty companies have been 
eager for the benefits a large compu- 
ter affords but have been dissuaded 
by economic obstacles. A few of the 
larger companies have taken the bold 
step towards adapting the computer 
to their operation. Then, too, there 
is at least one instance where com- 
panies have joined together to co- 
operatively process their work on a 
computer, 

(Continued on page 70) 
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SOLID HARTER QUALITY 
AT LOW PRICES 


The Harter C-100 series is a refreshing change from the usual rule 
that low prices are achieved only by cheapening the product. The 
C-100 combines low price with solid quality. Harter-pioneered one- 
piece heavy gauge steel base. Seat cushion, 3 inches thick, of molded 
and cored virgin foam rubber that’s bonded with pure latex. Choice 
of high impact styrene, molded hard rubber or upholstered armbands. 


MATCHING SIDE 
ARMCHAIRS AND 
_ SIDE CHAIRS 


MODEL C-110 MODEL C-120 


‘ HARTER == 








Automatic Punched Paper Tape Recording Automatic Punched Card Preparation 
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Use of "Scotch" brand sandwich construction magnetic tape in place of conventional tape has cut “down-time" for recording head clean-up. 


SANDWICHES FOR A COMPUTER 


HERBERT F. CHERRY 
Director of Data Processing 
Minnesota Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


N JULY oF 1958 we who are in- 
faba with Minnesota Mutual’s 
data processing system substituted 
“sandwich” tape for all conventional 
magnetic tape in our Burroughs 205 
computer. After nine months of per- 
formance, sandwich tape has proved 
its efficiency to us by: solving 90% 
of our Datafile tape-read troubles; 
eliminating oxide rub-off on the 
recording heads; reducing “down- 
time” for recording head clean-up 
from once-an-hour to once-a-day. 


Two Datafiles 


Our tape switch involved supply- 
ing fifty reels of tape for the five tape 
transports, plus one hundred thirty 
strips, each two hundred fifty feet 
long, for the two Datafiles. Since 
that time two hundred fifty addi- 
tional reels and fifty additional strips 
have been included in the operation. 

The tape that has so revolution- 
ized our operation is “Scotch” 
brand sandwich tape—Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s new tape with the fifty micro- 
inch plastic layer that shields its 
Oxide coating from contact with 
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recording heads. A comparison of 
sandwich tape to conventional in- 
strumentation tapes is made in the 
accompanying diagram. 


. The sandwich tape has shown no 
appreciable wear since its installa- 
tion. The only time we've had to 
change tape is when there has been 
mechanical damage to the tape. 


Prior to the switchover it was 
necessary to clean recording heads 
hourly, a common chore in data 
processing. Now we find the record- 
ing heads require cleaning only once 


every twenty hours of production 
time. 

Another advantage of sandwich 
tape is that damage to the tape’s thin 
plastic coating does not harm the 
recording surface itself. Ordinary 
tapes are damaged rather easily as 
the oxide is in direct contact with 
all friction points. 

Although we have discovered these 
other features of sandwich tape since 
the changeover, our original purpose 
in switching to sandwich tape was 
to solve a problem of oxide rub-off 

(Continued on the next page) 





Engineer inspects one of 50 tape strips in a Datafile for wear. Use of “sandwich” 
tape in place of conventional tape has solved 90% of company's tape-read troubles. 
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Computer—Continued 


in our computer’s Datafiles—another 
headache common to data processing. 

The Datafile tape bin unit is a 
“free end” tape device, providing 100 
lanes or channels of magnetic tape, 
each with a capacity of 200,000 
digits. A reading head travels back 
and forth beneath the tapes, selecting 
the designated tape and searching it 
for the indicated block. 

The result is a low cost, relatively 
low speed “pseudo-random-access” 
device, rather well suited in price 
and performance to policy status 
applications in life insurance offices. 

Tape in the Datafiles had been 
“picking up” or “dropping” bits of 
information due to oxide rub-off on 
the recording heads. This in turn 
would make the capstans slippery 
and the tape would slip “out of step” 
during the rapid stop/start opera- 
tions, causing wrong information to 
be transmitted. (The driving power 
comes from the capstan due to pres- 
sure against the reading side of the 
tape.) 

There are fifty strips of tape in 
each Datafile. By replacing the en- 
tire bin with “Scotch”. sandwich tape 
No. 188 we eliminated 90% of our 
tape-read troubles. 

However, not all of our tape-read 
problems have been solved. Rub-off 
from the Mylar backing—rather than 
the oxide—of the tape still causes 
slippage, to a minor degree. Cover- 
ing the backing with a “sandwich” 
layer would not solve this problem 
because the plastic used in the layer 


does not have enough friction to 
control the tape’s movement past the 
recording heads. 

We recently compared sandwich 
tape with “bare” (conventional) tape 
in a search/write, search/read test. 
A 30-inch portion of each tape was © 
run past recording heads of a tape 
transport. 

The bare tape made its first error 
on its 1,049th pass, while the 
“Scotch” No. 189 sandwich tape con- 
tinued for 12,030 passes before 
erring by picking up a bit. 

For our purposes, we have found 
sandwich tape to be the most satis- 
factory magnetic tape presently on 
the market. 

The Burroughs 205 was installed 
at Minnesota Mutual in July 1957 
and was turned over to us for full 
production use in August of that 
year. 

Included in the installation, in ad- 
dition to the two Datafiles and five 
Datareaders (tape transports), are: 
a main frame with storage capacity 
of 4,080 words, 10 digits in length, 
plus sign; 

one Cardatron input buffering 
unit connected to a collator; 

two Cardatron output buffering 
units—one hooked up to a printer, 
one to a punch; 

one flexowriter and console with 
high-speed photo-electric reader ; 

one tape control unit which gov- 
erns all tape operations in the 
Datareaders and Datafiles. 

Since installing the system one 
and one-half years ago, we have 
transferred 40,000 policy records to 
magnetic tape. The 180,000 policies 
yet to be converted to the new sys- 


' tem are expected to be processed 


_ by the summer of 1960. 


_ Write 
| for 


- samples 


‘BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
Dept. BE, Dalton, Massachusetts 
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Some of the regular chores han- 
dled by the computer are: premium 
deposit accounting ; 

mortgage loan transactions ; 

a consolidated functions approach 
to life insurance. 

Under the consolidated functions 
approach, one-fifth of the total poli- 
cies have been converted. Two rec- 
ords for each policy are maintained 
on magnetic tape: 

(1) In Datafile “A”—A status file, 
50 digits in length, is updated daily 
and supplies anyone in the home 


<. office enough information for han- 


dling about 90% of the business. In- 
terrogation can be made at any time 


with machine access time amounting 
to an average of about six seconds. 
At present 3,000 transactions a da) 
are negotiated by the computer in 
keeping policies constantly up-to- 
date. 

(2) In Datafile “B”—12,000 pro- 
gram instructions operate on a 600 
digit master record (kept on 40 reels 
of tape). Portions of these programs 
are called onto the main drum stor- 
age (4080 words) as needed. The 
maximum storage of 4080 words is 
then actually expanded to the capac- 
ity of Datafile “B” (20 million 
digits). 

The following is possible during 
one pass on the computer: premium 
billing ; premium accounting; com- 
mercial calculating ; loan status main- 
taining ; and calculation of loan in- 
terest, current year dividends, divi- 
dend account credits, paid-up insur- 
ance purchased by dividends, and 
cash values. 


Final Form 


At present roughly 8,000 notices 
a month are produced in final form 
by the computer. After all 200,000 
policies have been converted, we ex- 
pect to use the computer to bill and 
account for one million premiums 
each year. 

Minnesota Mutual handles some 
20,000 FHA and GI mortgage loans, 
payments for which are made 
monthly. In addition to updating 
records to indicate payments have 
been made, the computer adjusts 
balances and calculates interest. 

Premium deposit accounts are 
similar to savings accounts. The 
policyholder puts money into the 
account to pay future insurance pre- 
miums. As each premium is paid 
the policyholder has interest credited 
to his account. 

The computer keeps record of de- 
posits and withdrawals, calculates 
interest on the deposits and credits 
this to the various accounts. Of the 
12,000 premium deposit accounts 
recorded on tape at Minnesota Mv- 
tual, some 5,000 are involved in each 
quarterly computation. 

Among other jobs assigned to our 
computer are supplementary contract 
calculation, projected studies of mor- 
tality experiences, group proposals 
calculation, and group rate changes 
calculation. 
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VISUAL SALES AID SYSTEM 


THE USE OF 35MM COLOR FILM as 
a sales device is receiving new im- 
























































































































































































































to- petus with the development of the 
Filmeard Vue-dex visua! sales sys- 
ro- tem and an inexpensive, pocket-size 
900) viewer. 
2els Based on an adaptation of the Film- 
ims § sort microfilm aperture cards widely 
or - used in the engineering, insurance 
The @ and general office fields, the new 
s is § technique for displaying color trans- 
ac-  parencies of products has been de- 
lion § veloped by The Taylor-Merchant 
Corp., in cooperation with The 
ring § Filmsort Company, division of 
ium ff Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc., leading 
om- @ designers and manufacturers of 
ain- equipment for the printing industry 
1 in- § and graphic arts field. This new sys- 
divi- § tem combines the graphic presenta- 
isur- § tion of material in compact form— 
and @ and color. 

Cards and viewer can be used by 
salesmen, architects, builders, dec- 
orators and others to display exam- 

: ples of their work, and in the direct 
otices B mailing of a color pictorialization of 
form § products. Because of the product 
0,000 § classification and indexing factors 
je €xX- @ inherent in the Filmsort system of 
iN and § activating microfilmed data, the 
niums § cards with color transparencies can 

also be effectively used in product 
some § research, and in any cataloging and 
loans, § similar sales promotion activity in 
made which indexing is of value. 
dating With the use of color in the film 
3 have § apertures, the | Taylor-Merchant 
idjusts § Filmcard Vue-dex System employs 
est. the medium to reduce the display of 
ts af€® products, room layouts and exhibits 

The of bulky or weighty objects and 
ito the § groups of products to compact form. 
ce pre-@ Merchandising of the system to 
is paid} manufacturers, distributors, design- 
redited § ers, architects and others interested 

in displaying their wares and serv- 
1 of de-§ ices will be offered in a breast pocket 
Iculates§ Filmcard wallet capable of holding 
credits § the collapsible viewer and as many 
Of the as a hundred aperture cards. The 
accou'ltsB wallets are being made in assorted 
ota Mu colors and can be imprinted with 
| in each logotype, sales message, representa- 
tive’s name, etc. The color trans- 
d to ow! parency in the card aperture oc- 
contract cupies approximately Y%oth of the 
sof mot-§ card face area, leaving the rest of 
roposalsf the space for sales message, indexing 
chang§ or descriptive data, etc. Filmcards 
can be so imprinted on both sides. 
Life New For October, 1959 














Perhaps it’s time for a fresh design 
and a bright new WESTON paper 


Your printer, advertising agency or letterhead designer will 
gladly suggest a new design and a paper of appropriate quality 
from the complete family of Weston cotton fiber letterhead 
papers — including Old Hampshire Bond (Extra 
No. 1, 100%), Defiance Bond (100%), Win- 
chester Bond (50%), Weston Bond (25%) and 
Weston’s Hand Weave (25%). Write Dept. BE 
for samples. 


Better Papers are made with cotton fiber 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
Daiton, Massachusetts 


Makers of Papers for Business Records Since 1863 


WESTO N PAPERS 


Leading Makers of: LETTERHEAD PAPERS + POLICY PAPERS « LEDGER PAPERS + INDEX BRISTOLS 





Automation—from page 65 


Because of their favorable work, 
speed and accuracy, electronic com- 
puter systems are revolutionizing 
data processing procedures. We 
must remember, however, that these 
machine systems, regardless of their 
size and ability, are still only ma- 
chines and can do only what they are 
told to do. They are not cure-alls 
for office headaches or magic wands 
that perform just by wishing it so. 





BEST BUY 
IN 
ADVERTISING 
GIFT 
CALENDARS! 





Attractive Heritage advertising desk 
calendar . . . stays on your pros- 
pect’s desk all year long, is looked 
at daily. 


© ATTRACTIVE! 


Choice of four colors 


© INEXPENSIVE! 


As low as 8c each in leatherette, 
15c in plastic 


© PRACTICAL! 


Appreciated and used 


Get your free sample of the new Heritage 
gift calendar by simply sending your name 
and address on business letterhead to Ameri- 
ca’s most complete supplier of advertising 
gift specialties. 


HERITAGE merc. co. 


DEPT. GC-7 


HERITAGE BLDG FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
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In order to perform even the sim- 
plest function, human beings must 
first tell them exactly what to do 
and how to go about it. The original 
data fed into the system must be 
absolutely correct before the compu- 
ter can produce accurate results. It 


must be told how to perform each 
task and must be programmed ac- 
cordingly. 

Thus, it is readily apparent that 
even the most advanced computer 
system is only as efficient as the 
people directing it. 

The success of this equipment will 
also depend on the ability to adapt 
work to the proper equipment. 
There will always be jobs which can 
be more economically produced on 
punched card equipment and I am 
sure that we will continue to have 
with us adding, calculating, book- 
keeping and other machines, not even 
forgetting the lowly pencil and 
scratch pad. 

I was not quite sure whether to 
start or finish my talk with a story 
I read in a recent publication. I 
finally concluded it would fit in bet- 
ter at the end, so here it is: 

“A young lad returned from school 
one afternoon and enthusiastically 
greeted his mother with the state- 
ment, ‘Mom, we have a magic 
record player at school. You don’t 
need electricity to run it—all you 
have to do is wind the crank.’ ” 





INSURANCE HANDBOOK 
SERVICE 


A SPECIAL HANDBOOK has just been 
published which describes new tech- 
niques and automated machines, and 
how they are being used. It applies 
specifically, however, to the insur- 
ance field. Office Automation—In- 
surance (First edition, January 
1959) is contained in a slate gray 
vinyl hard cover with a strong three- 
prong mechanism providing for 
open, reading, and closed positions. 
This reference manual includes de- 
scriptions of the new automated data 
processing techniques and machines, 
actval case studies, expanded table 
of contents, introduction, general 
considerations and index—a total of 
over five hundred pages 8% by 11 
inches equivalent to a series of or- 
dinary bound books. OA-I has over 
six hundred photographs, charts and 


drawings. Index sheets with colored 
plasticized tabs provide quick ref- 
erence. OA publications contain no 
advertising—they are entirely with- 
out bias and give instant information 
(not theory), in condensed form. 

OA-I has been designed specifi- 
cally to enable subscribers to keep 
up to date easily and quickly on 
automated data processing cevel- 
opments in the insurance field. 

This new loose-leaf handbook can 
now be examined on a ten-day free 
trial offer without obligation. For 
information write to Automation 
Consultants, Inc., 155 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 10. The price is 
$37.50 in the United States and 
Canada. 

As a supplement to the handbook 
itself, an optional monthly updating 
service is also available. 





COMPUTER INSTALLATION 


ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS are playing 
a vital role in the development of 
precise and timely actuarial data in 
the insurance business, and their im- 
portance will undoubtedly continue 
to grow in the future, stated Thomas 
QO. Carlson, chief actuary, National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, 
in announcing the installation of a 
new Royal Precision LGP-30 elec- 
tronic computer in that organiza- 
tion’s New York headquarters. 

Mr. Carlson noted that the use of 
the electronic computer in casualty 
ratemaking enables his organization 
to introduce actuarial refinements 
that could never have been under- 
taken before, because of the time 
element. He referred to one ur- 
usual case, involving automobi'e 
liability rates, “which we would not 
have been able to do at all if it were 
not for the existence of the electron:c 
computer.” “This job,” he said, 
“would have required four weeks 
if done manually, whereas the con- 
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puter completed the assignment in 
four days.” He cautioned, however, 
that this was an extreme case, and \ Ol VOU can 
that this particular time ratio would . 


not necessarily hold true for other ~ 
ratemaking operations. 
“The principal advantages of the A IT 


electronic computer we are using in 


this work,” Mr. Carlson pointed out, T 
“ire its large storage capacity, which / 
e\ables it to complete an entire tate 


analysis in one run, and its ability 


to produce complete rate revision Be 
exhibits which are ready to be re- ; A 
produced and sent to state authori- World's First Compatible* 

ties for their consideration. We BATTERY-POWERED 


would estimate that the application DICTATION PORTABLE 


of electronic computation to our Also Works on Car, Office 
business has enabled us to expedite and Home Current 

our sending rate revisions to the 
field by several weeks.” 

































NEW CARBON RIBBON 


MARKETING OF A NEW carbon rib- 
bon, which may be used by many 
typewriters not equipped with carbon 
ribbon attachments, has been an- 
nounced by the Photostat Corpora- 
tion. The new ribbon, which has a 
base of Mylar (Du Pont polyester 
film), has been sold on a limited 
field-test basis during the past six 


months, and is now being made| ” BOOK-SIZE 
available for general distribution. 4% lbs... Full— 
The successful use of this carbon Performance . . - All- 
‘DI ates lj vat vad 5 Transistor . . . Close- 
ribbon in an ordinary typewriter is talking microphone guar- 


made possible by the extraordinary antees message privacy. 
tensile strength of “Mylar.” Pre- 
viously, it has been necessary to pass 
carbon ribbons through _ special 
guides and feed mechanisms to pre- 
vent tearing the ribbon. 

Photostat Corporation’s new rib- 
bon is suitable for offset duplicating 
by either direct-image or photo- 
graphic means, producing sharp, 
uniform characters, dense but smear- 
resistant. It also supplies excellent 


magnetic belt portable 


:\ Dictation Belts 
P cost nothing 
to use 

Re-use Peirce belts end- 
lessly, or file permanently 








Here, for Men On-the-Go, is the world’s first 
dictation machine to work ANYWHERE. Thor- 
oughly complete! Remarkably simple! This 
rugged travel companion gets your thoughts into 


originals for projection or contact —message cannot distort. action WHEREVER YOU ARE with swift new 
photocopying. When employed for Complete, error-free convenience...superb voice clarity! Works from 
general stenographic purposes, it is ——— ) a carrying case, too—easy as snapping a picture. 
: our voice alone wipes out Dictation belts mail in ANY envelope 
rep prove the appearance : : senna : Ae 
+ orted to improve the apy r error and inserts correc Inquire into this never-before opportunity to 
of both correspondence and reports. tions; instant playback, full 


give right now attention to reports, correspond- 
ence, and ideas. DICTATE ANYWHERE~—bring 


new value to travel. 


review at any point; end- 
of-letter marking. 


*Compatible—Uses same 
type belt as office units 


Mylar-base, when wound on con- 
ventional typewriter ribbon spools, 
is about twice as wide as usual car- 
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bon ribbons. It may therefore be Belts received from field 

used at least twice hol h, by em- are transcribed on standard : +» Damcblannaer et cunen illinois 
a cas ; _ gle office units . . . a one-step 5900 Nerthwest Highway be bea 
ploying different ribbon levels and —— that requires no Send literature on the new Peirce “Portable”. 
reversing direction of feed, The thin- additional purchases. gee 
ness of Mylar permits an ample Manufacturer of World’s Most oe 

(Continued on the next page) Complete Dictation Service _ Company : . 
Individual Microphone Exclusive I Adidas 
Fur October, 1959 Dictation Telephone, Sdiauion ey: 



























this is an 
important moment 
in your business / 





... the moment he sees 
your letter on 


EAGLE-A 
COUPON BOND 


That very first impression your business 
letter makes counts so much. When he 
sees your letter on Coupon Bond, you 
make the finest impression. The texture 
and distinguished appearance of this fa- 
mous paper command respect. That’s why 
so many leading firms have their letter- 
heads and envelopes on Coupon Bond. 
Ask your printer for sample sheets. 
100% Cotton Fiber Extra Number One. 


4] For Coupon Bond portfolio, write 
AMERICAN WRITING 
PAPER CORPORATION 
rts} HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS [a 
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New Carbon Ribbon—Continued 


length of ribbon to be wound on the 
spool (one hundred forty yards in 
the case of an I.B.M. Electromatic 
ribbon). 

Since Mylar-base releases all of 
its carbon on first impact, it may be 
used profitably only on typewriters 
which advance the ribbon a full 
character-width at each stroke (as 
most typewriters do). Because of 
this limitation and because personal 
instruction as to usage is helpful for 
best results, Photostat Corporation 
is offering the new ribbon only 
through its own sales representa- 
tives and those of its agencies. 
Mylar-base is also available for 
typewriters equipped with conven- 
tional carbon ribbon attachments. 
Since such typewriters are designed 
to advance the ribbon a full charac- 
ter-width, there are no limitations to 
the use of Mylar-base on these ma- 
chines. 


READER-PRINTER 


MARKED INCREASES IN efficiency, 
lower operating costs and elimina- 
tion of manual transcription of in- 
formation are some of the advan- 
tages provided by a new microfilm 
reader-printer recently added to the 
History Card Division of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the 
United States. The firm uses the 
new unit at its home office in New 
York City to make prints from mi- 
crofilm records without sending the 
film outside to be processed or copy- 
ing information by hand. 

Equitable Life maintains one of 
the world’s largest microfilm libra- 
ries, with close to 3,000,000 in- 
dividual history cards on file. The 
file represents complete information 
on each policy that has been termi- 
nated. There is an average monthly 
demand for approximately 700 re- 
prints of these policy cards for use 
within the company. Inquiries are 
received constantly by the division 
for legal purposes such as for loan, 
death claim and assignment informa- 
tion. 

In the past, Equitable placed mi- 
crofilm files on viewers and opera- 
tors manually transcribed the in- 
formation to data sheets which were 
then sent out. Since the reader- 
printer has been installed, this pro- 





cedure has been eliminated because 


a ready-to-use copy of the desired 
policy is made on the unit by merely 
pushing a button. 

According to A. H. Klassen, Su- 
perintendent of the History Card 
Division, the possibility of errors 
in the transcription of information 


under the old method has been 
eliminated. “Now we are able to 
forward an exact replica of the 
original document which gives us 
100% accuracy in much less time,” 
he reported. “We feel that the unit 
has helped increase our over-all de- 
partmental efficiency and at the same 
time permitted us to continue our 
operation with no increase in man- 
power.” 

Klassen explained that because of 
an increase in history cards on mi- 
crofilm in the division, more and 
more requests come in for copies 
of the records. 

Lowell G. Donnelly, assistant to 
Klassen, emphasized, this point by 
explaining that over a million his- 
tory cards have been microfilmed 
recently in the department. 

“As you can see, we’re constantly 
expanding our use of microfilm and 
consequently the requests for en- 
larged copies from this film will also 
increase,” he says. 

Donnelly pointed out that the man- 
ual recording of information from 
microfilm was a slow and tedious 
process and since the new units 
have been added, the employee mo- 
rale factor has been improved. 

The firm uses a “Thermo-Fax” 
microfilm reader-printer, a table-top 
unit which uses regular room voltage 
and has a variety of lenses for differ- 
ent magnification. Copies are mace 
in five to ten seconds, completely 
automatically. The reader-printer is 
in constant use at Equitable and 
copies are ready for immediate dis- 
tribution to the departments co1- 
cerned. 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


CABINETS 


1. Card File 


Fibre Board 
Insulated 

Metal 

Micro 

Mobile Storage Systems 
Open Shelf Files 
Portable 

Rotary 

Stencil 
Tabulating Card 
Visible 

Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 


Cards 
Fasteners 
Folders 


13. Index Tabs 


Supports 


LOSS PREVENTION 


Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 

Fire Protection Service 
First Aid Kits 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
Safety Equipment 
Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 
Watchman's Clocks 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 


Adding 

Billing 

Bookkeeping 

Calculating 

Payroll 

Punched Tape Equipment 
Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 


Dating Stamps 
Envelope Sealers 
Mail Openers 
Postal Meters 
Postal Scales 
Sorters 

Time Stamp 


Direct Copying 
Duplicating 
Micro-Filming 
Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
Typewriter, Automatic 
Typewriter, Electric 
Typewriter, Manual 


Addressing 


33. 
150. 
34. 
35. 
139. 
36. 


Checkwriting 

Collators 

Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Paper Folding 

Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. 
105. 
39. 
40. 
4. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


Ash Trays & Stands 
Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. 
51. 
143. 
52. 
53. 
134. 
54. 
55. 
108. 
56. 
57. 
89. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
PAPER 
119. 
120. 
70. 
135. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
137. 
124. 
102. 


SALES 
132. 


116. 
149. 


103. 


117. 
104, 
100. 


66. 


Air Conditioners 
Bookcases 
Bookstands 
Cabinets 

Chairs 

Costumers 

Desks 

Fluorescent Lighting 
Incandescent Lighting 
Matched Suites 
Safes 

Stands, Typewriter 
Stools 

Tables 

Wardrobes 


Card Index 
Duplicator 
Envelopes 

Labels 

Letterhead 

Policy 

Ledger 
Photocopying 

Thin (Copy) 

Visual Policy Jackets 


AIDS 


Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Audio-Visual Projection 
Birthday Cards 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Promotional Gifts 
Sales Incentives 


SERVICES 
62, Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 
64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 
65. Record System 
146. Sound Reproduction 
SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 
SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 
TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 
MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
130. Building Evaluation 
147. Emblems and Awards 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 











148. Signs 
October, 1959 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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CONSULTING ACTUARIES 





ALVIN BORCHARDT & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AND 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
ATLANTA DETROIT 


LENARD E. GOODFARB, F.S.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


11 North Juniper Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
Rittenhouse 6-7014 


IRWIN SOLOMON & CO. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS & AUDITORS 


342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








BOWLES, — & TOWNE, 


ACTUARIES 
Management Consultants 
LIFE—FIRE—CASUALTY 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 
RICHMOND ATLANTA NEW YORK 
DALLAS MIAMI PORTLAND 


W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 


1 
CARL A. TIFFANY & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
211 West Wacker Drive 


CHICAGO 6 
Telephone Central 6-1288 








J. HUELL BRISCOE 
& ASSOCIATES 
ACTUARIES & MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANTS 


Box 56 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Winthrop Harbor Chicago 
Illinois Illinois 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 


HARRY S. TRESSEL 
& ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE—PENSIONS 


10 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
FRanklin 2-4020 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
139 N. CLARK ST. Chicago 2, Ill. 
Tel.: STAte 2-1335 


E. P. HIGGINS AND COMPANY 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS 
(Frank M. Speakman Associates) 


Bourse Building 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 








WOLFE, CORCORAN & LINDER 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
116 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, NEW YORK 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


1014 HOPE ST. SPRINGDALE, CONN. 


NELSON AND WARREN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


111 So. Bemiston Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


612 W. 47th St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, 
Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


200 West 57th Street 417 South Hill Street 
New York 19, N. Y. Los Angeles 13, Cal. 








A. G. GABRIEL & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


National Bank Building 
Detroit 26, Michigan 








THE HOWARD E. NYHART 
COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 











BLUE CROSS ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


ForRMATION OF A Blue Cross public 
advisory committee of 18 representa- 
tives of business, labor, education, 
and public health has been announced 
by David W. Brumbaugh, chairman 
of the administrative committee of 
the Board of Associated Hospital 
Service of New York. Donald F. 
McClure, formerly assistant vice- 
president of the New York Tele- 
phone Company, is chairman. The 
committee was formed to strengthen 
relationships between Blue Cross 
and the groups through which most 


of the 7,200,000 subscribers are en- 


rolled and to broaden community 
representation in the Blue Cross 
program. 


INDUSTRIAL MORTALITY 


MorTALITY AMONG the millions of 
industrial policyholders of the Met- 
ropolitan in the first half of 1959 
was slightly lower than that for the 
corresponding period of 1958, but 


- was still 5% above the record for the 


first six months of 1957. The actual 
death rate was 698.1 per 100,000, 
as contrasted with the 1958 and 
1957 rates of 702.8 and 662.8. 


MOTOR VEHICLE 
FATALITIES 


Motor VEHICLE fatalities are ac- 
counting for a rapidly increasing toll 
of life insurance policy claim pay- 
ments, the $63,000,000 paid out in 
the first half of this year comparing 
with $55,000,000 a year ago and 
$39,000,000 five years ago, accord- 
ing to the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, 

The number of motor vehicle 
fatality claims was the same this 
year as last and only 10% more than 
in 1954, reflecting a rise of nearly 
50% in average size of claim in the 
five years. 
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LAWRENCE B. GILMAN 
Vice President 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 


Company : 



































T HAS BEEN said that the pay- 
Res of the claim is the ful- 
fillment of the obligation under- 
taken by the insurer when the risk 
was accepted. When an applicant 
secures life insurance, he has in 
mind its maturity as a claim, either 
in the form of a death benefit— 
perhaps the single most important 
function of life insurance, or as a 
benefit payment to himself while 
living—also a major objective, a 
well-planned life insurance 






































































































































































































pro- 
ER gram. The benefit payment could be 
likened to the flower of the insur- 
ance world for which the whole 
TS organization has existed. 
RK 
— Must Measure Up 
R As the head of a large claim 
: department, not my least responsi- 
bility is to see to it that life insur- 
ance in its final form—the payment 
treet | |} —Ieasures up to the high ideals 
_- of the insurance and the public’s 
—__ & expectation of it. And in the field 
P of claim payment, what might this 
ideal be? This, like many other 
aspects of life, has been so well 
covered by someone else that I 
Y. should like to defer to a Statement 
of Principles on Respective Rights 
———~ and Duties subscribed to by the 
American Bar Association and Com- 
mittees representing all tvpes of 
insurance as a guide to claim per- 
sonnel and others: 
Ege “The insurance business operates 
ag toll Finder sanction of law for the pro- 
| Pay Ftection of its policyholders and the 
out 10 F oublic. The terms of insurance 
part's § policies are nearly all'tupon standard 
o and forms adopted or approved by state 
coor: Bauhorities in the interest of the 
Insu‘- public. The Committee believes 
.,. gthat anyone who has or thinks he 
vehicle Phas a claim against a company is 
e this Benitled at all times to courteous, 
re than Bair and just treatment from the 
nage Tepresentatives of that company. 
in th 
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PAYMENT OF CLAIMS 


A claimant is entitled to an investi- 
gation of his claim and a reasonably 
prompt statement of the company’s 
position with reference to it. The 
Committee recognizes that, while 
the companies have a definite obli- 
gation to pay all just claims and 
to avoid unnecessary litigation, they 
have an equally definite obligation 
to protect the insurance buying 
public from increased costs due 
to fraudulent or non-meritorious 
claims.” 


High Level Confusion 


I hope I haven't left you at this 


point in the position of the story 
going the rounds of the young wife 
who went with her husband for the 
first time to graduate business 
school conference to learn more 
about her husband’s business and 
the world of industry in general. 
When asked how she liked it, she 
replied that she was always con- 
fused by things which went on in 
business but now she was confused 
at a higher level. You have, prob- 
ably, suspected that a claim man 
over the years must run into a few 
interesting cases. There is our own 
version of the proverbial blonde. 

This case, which was widely pub- 
licized in the press, not only illus- 
trates the deliberate disappearance 
but also the feigning of accidental 
death. A young father, George 
Rome, was insured with two com- 
panies for about $150,000. His wife 
was the beneficiary. He was re- 
ported by two male fishing compan- 
ions as missing and_ probably 
drowned. Their story was that 
while fishing together in the harbor 
their boat had overturned. The two 
of them made it to the nearest 
shore, but Rome, who was supposed 
to be a good swimmer, somehow 
had not made it. They had not 
seen him go down—it was fairly 
dark and they were busy saving 
themselves. 

Although no claim had been pre- 
sented as yet, the insurance com- 


panies cooperated immediately with 
the police who were being urged 


into the investigation by several 
loan companies to which Rome 
owed money. It was soon un- 


covered that there was another girl 
in Rome’s life, an attractive blonde 
model who had quit her job and 
left town during the same week 
of Rome’s disappearance. Susy was 
traced to a New York model agency 
when her former employer received 
a reference form on her. The New 
York agency disclosed that she had 
left her job there, but later they 
received an inquiry on Susy from 
a Texas department store where 
she had applied for work. She was 
traced to Texas and when ques- 
tioned admitted that Rome was alive, 
that he was in the same town 
and that he was to meet her that 
night at her apartment. That 
evening, when Rome arrived at the 
apartment, instead of the arms of 
his beloved, he found the strong 
arms of the law awaiting him. Con- 
fronted with the evidence, Rome 
and his two male accomplices ad- 
mitted their parts in the conspiracy 
and explained that the boat had 
been turned over to feign the 
drowning. Rome had swum to the 
opposite shore and had gone to his 
sweetheart’s apartment to change 
his clothes. Later both of them took 
off for New York. His wife ap- 
parently had no knowledge of the 
conspiracy. His disappearance 
would have eventually given his 
wife and family a substantial fund 
of $150,000 to cushion the loss of 
a husband and father and he would 
have been able to live happily ever 
after with his dizzy blonde. How- 
ever, his attempt at fraud failed and 
he and his accomplices were tried 
and convicted. 


Real Devotion 


Here is a case with an unusual 
twist. Lily, a middle-aged factory 
worker, had been separated from 
(Continued on the next page) 
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her husband for six months because 
of his amorous adventures with 
other women. She still loved him, 
however. Suddenly, one night he 
appeared at the apartment she 
shared with two co-workers. - After 
he left she seemed excited and dis- 
turbed, told her girl friends that 
her husband had informed her that 
he had gotten a girl in trouble and 


that this girl was demanding $3,000 
or else. Lily said she still loved him 
and was determined to get him the 
money. Her roommates told her 
she was balmy. Two days later she 
left a note at the office of an insur- 
ance company for an agent to call 
and he did. She wanted $10,000 
worth of insurance with her hus- 
band as beneficiary. The company 
agreed to only $5,000. When the 
policy was ready she was notified 
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and she told the agent she would 
have the money the next day. The 
following morning, Friday, Lily 
went to a loan office, borrowed 
$110 which she said she needed for 
household bills, walked a few doors 
to the insurance office where she 
generously added fifty cents of her 
own money, paid the initial pre- 
mium of $110.50 and got the policy. 
That same Friday night she told 
her two girl friends, “Joe, won't 
have to worry about the $3,000 for 
that girl.” 


The following Sunday _ she 
claimed she was ill and did not go 
to church with her roommates as 
she usually did. When the girls 
left the apartment—it was a warm 
September day—the doors and win- 
dows were opened. When they re- 
turned, the door and windows were 
shut, they smelled gas and broke 
open the door. Lily was lying in 
bed dead. On the gas stove was a 
pan half filled with water with two 
hard boiled eggs in it. The gas 
jet was on and the flame was out. 
Death, according to the medical 
examiner, was due to asphyxiation 
with illuminating gas. The husband, 
gay blade to say the least, put in 
his claim as beneficiary and when 
the investigator called on him he 
was found at the apartment of the 
redhead. In view of the investiga- 
tion and the fact that the policy 
was only a week old the company 
refused payment on the basis of 
suicide. Do you know what we did? 
We paid! The case went to court, 
the jury found for the plaintiff— 
the husband—on the basis of acci- 
dental death and Joe reaped the 
benefit of his wife’s love to the 
tune of $5,000. 


Depends on Honesty 


The type of fraud cases which 
I have just related to you are rare. 
Insurance depends on the honesty 
and good faith of people. The over- 
whelming majority of claims are 
honest and legitimate. In one year’s 
time at the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance company only 
7/10ths of 1% of the claims were 
resisted. The total amount of 
money paid out of our Claims De- 
partment was 282 million dollars. 
To the oft repeated question, “What 
are your worries about it—it isn’t 
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The @ “That’s just it, it is not our money.” 
Lily § Beyond the wealth that is created 
wed § by companies in which insurance 
for §} companies invest, our companies 
oors § do not create wealth, they just pool 
she § together other people’s money and 
her § redistribute their money according 
pre- § to need. 
icy, Our claim department consists of 
told § a complement of five hundred 
von't § thirty-four people paying claims and 
) for § making payments in broad divisions 
known as Annuity and Installment, 
she § Disability and Endowment, Death, 
Yt go B Group and Personal Health. We 
+s as @ Pay all benefits written by the com- 
girls § Pany and cut across horizontally 
varm @ all lines of business to do so. The 
win- @ total number of annuity and install- 
y re- ment payments last year amounted 
were @ to 833,000 and the total number of 
broke § Claims to 784,000. 
wg in To make these payments in the 
vasa Group Life and Accident and 
1 two & Health field, we used twenty-five 
> gas field offices, and to aid us in paying 
; out. | the death claims so as to make our 
edical  Setvice as close as Main Street to 
iation @ YOu, we have called upon the help 
‘band, @ Of over three hundred agency of- 
ut in[™ Aces who can pay uncomplicated 
when &@ Claims up to $10,000. 
im he 
of the Record Claim Data 
sstiga- . 
policy |. In the high volume areas, such as 
npany installment payments and group, 
sis of @ WC are using the largest of elec- 
e did? tonic computers to record the 
Ao claim data and speed the payment 
atift— ef the check or draft. So far as I 
F heck know, we are the first company or 
“d the § O° of the first to utilize these com- 
to the g Puters in the claim field. The re- 
sults to date, although we are still 
in the process of converting from 
a punched card system, have more 
than justified our decision and sub- 
which § Stantiate the forecast of a more 
e rare. accurate, more efficient and less 
1onesty § ¢xpensive system which can absorb 
e ovet-§ the steadily increasing volume and 
ms are— provide flexibility for combined 
> year’s § Payments as a service to our payees, 
Mutual § while at the same time developing 
only § Statistics by contract, line of busi- 
is were Ness, interest rate, field offices and 
unt of @ agents. 
ms De- Let us examine for a moment the 
dollars.§ Ways in which the spirit of service 
“What § has speeded our policy benefits to 
-it isn’t those who depend on them. Within 
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the memory of a few present mem- 
bers of the Claim Department of 
John Hancock, covering almost half 
a century of experience, there have 
been many crises which challenged 
our desire to offer humane service 
to our policyholders in the pay- 
ment of claims. 

The earliest event that has been 
brought to light was a great tragedy 
that happened one hot summer day 
in Chicago on July 24, 1915, when 
the excursion steamer 


capsized with a loss of 812 lives. 
Mr. Patton, who was then manager 
of the Claim Division, promptly 
left Boston for Chicago with a 
checkbook and a supply of claim 
Upon arriving 
immediately set up facilities for the 
settlement of benefits. 

Beginning September, 1918, there 
commenced what has probably been 
the most severe test to which the 
insurance industry 


(Continued on the next page) 
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been subjected. Originating in Bos- 
ton and vicinity, Spanish influenza 
spread with fearful rapidity over 
the country, leaving in its wake 
tens of thousands of untimely 
deaths. The mortality rate rose 
alarmingly taxing severely our fa- 
cilities for the payment of claims. 
The average daily rate of claims 
rose to over four times the expected 
daily rate. This problem was met 
by a volunteer force from other 
areas of the company who worked 
side by side with claim personnel 
twelve and fourteen hours a day 
seven days a week, despite the fact 
influenza had made inroads into 
the company personnel structure. 
This action enabled us to discharge 
our claim obligations without undue 
inconvenience to our beneficiaries. 


In a Boston supper club on Sat- 
urday, November 24, 1942, a gay 
crowd was celebrating after a foot- 
ball game between two local rival 
colleges. Suddenly, a flash fire 
turned this scene of gaiety into a 
charnel house of indescribable hor- 
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JAMES E. POWELL, Vice President 


ror. This was the “Cocoanut 
Grove” disaster in which over five 
hundred lives were lost. Many of 
the bodies were not burned but the 
victims died as the result of poison- 
ous elements which created a gas 
resulting in asphyxiation. Our ac- 
cidental death provisions contained 
an exclusion which denied liability 
if death was a result of gas or drugs. 
In the light of this great tragedy, 
John Hancock reviewed the situa- 
tion and decided to waive this ex- 
clusion, paying double indemnity 
on all policyholders who died in 
the disaster. We have continued 
to do so since that time. 

On June 9, 1953, a tornado hit 
central Massachusetts _ leaving 
eighty-seven dead and many in- 
jured. A great number of homes 
were completely demolished and 
personal papers and _ possessions 


were blown miles away. Within 
twenty-four hours, a team of claim 
men was established in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, to assist our policy- 
holders in the payment of death and 
accident and health claims. 
Emergency installations for fa- 
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cilitating claim payments were 
established in Michigan, Texas, 
Iowa, and Georgia when disasters 
occurred in those areas. We will 
continue to furnish immediate 
emergency claim assistance when- 
ever and wherever possible. 

The latest disaster occurred on 
March 24 of this year in the Okla- 
homa City plant of Wilson and 
Company, Inc., when heavy ma- 
chinery plunged through several 
floors killing eight employees. 

I quote from a memorandum of 
April 9, 1959: 

“Today it was necessary for the 
writer to contact Mr. Vern Messer, 
Insurance Manager at Wilson & 
Co. in Chicago, concerning a Group 
Life Death Claim. . . . In convers- 
ing with Mr. Messer, he wished to 
express to our company hiS sincere 
appreciation for the swift payment 
of Death Claims on the employees 
who were involved in the disaster 
at Oklahoma City. . . . I told Mr. 
Messer that we would inform the 
Department Head of his apprecia- 
tion of this fast claim service. Be- 
fore ending the conversation, he 
again mentioned the fact that the 
service was completely satisfactory 
and wonderful, at which point | 
thanked him very much for the 
compliment.” 


Not the Full Story 


These are some of the more dra- 
matic situations whereby John 
Hancock has attempted to be of 
assistance and service but it is by 
no means the full story. 

Before closing, I would like to 
read you a letter written exactly 
forty years ago but very much in 
keeping with this memorable occa- 
sion. This is a remarkable docu- 
ment and convincing proof of tlie 
comforting and helping power of 
life insurance at a time when a man 
who sought and obtained it was 
facing the Great Beyond. 

“May 3, 1919 
My Dear Friend Bill: 

Acknowledging your letter of 
yesterday, I would gladly increase 
my life insurance to $50,000 if you 
could place it, but you couldn’t, for 
tomorrow I am to be operated on 
for cancer, and, the doctors tell me 

(Continued on page 110) 
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A Revival of Faith 


STANLEY R. WAYNE 
President 
The Life Underwriters’ Association 
of the City of New York 


E HAVE SPENT many years de- 
veloping ourselves into a 


group of salesmen, with a profes- 


sional concept of service and the be- 
lief that the Client’s best interests 
must always be the first considera- 
tion—and the public has recognized 
that and has accepted us for what we 
are—I know of no other sales busi- 
ness that has been able to hold it- 
self in such high esteem because of 
that—We have a proud heritage! 
But a great record of past achieve- 
ment is not enough. There can be 
no complacency, perhaps for years to 
come. We dare not look back to 
great yesterdays, we must look for- 
ward to greater tomorrows—what 
counts now is not just what we are 
against, but what we are for. 


Many Problems 


There is a large number of prob- 
lems, of course, and many are 
darkly forbidding in the effect they 
may have on the business and on all 
of us in it. 


However, as long as we don’t lose 
our perspective, as professional life 
insurance salesmen, as long as we 
continue to maintain a sense of in- 
tegrity to ourselves, to our product, 
to our industry, and to the buying 
public, we are going to see these 
problems solved.—This is not the 
first time our industry has been faced 
with serious problems and it prob- 
ably won’t be the last. So far we 
have always come out with flying 
colors. 

The main reason,,we have sur- 
vived so far has been because we 
did not lose our integrity or our 
perspective on our product, and, at 
least up to now, we have never lost 
‘aith in the basic values and purposes 
of our product and its uses nor 
stopped preaching the fundamental 
gospel of “Live—Die—or Quit.” 
We have never surrendered the 
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basic concept that life insurance has 
always been good property and we 
have refused, with every resource at 
our command, to permit our com- 
petitors to lead us into a position 
where we forget it or where we 
stopped trying to preach its gospel 
to the buying public, and also I be- 
lieve because mostly, we went into 
Court with “clean hands.” That is 
why we have survived. 

Many of our basic problems to- 
day have arisen because we have lost 
sight of those fundamental truths. 


Have Always Competed 


Competition is nothing new to us! 
We have: always had to compete for 
the investment and security dollar— 
there has always been a Wall Street 
and before Mutual Funds, we had 
Investment Trusts,—we have always 
had to fight for the real estate dollar, 
for the savings bank and the bond 
dollar, for the automobile and tele- 
vision dollar—in fact for the very 
same dollar people have been spend- 
ing or wanting to spend for every- 
thing in the world but our prod- 
uct and despite that—no perhaps 
because of that—we sold life insur- 
ance. We sold it because we had 
enough faith and belief in the value 
of our product to be willing to prove 
to the public through professional 
salesmanship—that life insurance 
could solve the three reasons for 
saving money—hbetter than any other 
form of property—“emergencies” or 
“opportunities” —“living too long” 
—‘dying too soon”—and we be- 
lieved it. We never stopped believ- 
ing that ours was a financial service 
to provide guaranteed dollars— 
Guaranteed dollars when needed 
most. I wonder whether we still do? 
I think most of us do, but I’m 
afraid there have been just enough 
prophets of doom and dealers in 
gloom around, so that even some 
of us who have been believers have 
begun to have some doubts.—Now 
just to keep the record straight, I 
have no fight with ethical securities 
people who sell stocks or mutual 





funds and I know many. I own 
them and have bought both for my 
children, but I also own a large 
amount of life insurance—on an 
annual premium basis— and / didn’t 
buy my securities from another life 
insurance man. | don’t even have a 
general insurance license. I buy my 
life insurance from a broker and 
pay gross premiums—I just happen 
to believe that I don’t know enough 
about general insurance. 

Making or losing money in the 
stock market never concerned ine 
too much—because of the equities 
in my life insurance and because it 
still is the only property I own that 
has settlement options attached to it, 
for my use and my widow and chil- 
dren. I think we have had a beauti- 
ful and well-conceived trap laid for 
us—and we have fallen right into it 
—I had always been taught—that 
when you run into a competitive 
case—you should make your own 
recommendations and then compel 
the other fellow to come over into 
your backyard—rather than you go- 
ing into his yard and playing his 
game—according to his rules. 

It seems to me that we have been 
conned into playing the other fellow’s 
game, with his rules, on his field and 
with his own hand-picked umpire, 
and if we have permitted ourselves 
to have become suckers for a left 
hook perhaps we deserve a good 
clout on the chin! 


Need No Apology 


I know all about inflation, its in- 
roads on the dollar and all about 
taxes and their effect—I haven’t for- 
gotten April 15th so soon—I know 
that for every dollar a man puts into 
life insurance, if he’s in a 50% tax 
bracket, he has to earn two—But 
I’m just as aware—that an expen- 
diture of $5,000 for a Cadillac car— 
requires $10,000 to be earned—un- 
less, of course, it’s hidden in a 
corporate purchase, and the same 
thing applies to every dollar he 
spends for anything—They are not 

(Continued on the next page). 
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all tax-deductible—and the business 
can’t buy everything! Let’s go one 
step further—If it’s buy term and in- 
vest the difference—doesn’t the same 
man have to earn $2,000 to pay 
$1,000 for a term premium? Once 
again, we are swallowing too much 
of the “red herring.” To me life in- 
surance cash values need no apology 
—They have always been right there 
when I needed them. They have 
helped finance babies, agents, my 
home, and many emergencies. In 
fact, I can prove mathematically, that 
taking a man in a 50% tax bracket— 
if he buys term and invests the dif- 
ference, even if we credit him with 
6% interest accumulation every year 
over a period of twenty years, the 
result after taxes will not equal cash 
value and accumulated dividends in 
an ordinary life policy, 

I think we have permitted our- 
selves to be entrapped by having al- 
lowed the other fellow to lead us 
into the untenable and unhealthy po- 
sition of trying to compare two dif- 
ferent products in the defense of ours 


—In the first place—it’s impossible 
—the two are not compatible—and 
in the second place our product 
needs no defense. And now comes 
the crowning act—the “Piece de re- 
sistance”—I have a drawer full of 
letters from Mutual Fund people— 
who want to tell me about hedges 
against inflation—who want to teach 
me about the flight from the fixed 
dollar—Oh—no—they aren’t trying 
to proselyte me. They really don’t 
want us to sell mutual funds—They 
are just worried about us. They 
don’t believe we are sufficiently well- 
rounded and informed so that we can 
give our clients proper advice with- 
out knowing about stocks and mutual 
funds—Well, I’ll let them all in on a 
little secret, all at one time—maybe 
it will save some postage—I learned 
a lot about stocks in 1929 and several 
times since. I am simple enough to 
agree with Mr. Keith Furston, the 
president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, when he said on April 
24th in a letter to the Editor of the 
Wall Street Journal : 

“In all of our educational messages 
in recent years, we have continually 
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emphasized that stock and bond in- 
vestments are only for those in- 
vestors who can afford the risks and 
who have the facts.” — 
and further : 
“The New York Stock Exchange 
strongly urges investors to make 
sure first that they have steady in- 
come and enough cash in the bank 
or Series E government bonds to 
take care of family emergencies. 
Only funds over and above this 
should be invested in stocks. No- 
body, in other words, should buy 
stocks unless he can stand to take a 
loss if they go down.” 
In plain and simple language, what- 
ever goes up must come down. And 
when that happens I don’t want to 
be around. ... 

Let’s see if there really has been 
a flight from the fixed dollar: I sub- 
mit that we bave been too ready and 
eager to buy the concept that the 
public or the average man, if you 
will, and he’s the man most of us are 
talking to, has lost his faith in fixed 
dollar values—and that there is a 
mad race on—to get away from 
them! Let’s look at the record: 

At the end of 1958 throughout 
the U. S. there were $85 Billion in 
life insurance equities— 


$3 billion in credit unions 

$33 billion in savings banks 

$45 billion in savings and loans 
$55 billion in commercial banks 
$47 billion in U. S. Savings Bonds 


Fixed Dollar Savings 


That’s pretty conclusive evidence 
that the public still wants fixed dol- 
lars savings and I’m not convinced 
that it is being accumulated to be 
thrown into securities—pretty good 
evidence too that perhaps we could 
do much better competing in our 
own natural market where we have 
always done so well—guaranteed 
dollars for future delivery, instead 
of trying to compete in markets 
where our product does not belong! 

When I first came into the busi- 
ness, I was told that “While life 
insurance would not necessarily 
solve all of the problems of all oi 
the people—it would solve most o! 
the problems for most of the people 
That is just as true today and what’s 
more—none of us will ever live long 
enough to call on most of the people. 
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Why Not 
Go All — 
The Way? 





CHESTER ELSON sell you on the idea of a planned 


General Agent sales track and approach that makes 
Mutual of Omaha, Des Moines 


isfaction.’” The influence which you 
can bear when you exert yourself 
you feel anxious to get to your next as an “independent force” could 


prospect. Yes, you should learn the change the industry and all with 
sales presentation carefully—study whom you come in contact. Remem- 
it religiously and give it effectively, ber—‘Life does not determine a 
because everytime you do, you be- champion; a champion determines 
come more skillful, and skill is a life.” 

short word for success. 

~ Selling is a science; it is not an Two Kinds of Salesmen 


‘ art. Proper training, that is followed The qo 
tion is life. McArthur once said, carefully, will make a good salesman mye are reaty omy two kinds 


“Man is never old as long as he out of a poor one, and an excellent of salesmen. Those who want to 
can be inspired.” salesman out of a good one. If this sell, and those who just happened 
Sell you on a sense of humor— keynote address does just this, it one, hereinafter referred to as the 
yes, so you can see the funny side will be time well spent, and that is wat ae ane the waned Do salceman. 
of yourselves. to sell you on the importance of It’s the Will Do we're addressing 

extvn illesk. Lie dine Ee Wide today, because he will get the job 

The Power of Words Sox had won the ball games they lost mae because he has these qualifica- 

My task is to sell you on the by one run, they would have won age) a 
power of words. I know words have the pennant in a breeze. Yes, extra 1, He has an abiding faith in his 
power, because I’ve seen and heard effort with a plan forces action and Church, in his God, his Country, his 

a few words make grown men cry; eliminates hesitation. Company, his Agency, and in him- 








ES SELLING is my business, but 
you have to be brave to stand 
before the nation’s outstanding 
“Professional Want Creators” and 
try to sell them on— 
Being enthusiastic—even more so. 
Being inspired—because inspira- 
























and a change of words can fill sad wid self. 
men with laughter. I’ve seen and Individual Importance 2. He has the capacity to do a full 
heard a few words make gentle men It’s my job, to sell you on the im- day’s work on a planned schedule. 


wild with fury—the power of words _ portance of yourself as an individual He plans his work and works his 
as will be portrayed in a real sales force. Sam Houston, after being Plan. 
presentation. captured by Indians and held pris- 3. Mr. Will Do is emotionally ma- 
It’s no easy task in such a short oner in a wigwam for six months _ ture. 
time to sell you on the importance where he was fed on herbs, bark, 
of planned work habits, because, as and wild game, escaped and got back 
our minister pointed out at our Fi- to civilization. His first remark, 
nancial Budget Raising Meeting, when he got back, was, ““Man’s needs 
“It’s important that you give all you are few, but his wants and desires 
can with a plan, because the man are many.” It must be just another 
with a plan has the wind and the tide way of saying, “Man does not live 
in his favor.” by bread alone, but by faith, by ad- 
It should be easy, but it isn’t, miration, by sympathy,” or “There 
even with all the facts and data, to is nothing so short lived as ‘self sat- 










4. He’s a courageous competitor. 
He knows the law of average, the 
law of determination, and the law 
of presentation will make him a suc- 
cess. He knows there are only four 
basic objections to overcome and 
assure himself a sale, and these are: 
a. No need. 

b. No money. 

(Continued on the next page) - 
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Why Not All the Way?—Continued 


c. No hurry. 
d. No confidence. 

5. By doing the things mentioned 
in No. 4, he becomes enthusiastically 
salesminded. 

6. He has the capacity to learn. 
Each day he reviews his successes 
and his failures, and he learns from 
both and becomes more skillful. 

7. He is financially sound. He 
knows that a man who is faithful on 


the little things, will be faithful on 
the big things too. It is my sincere 
opinion that a good credit rating is 
an absolute must to successful in- 
surance selling. 


8. Mr. Will Do is a man who can 

be motivated. If he can’t be mo- 
tivated, it will be very difficult for 
him to motivate others. 


9. He will accept supervision, be- 
cause he knows good direction makes 
for quicker and greater success. 









IT’S THE 
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COUNTS! 


brokers. 








Follow-Through 


National Travelers Life follows-through — all the way! We 
have the leads and we have the close. Our different approach 
includes colorful direct mail and fully illustrated 3 color 
brochures that sell with little effort. Sales are quickly closed 
—lost contact time is reduced to a minimum. All this plus 
National Travelers Life top commissions to agents and 


ational fravelers 


HOME OFFICE * DES MOINES, IOWA 








So that you will become 
familiar with our follow- 
through program, we'll send 
you this FREE GIFT—from 
our 50th state Hawaii — a 
living Hawaiian Palm Tree 
that will grow oo as a 
house plant, and samples of 
our direct mail approach to 
selling the National Retire- 
ment Plan. 


Write Carl F. Woodmansee, V.P., 
Nationa! Travelers Life Company, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


This offer is good ONLY 
while the present supply of 
perishable live Hawaiian 
Palm Trees lasts. 
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10. Mr. Will Do, as a salesman or 
as a prospective agent, has had a suc- 
cess pattern with blocks to his future 
and he’s confused. Beware of the 
one who has not had a success pat- 
tern, because he will continue to fail 
Once we have these qualities, we 
can grow with proper training and 
supervision. The problem that has 
to be watched for is fear. Fear comes 
from three basic causes: First, is the 
fear of ridicule. Second, is the fear 
of losing out, and third, is the fear 
of change. There have been more 
changes in the last 60 years than in 
the previous 6,000 years. In insur- 
ance, fear, which is nothing but mis- 
placed courage, is caused by: 
1. Lack of knowledge, which 
shouldn’t exist if training is properly 
handled. 
2. Fear comes from the shellshock 
of “no” “no” “no” “no” until you 
dread to ask to buy for fear you'll 
get a “no.”” One day of field super- 
vision at the right time can prevent 
this fear. 
3. Emotional problems—lack of co- 
operation from wife, financial prob- 
lems—can develop a fear. This fear 
can be eliminated in many cases by 
management, understanding, and 
direction. Psychiatric help may be 
needed in some extreme cases. 
4. Physical illness—see a doctor. 
5. Overwork—seldom happens in 
the insurance business. It is possi- 
ble to over-worry and think you are 
overworking. Supervision and field 
training can correct this. 
6. Lack of aptitude—get out of the 
business. 


The Greatest of Arts 


Plato said, “Handling of people 
is the greatest of arts.” The sales 
man’s success depends on his abilit) 
to handle people. Self conquest is 
the greatest accomplishment of life 
and the common denominator oi 
success is merely forming the habi 
of making ourselves do the thing- 
the failure will not do. The succes 
ful man develops an approach ide: 
that, “I can do something of valu: 
for the people I see.” He remove 
effort and indecision with a plannec' 
approach. He realizes that decisio1 
is a sharp knife that cuts a cleai 
and straight line; indecision, a dul’ 
one that hacks and tears and leave 
ragged edges behind it. He know 
that by a planned approach all of his 
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prospecting problems can be solved. 
He knows that the need of food. 
clothing, and a home is not a debat- 
able item. With his approach, he 
gets attention, develops a problem, 
creates a desire, and with the solu- 
tion promotes the action of closing 
the sale. 


Approach Ideas 


“Are you interested in your own 
welfare ?” 

“You are interested in saving 
more money, aren’t you?” 

“You can tell very quickly if you 
have any need for my service by 
answering just one question, ‘Do 
you and your family depend on your 
earnings for food, clothing, and a 
home?’” These are thought-provok- 
ing questions that prepare your pros- 
pect’s mind to be receptive to your 
presentation. He knows there are 
rules he must follow to be a success: 


1. Always set the stage properly. 
Go to the kitchen table; get away 
from the TV ; have a faborable inter- 
view, or don’t give an interview at 
all. Be fair to yourself, keep control 
of the interview. 

2. Refuse to be drawn into an argu- 
ment; you may win the argument, 
but you'll lose the sale. 

3. Do not interrupt. 


4. Bea good listener ; learn what the 
prospect wants. 

5. If you have trouble listening, ask 
disturbing and loaded questions: “If 
you were killed in a head-on colli- 
sion what would your family do? 
If you were disabled over a year, 


what would you and your family 
do.” 


6. A good salesman expects and wel- 
comes objections. He knows that 
until he gets objections, he is only 
telling. When he gets objections, he 
starts “‘selling.” 

Mr. Will Do doesn’t only plan his 
day, he plans his year. He doesn’t 
say, “There are 365 days to get the 
job done.” He faces facts. He says, 
“There are 104 Saturdays and Sun- 
days, and that leaves only 261 days.” 
Then he says, “There are 11 holidays 
that I’m not going to work, and that 
leaves only 250 days.” He realizes 
he should and will take a two-week 





vacation, and that leaves only 240 
days to get his job done. He figures 
what he needs for his standard of 
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company 


offers the important little extras 
that build extra big sales success 


Important little extras mean many things to every North American 
representative. Many are impressed with the promptness of North 
American’s underwriting service and the comprehensive portfolio 
of “fit the client” contracts and plans. Many are impressed with the 
cordial field-home office cooperation which has established North 
American as the country’s most friendly Company. Yet, helping to 
establish new individual sales records is the most impressive story 
of all. Important little extras mean big sales success for you, too! 


@ COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from birth to 


age 70. 


@ COMPLETE ACCIDENT & SICKNESS LINE—includes com- 
mercial (lifetime benefits) and non-cancellable contracts. 


@ COMPLETE SUB-STANDARD FACILITIES—both Life and 
Accident & Sickness Insurance. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
Spasunance Company OF CHICAGO 


Charles G. Ashbrook, President 
Ronald D. Rogers, CLU, Agency Vice President 


North American Building 


Chicago 3, Illinois 





living, and if it’s $10,000, he knows 
he has to average $40 a day. $40 x 
240 days = $9,600. Therefore, he 
works on a work day, he doesn’t 
baby-sit or go shopping or take it 
easy, except on Saturday or Sunday, 
because his name is Will Do, and he 
isn’t just making a living—he is 
making a life. He is strictly profes- 
sional, because he knows that in ten 
years his renewals will be more than 
the average man makes. He knows 
that if this dream comes true, he 


will have to pay the price, and the 

price is $40 a day. He knows that 

doing it by the day, it’s play; but by 

the year, there is nothing but fear. 

So, here’s to the man who wants to 

go all the way! 

If you can’t be a pine on the top of 

a hill 

Be a scrub in the valley, but be the 

best little scrub by the side of the 

rill ; 

Be a bush if you can’t be a tree. 
(Continued on the next page) — 
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Why Not All the Way?—Continued 


If you can’t be a bush, be a bit of 
grass, 


And some highway happier make ; 


If you can’t be a muskie, then just 
be a bass, 


But be the liveliest bass in the lake. 
We can’t all be captains, we've got 
to be crew, 


And there’s something for all of us 
here. 


There’s big work to do, and there’s 
lesser to do 


But the task we must do is the near. 


If you can’t be a highway, then just 
be a trail; 


If you can’t be the sun, be a star. 
It’s not by your size that you’ll win 
or you'll fail, 


It’s just being the best of whatever 
you are. 


If you, as a general agent, a super- 
visor, or a salesman, will follow 
these laws of life, your results will 
be in direct proportion to the effort 
you put forth, and the concern you 
have about helping your fellow man. 


GROWTH IN INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


THERE ARE Now 1,407 U. S. life 
insurance companies, 81 more than 
a year ago and more than twice the 
number providing life insurance 
services ten years ago. This total, 
shown by an annual survey con- 
ducted by the Institute of Life In- 
surance, includes all life insurance 
companies reported by the Insurance 
Departments of the 50 states and the 
District of Columbia as of June 30th. 

“The vigorous population growth 
in all sections of the country and a 
regional shifting of industrial areas 
have been factors in the formation 
of a record number of life insurance 
companies in the past ten years,” re- 
ports the Institute. “In concentrat- 
ing on the life insurance potential of 
fast-growing areas, especially in the 
South and West, these newer life 
companies have experienced a rising 
pattern of growth and an increasing 
share of the amount of life insurance 
in force.” 

Life insurance company home of- 
fices are located in every state with 
20 states having 20 or more compan- 


ies. Texas, which has led the state 
list for a number years, had 314 com- 
panies domiciled there; Louisiana 
ranked second with 122 companies 
followed in rank by: Arizona, 108; 
South Carolina, 53; Indiana, 51; 
Illinois, 49; Alabama, 47; Pennsyl- 
vania, 45; Arkansas, 37; Delaware, 
36; Georgia, 32; Oklahoma, 32; 
New York, 30. 

There are 326 U. S. cities with 
life insurance company home offices, 
led by Dallas with 141. Houston 
ranks second with 63 domiciled com- 
panies, followed in order by Philadel- 
phia, 38; New Orleans, 36; Chicago, 
32. There are 37 cities with 10 or 
more life company home offices. 

Stock companies account for 1,256 
or 89% of the 1,407 companies, while 
151 or 11% are mutual companies. 
The majority of the older and larger 
companies are mutual and mutuals 
account for about 62% of the life 
insurance in force. 

As of June 30, 1959, there were 
17 companies in their second century 
of operation. 

Companies with over $1,000,000,- 
000 of life insurance in force num- 
bered 70 at mid-year. 





Trained and Equipped 








The Lincoln Life man is trained to prescribe properly for 
his clients’ personal insurance needs. And he’s equipped to fill 


his insurance prescription, whatever it may be. 


Lincoln Life’s thorough sales training courses combined with 
the Company’s extremely broad range of Life, Group, and Acci- 
dent and Sickness plans provide more reason for our proud 
claim that LNL is geared to help its field men. 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne, INDIANA 
Its Name Indicates Its Character 
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MANAGEMENT 


ASSOCIATION 


Measures for Management 


JAMES P. MOORE, JR. 
Vice President and Comptroller 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 

Company 
Newark, New Jersey 


ANAGEMENT BY DESIGN based 
(som facts will produce results 
much superior to management by 
expediency and opinion. Few life 
insurance executives would disagree 
with, or could successfully challenge, 
that statement. Yet there are a great 
many companies which, we believe, 
operate in one major area through 
management by expediency and 
opinion. The area we have in mind 
is that of staffing—and its corollary, 
payroll and “fringe benefit” costs. 


Increased Costs 


Much has been written, and even 
more said, about the increase in such 
costs which has taken place in our 
industry, especially since the end 
of World War II. Only the most 
blatant optimist would assert that 
the “peak” has been reached, or that 
retrogression is at hand. Looking 
the inescapable and completely ob- 
vious fact of increased payroll and 
fringe costs squarely in the eye 
won't change it in the slightest. 
Neither will resigned acceptance of 
the fact of its existence or its quick 
dismissal by acknowledging the ex- 
istence of “inflationary pressures” 
as the dominant controlling factor. 
Either course, while apparently 
meeting the needs of management 
(frequently felt) for a. soothing balm 
or lotion, has little, if any, curative 
or remedial qualities. 

If, to oversimplify, twice as many 
dollars must be paid today to get 
the same work done as it was nec- 
essary to pay ten or fifteen years 
ago, then management by design 
and fact carries twice the premium 
which it did a decade ago. Manage- 
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ment’s need and obligation to know 
all pertinent facts, and to employ 
all proper implements in the execu- 
tion of its function has clearly, and 
vastly, been enlarged. Management 
must know, much more factually 
and much more accurately than ever 
before, the answers to such admit- 
tedly trite but thoroughly essential 
questions as: 

What is a fair day’s work? 

What is a fair day’s pay? 

Are we getting a fair day’s work 
for a fair day’s pay? 

How many people do we really need 
to get our day to day work done 
with expedition, and without impo- 
sition on the people employed to 
do it? 

. The life insurance executive who 
can answer such questions on a 
factual basis, rather than on the 
basis of his own opinions or guess- 
work, is clearly classifiable as a 
member of the “management by 
design” fraternity. The answers are 
neither quickly nor easily determin- 
able. In fact, they can be arrived 
at only after a lengthy, meticulous, 
and at times, patience-exhausting 
process. This process, quite gen- 
erally and sometimes too simply 
described as work measurement, is 
all that we have just said it to be 
and more but—its values and bene- 
fits to management, supervision, 
employees, and policyholders, far 
outweigh its difficulties. 


An Act of Humility 


It has long been recognized and 
acknowledged many times in many 
ways that life insurance is sold, and 
not bought. It is not, basically, sold 
by the writing or reading of maga- 
zine articles, or by advertising in 
its many forms and media. These 
same statements and conditions, we 
believe, have equal applicability in 
the field of work measurement. The 


man who buys life insurance for 
the protection of his family is, in 
the last analysis, performing an un- 
selfish act. The life insurance com- 
pany executive or management who 
decides to introduce a system of 
work measurement in his organiza- 
tion may be said, in the final 
analysis, to be performing an act of 
humility. 


Lacking Humility 


For the reader who may wonder 
about, or misunderstood this possi- 
bly strange comparison, let me ex- 
plain that any executive who is so 
enamored of his own opinions as to 
consider them infallible is lacking 
in the sense of humility which makes 
it possible to continuously strive 
for improvement and new ways of 
getting better management results. 
Enlightened management must be, 
and always is, alert to recognize that 
the solution to every problem and 
the answer to every question with 
which it must cope is not to be found 
in the nearest file cabinet—and that 
management’s solutions and answers 
are, in general, only as sound as 
the facts on which they are based. 

No organization or organizational 
component can be properly staffed 
unless four essential sets of facts 
are known: 

1. What is to be done 

2. How much is to be done 

3. How much time is required 

4. The capacity of the people and 

equipment available, or to be ob- 

tained, to get the work done 

It is the third and fourth sets of facts 

which, relatively speaking, are the 

most difficult to establish. Unless 

they are established in conjunction 

with and related to the first two 

sets of facts, management by opin- 

ion and operational cost by happen- 

stance must and will prevail. 
(Continued on the next page) - 
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Measures—Continued 


There are various means and 
systems for establishing clerical 
work standards, measuring work 
volumes, and determining clerical 
work performance and output in re- 
lation to the work standards estab- 
lished. The general tenor of this 
article has been philosophical. Its 
sole purpose is to be informatively 
provocative. We have therefore 
deliberately avoided, and will con- 
tinue to avoid, any discussion of 
the technical and “how to” aspects 
of the subject of work measurement. 
The remainder of this article will be 
devoted to historical and factual 
descriptions of : 


First—The comprehensive program 
inaugurated in our organization 
several years ago to further improve 
and control our operating costs, 
work measurement being but one 
phase of that program. 


Second—The benefits and values, 
both tangible and intangible, which 
have been experienced and observed 





in our organization as they have 
emanated from the process of work 
measurement. 

Historically, our program began 
in the latter part of 1953 with the 
establishment of a cost committee 
of our board of directors, composed 
of our chairman of the board, presi- 
dent, and three other members of 
our twelve-member board. This 
committee met weekly for some 
months after its creation. Since 
then it has met, as a general rule, 
after the close of each calendar 
quarter of operations. The exist- 
ence, activity, and interest of this 
committee is, perhaps, the quintes- 
sence of “top management support” 
which is so frequently declaimed as 
vital to so many things in corporate 
operation, and the lack of which is, 
almost as frequently, lamented. 


Five Areas of Activities 


Our comprehensive program is 
composed of five separate—and yet 
inseparable—areas of activities. The 
sequence of their presentation here 
has no significance as to their im- 


portance, since we consider that no 
one of them has any greater, or 
lesser, value to our program ob- 
jectives than any other. As will be 
indicated later, however, first posi- 
tion would have to be allotted to 
our work measurement activity if 
the sole criterion for placement, or 
self-appraisal of our total program, 
were to be specific dollars saved. 
The five broad areas of our total 
program, in order of their appear- 
ance in our operations since the 
latter part of 1953, are as follows: 
1. A consideration and examination 
of every item of expense, both be- 
fore and after the fact, according to 
three criteria. These are the real 
necessity of the expenditure, the al- 
ternatives if any if necessity is es- 
tablished, and the realization of a 
dollar’s value for a dollar spent. 

2. Budgetary control, and expense 
forecasting, for all aspects of our 
operations. Our first organization- 
wide budget was for the year 1954. 
We have, we believe, benefited a 
great deal from this activity. We 
know we have learned a lot about 
budgeting, especially that we need 
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WEVER LIFT A FINEER 


In keeping with the company’s well-established 
policy of offering the newest developments, 
Life and Casualty Insurance Company of Ten- 
nessee offers CHECK-O-MATIC. It makes the 
monthly payment of insurance premiums com- 
pletely automatic so you never lift a finger 


with a pen or stamp. 


Check-O-Matic never forgets. It protects your 
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Life and Casualty keeps abreast of every new 


development in the industry. 
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to learn a great deal more and that 
the learning process is one which 
probably will never cease. 

3. A process of clerical work mea- 
surement. This activity was inaug- 
urated in April 1955, following more 
than a year of intense study and 
preparation, particularly for the 
presentation of the subject to our 
staff. Under the designation of the 
“Operational Standards Program” 
the installation phase was substan- 
tially completed by the end of 1958. 
These time points are specified not 
to use up space but to denote that 
nothing worth while, like the build- 
ing of ancient Rome, can be ac- 
complished in a short span. 

4. Functional and other cost analy- 
ses. Our functional, cost system, 
initiated in 1957, is still very much 
in the developmental and evolution- 
ary stages. The work done to date 
has produced some very illuminating 
cost data about various functions 
which previously were both obscured 
and distorted when observed as part 
of departmental and other organiza- 
tional unit cost data. The participa- 
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tion of our staff cost personnel in 
the work of the cost committee of 
the Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation has been of immeasurable 
help in both the initiation and evolu- 
tion of our system. 

We have made special studies of 
the costs related to many of our 
operations, ranging in diversity from 
our dining and cafeteria services to 
our renewal commission accounting 
processes. Almost without excep- 
tion, each such study has been pro- 
ductive of substantial economies and 
cost improvements, through changes 
in procedure or the modus operandi 
which the study has indicated or 
inspired. 

5. A systematic program for meth- 
ods analysis and work simplification. 
In the interest of accurate reporting, 
it must be stated that this phase 
of our program, initiated in 1958, 
has hardly “left the ground.” The 
work which has been done has been 
largely concentrated in one large 
department and sufficient time has 
not yet elapsed to permit valid ap- 
praisal of the results. Our basic 


approach and concept seeks to rec- 
ognize the inherent and continuous 

responsibility of line supervision and 
management for procedural simpli- 
fication and improvement—and the 
practical necessity of supplying staff 
assistance trained in completely ob- 
jective analysis techniques to im- 
plement that responsibility. 

At the inception of our work 
measurement program in 1953 we 
had 973 full-time employees on our 
payroll in the home office. At the 
end of 1958 our complement of full- 
time home office personnel engaged 
in the same work and activities was 
879 as compared to the 1955 total 
indicated. The cumulative savings 
in payroll and related costs, accrued 
since the inception of the program, 
approaches one million dollars and 
the established annual rate of sav- 
ings is about three hundred fifty 
thousand dollars. 





These figures do not tell the com- 
plete story. A projection of, our 
staff growth for the interval during 


(Continued on the nevt page) . 


Measures—Continued 


which work measurement has been 
in effect, based upon the actual staff 
growth experienced in the five years 
preceding 1955, indicates that our 
home office staff might have in- 
creased to about 1,100 persons. No 
attempt has been made to evaluate 
or price this “what might have 
been” consideration, because it can- 
not be factual. We have been con- 
tent to assume that any evaluation 
of the consideration would, conserv- 
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atively, be equivalent to our expendi- 
ture of time and manpower incident 
to the work measurement program. 

Our work measurement process 
has been very valuable, and at times 
practically invaluable, in making 
comparisons of the existing cost of 
certain operations with those re- 
lated to the costs on some different 
basis or method of operation. The 
detail data developed in connection 
with the program has been ex- 
tremely useful when special costs 
or methods studies have been made. 
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This completely modern basic training program, in 
four parts, is designed to assist the new field asso- 
ciate attain his goal of Career Life Underwriter. 
These Keys To Successful Selling will help him 
along the Right Road faster and easier. 








Our supervisory and management 
personnel have become very con- 
scious of the costs entailed in adding 
additional personnel and have been 
willing to explore and consider the 
questions of replacement as turn- 
over has occurred. Our operating 
management has had available a 
factual basis for evaluating and ap- 
praising the results achieved by 
line supervisors. 


A Never Ending Process 


We believe that we are much 
closer to management by designf 
than we were before the particular 
measures briefly described for get- 
ting closer to that objective were 
established. While we are gratified 
with the benefits and results which 
have eventuated from our program, 
we are by no means completely 
satisfied or complacent. We have 
learned, among other things, that 
improvement in any area of manage- 
ment responsibility, including costs, 
is a never ending process. Many 
factors are constantly present, or 
arising, to generate higher costs, 
new elements of cost, and unneces- 
sary cost, 

These factors can be offset only 
by constant management vigilance, 
interest in costs and cost control, 
and the will to do something about 
them through the use of every 
known and sound measure for man- 
agement by design. 


ACCIDENTAL DEATHS 


THERE WERE 2% more accidental 
deaths in the first five months of this 
year than in the comparable period 
of 1958 (36,100 vs 35,500) accord-§ 
ing to National Safety Council esti- 
mates. Motor vehicle, other public 
and work accidental deaths were al 
on the increase, while fatalities from 
home accidents decreased. 


TELEVISION FOR 
EQUITABLE 


THE Eouiraste Life of New York 
will enter television for the first time 
this fall with the sponsorship of 4 
series of six dramatic programs on 
N.B.C. The series, “Our America 
Heritage,” will start on October 185 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott & 
Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals Holds 

That Insured Had Right to Policy 

Containing Endowment, As Against 
Beneficiary 


The Ohio State Life Insurance 
Company in 1937 issued a policy 
of life insurance and endowment 
on the life of John Gordon Morgan. 
Morgan was at that time a stock- 
holder, officer and director of the 
E. J. Evans Company. 

The policy provided that the 
Evans Company would be the bene- 
ficiary of the proceeds upon receipt 
of due proof of the death of Morgan 
before the maturity of the policy 
as an endowment. The endowment 
portion provided that beginning in 
January of 1957, if Morgan be liv- 
ing, the Insurance Company would 
pay to Morgan, without the consent 
of Evans, $100 per month for a 
certain period of time. The policy 
contained a rider stating that it was 
the intention of the parties to use 
the net proceeds of the policy, in 
the event of Morgan’s death, to 
purchase his interest in the company 
from his heirs. 

Morgan left the Evans Company 
in 1944, obtaining $75,000 for his 
stock. For an additional thousand 
odd dollars Morgan agreed that this 
amount was in full settlement of all 
debts, demands or claims which he, 
Morgan, may have against Evans 
Company. Shortly after the parties 
severed their business relations, the 
policy was found in the attorney’s 
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office with the following notations 
thereon : 


In Morgan’s handwriting was 
written, “Kerns Wright’s Office.” 
Wright was the attorney for Evans 
Company. 


In a company official’s handwrit- 
ing was the notation, “2/1/52— 
Cash before January, 1957 if Gor- 
don Morgan is still alive.” 


In 1955 the Evans Company re- 
quested the Insurance Company to 
give them the cash surrender value 
of the policy, but the Insurance 
Company would not do so without 
Morgan’s consent. Morgan refused 
and suit was filed. The trial court 
concluded that the insurance policy 
was acquired at the expense of the 
Evans Company, was an asset of 
it, and all rights of Morgan to the 
policy were held in trust for the 
Evans Company. Secondly, the trial 
court took the position that there 
was an assignment of Morgan’s 
interest in the policy to Evans. 
Morgan lodged an appeal with the 
Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals. 


This court, writing through Jus- 
tice Tuttle, reversed the trial court, 
directing that judgment be entered 
in favor of Morgan. The court 
stated that the insurance contract 
provided for conditional benefits for 
both parties in this lawsuit. It is 
perfectly legitimate for the parties 
to provide that if Morgan died the 
Evans Company would get the pro- 
ceeds, but that if Morgan lived for 
a certain period of time he would 
get the proceeds. The principal of 
endowments and the law thereon is 





quoted from 29 Am. Jur. 1277 by 
the Court as follows: 


“Endowment, Accumulation 
and Tontine Policies—Under en- 
dowment or tontine policies pay- 
able to the insured at the expira- 
tion of a certain period, if alive, 
but providing for the payment of 
a stated sum to a designated 
beneficiary in case of the insured’s 
death during the period men- 
tioned, the insured and the bene- 
ficiary take contingent interests. 
The interest of the insured in the 
proceeds of the insurance depends 
upon his survival of the expira- 
tion of the endowment period. 
Upon the insured’s death, within 
the period, the beneficiary will 
take, as against the personal rep- 
resentative or the assignee of the 
insured. Upon the other hand, 
if the insured survives the en- 
dowment period, the benefits are 
payable to him or to his assignee, 
notwithstanding a beneficiary is 
designated in the policy * * *.” 
Further the court held that there 

was no assignment or release of 
any rights that Morgan had in re- 
lation to the insurance policy by 
virtue of the agreement or the writ- 
ing on the policy. 

Morgan vs. E. J. Evans Company, 
United States Court of Appeals, 5th 
Circuit, April 29, 1959. 266 F. 2d, 
423. 

R. Bruce Jones, Jones, Adams, 
Paine & Foster, 301 Pan-A Bldg., 
West Palm Beach, Florida, for ap- 
pellant. 

T. J. Blackwell, Robert Asti, Mel- 
vin T. Boyd, Blackwell, Walker & 

(Continued on the next page) | 
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The Legal Spotlight—Continued the company would pay all reason- the motorcycle over the hood of LIFE 
able medical and hospital expenses the automobile, striking the pave- 
Gray, First Federal Building, Miami of the beneficiary up to $500 for any ment, shoulder and ditch of the § A por 
32, Florida, for appellee. beneficiary “who sustains bodily in- highway. It is noted that at no Bihe a 
jury * * * caused by an accident time did he come in contact with & owns 
Tennessee Supreme Court Rules That While occupying or through being any part of the automobile. more 
Beneficiary Covered Although Not struck by an automobile.” The insurance company took the only o 
Hit Directly By Automobile Cutshall was riding as a passen- position that the policy meant that & siranc 
ger on a motorcycle when the opera- _ the beneficiary must come into phy- & he thi: 
The American Casualty Company tor of the motorcycle lost control sical contact with an automobile be- § to ow: 
of Reading, Pennsylvania had is- of it and the vehicle skidded directly fore he can collect. The beneficiary J resear 
sued an accident insurance policy, into the path of an oncoming auto- insisted, however, that such physi- § publis 
in which Vestal Cutshall was a bene- mobile. As a result of the ensuing cal contact was not necessary. Suit § Avenc 
ficiary. The policy provided that collision Cutshall was thrown from _ resulted and a judgment was entered The 
in the trial court for Cutshall. The § metho 
Company appealed to the Tennessee § ance « 
Supreme Court, where Judge Tom- § know 


Never Argue linson affirmed the trial court’s de- § owner 
cision. of the 

The court cited another Tennessee §& indica 

° h a4 d ? case, Maness vs. Life & Casualty §& stand 

wit a a y: Insurance Company, 161 Tenn. 41, § held t 

where a similar clause in a policy As 

was involved. In that case the in- § is tol 

CROWN LIFE of Canada sured was walking along a graveled §& derstz 


ends the equality of the sexes highway when a piece of gravel § must 


: ‘ ss from a passing automobile struck § vide 
d puts Chival d ting ! egies 
ae ae eens rns him in the eye. The court in that 9 depen 


Now... women can buy case conden as = as from 7 “prog 

H automobile was the efficient an settin 
Life for less... proximate cause of the injury it § incon 
was immaterial that the moving car § relati: 
struck him with a rock instead of § goals 
Crown Select Ordinary Life ($10,000 Minimum) Annual Deposit per $1,000 some part of the machine. He was 


none the less struck and the agency 
Age 25 Age 35 Age 45 Age 55 which inflicted the blow was an 
Male $16.02 $21.69 $31.51 






































$48.41 automobile. 

In this case the peril insured J Nea! 
Female 15.32 | 20.39 29.26 | 44.51 against was that of a blow from § derly 
P/S plus $7.50 annually per policy for handling and servicing regardless of size. an automobile. No part of the § come 
automobile hit his body, but the J come 
motorcycle and automobile collided.  Wilb 
Look at these modern underwriting rules It is immaterial that this blow, in 9 sity 
——— which the automobile participated, To 

Single women Non-medical to age 40 threw him to the ground rather than JJ over 
—$15,000 against the automobile. It is logical J Cohe 

Married women Non-medical to age 40 to conclude that what the parties § for 
—$5,000 had in mind was insurance against J Prob 
Standard rates up to seven months injuries inflicted by a blow in which The. 
an automobile participated. Thus § Pat. 
sites ciate d the court rules that the facts in Co 
poe eee em ee eaves ea ea eevee eemiseme eae am ame see _ this case do bring the beneficiary § prov: 


TO BROKERAGE DEVELOPMENT DEPT within the insuring provisions of the « 
georiranter ua LL yas ve Casualty Co. Of Read 4 

i 120 Bloor St. East, Toronto, Canada ; . a- Pe 
in town ing, Pa. vs. Cutshall, Tennessce § tance 














: Please send me the Brokerage Life Kit, including your t 
...it comes full P/S Rate Book. Supreme Court. June 5, 1959. 4 B gove 


from CCH Life Cases (2d) 332. servi 
Padheh ad ehsaiie chins cakthiks ciencapadcppanakaiies H. R. Coleman, Jr., Fraker, Silvers J bene 


CROWN & Coleman, Greenéville, Tenn, for Al 





plaintiff-in-error. vate 
John A. Armstrong, Greeneville, 9 Sums 
Tenn. for defendant-in-error. contt 
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LIFE INSURANCE GOALS 


A POLICYHOLDER’s satisfaction with 
the amount of life insurance he 
owns and his intention to buy 
more in the future depend, not 
only on his income and present in- 
surance coverage, but also on what 
he thinks people like himself ought 
toown. This evidence is given in the 
research report Life Insurance Goals 
published by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. 

The Association suggests that one 
method of raising the goals of insur- 
ance owners might be to let people 
know about the actual level of 
ownership among various segments 
of the public. The LIAMA survey 
indicates that many people misunder- 
stand the amount of life insurance 
held by others. 

A second method for raising goals 
is to help the household heads to un- 
derstand the variety of needs that 
must be covered if they are to pro- 
vide adequate protection for their 
dependents. The survey showed that 
“programing” is associated with the 
setting of high goals for the upper 
income group and that there is some 
relation between “programing” and 
goals for the middle income group. 







AGED PROBLEM 





NEARLY HALF THE income of el- 
derly persons in the U. S. now 
come from private and public in- 
come maintenance programs, Prof. 
Wilbur J. Cohen of The Univer- 
sity of Michigan declared recently. 

Total income of those age 65 and 
over was $25 billion last year, 
Cohen said in testimony prepared 
for the Senate Subcommittee on 
Problems of the Aged and Aging. 
The subcommittee is headed by Sen. 
Pat. McNamara (D., Mich.). 

Cohen said government programs 
provided a total of $10.6 billion to 
the elderly in 1958. This total in- 
cludes $6.7 billion from social secur- 
ity, $1.7 billion from public assis- 
tance, and $2.2 billion from other 
governmental programs, like civil 
service retirement and _ veterans 
benefits. 

About $1 billion came from pri- 
vate pension plans, with additional 
sums from individual insurance 
contracts. 





















Taken together, these income 
maintenance plans provided 45% 


-of the aged’s income last year. An 


additional 40 to 45% came from 
employment. 

While private pension plans have 
increased, they provide benefits to 
only a small proportion of those 
now age 65 and over, Cohen con- 
tinued. Total contributions to pen- 
sion plans in 1957 were $4.6 billion, 
of which $3.9 billion was paid by 
employers. There were 1,250,000 
beneficiaries, who received about 
$1.2 billion in all. 

However, only about one-third 
of the nation’s work force—36% 
—is employed in firms with private 
pension plans. 


Low Incomes 


Most of the aged still have low 
incomes. In 1958, three-fifths of all 
people age 65 and over had money 
incomes of less than $1,000. An- 
other fifth had incomes between 
$1,000 and $2,000, while the rest 
had incomes of more than $2,000. 

The proportion of older persons 
in the work force is declining, the 
U-M expert said. In December, 
1958, only about one in every five 
persons age 65 and over were em- 
ployed—about three million out of 
a total of more than fifteen million. 
Only one elderly family in four re- 
ceives any income from employ- 
ment. 

In 1890, he noted, seven out of 
ten men age 65 and over had jobs. 
By 1945, this proportion fell to one 
in two. Today it’s about one in 
three. 

Former director of research and 
statistics for the Social Security 
Administration, Cohen presented 
the following cost estimates for 
various improvements suggested by 
Congress for social security. The 
costs are shown as a per cent of 
payroll, figured on all earnings up 
to $4,800 annually: 


1. To repeal the “retirement test” 
which limits the earned income 
which elderly persons may obtain 
and still receive social security 
would cost 1.00%. 

2. To repeal this same test at age 
70 would cost .15%. 

3. To give a “delayed retirement” 
credit of two per cent for each year 
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a person eligible for social security 
did not receive benefits would cost 
28%. 

4. To permit elderly persons to 
earn up to $1500 per year or up to 
$125 per month and still receive 
social security would cost .30%. 


5. To provide a 10 per cent increase 
in benefits with a minimum increase 
of $5 per month would cost .93%. 
6. To provide full benefits at age 
60 for both men and women would 
cost 1.48%. 


7. To provide widows a_ benefit 
equal to 100% of husband’s bene- 
fit (instead of 75%) would cost 
57%. 


8. To provide hospital benefits, 
with a 60-day maximum, for those 
eligible to receive social security 
would cost .67%. 


EDUCATION 


MORE THAN FIFTY THOUSAND of the 
men and women employed in the life 
insurance business are currently en- 
rolled in formal life insurance edu- 
cation courses, in addition to the ex- 
tensive company training programs, 
the Institute of Life Insurance esti- 
mates. “As a result of the life com- 
panies’ emphasis on educational pro- 
grams, home office and field agent 
personnel are preparing to provide 
still better service to policyholders,” 
says the Institute. ‘Additionally, 
greater career opportunities are 
opened to life insurance personnel 
taking courses in such life insurance 
and allied subjects as underwriting, 
actuarial science, sales, law, account- 
ing, personnel management, adminis- 
tration and finance.” 

When a life insurance company 
employee is established in his job, 
he is encouraged to take courses 
which emphasize supervisory and 
management development. Cur- 
rently, nearly 11,000 employees of 
approximately 426 life insurance 
companies and affiliated organiza- 
tions are taking courses prepared by 
the Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation Institute. Aggregate enroll- 
ment in these courses since their 
start in 1933, is more than 47,000, 
providing the life insurance business 
with a large pool of supervisory and 
management potential. 
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FROM MIDLAND 


MUTUAL 


Preparing people for successful careers . .. in sales and field management 


Whether a “rookie,” experienced producer, supervisor 
or general agent—the Man from Midland Mutual re- 
ceives modern, practical training help. The Company’s 
many-sided program is keyed to developing the know- 
how, skills and confidence which are so vital to suc- 
cessful performance in today’s competitive market. 
Midland Mutual supports the training efforts of the 
general agent with a complete basic course which sup- 
plies a smooth “track to run on” and materials designed 
specifically for effective schooling of the new man. 
Home Office Seminars are another highly important 


training aid—the agents above, for example, are taking 
part in a session on Midland’s exclusive Full Circle of 
Security programming system. 

For field management, too, the Company offers solid 
development aid through “train the trainer” activities 
and LIAMA courses. 

Find out more about how Midland Mutual trains 
people for successful careers. Write Charles E. Sherer, 
CLU, Vice President and Director of Agencies—be 
sure to ask about the FOUNDATION BUILDER pro- 
gram for new general agents. 


we MIDLAND MUTUAL ig 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY : 


248 East Broad St., Columbus 16, Ohio 


Immediate agency openings in: Miami, Tampa, St. Petersburg, Jacksonville, Charlotte, N. C., Baltimore, Louisville, Chic 
Des Moines, Memphis, Knoxville. Opportunities also available in other areas. 


: Serving Personal Security Needs Since If 
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Acacia Mutual: G. Edward Hacking, 
CLU, has been appointed manager of 
Silver Spring (Md.) branch. 

Acme United: Edward B. Rumer, for- 
merly administrative assistant with Life 
Underwriter Training Council, has been 
appointed agency secretary, and Roy 
Handel named supervisor of field train- 
ing. 

James C. Young and M. C. Wethering- 
ton have been appointed agency super- 
visors for northern Alabama and southern 
Georgia-north Florida, respectively. 


Aetna Life: Louis E. Gibson, CLU, has 
been promoted to general agent at Fort 
Worth succeeding Robert W. Maxwell, 
resigned. 


All American Life: Edward J. and John 
§. Connolly (brothers) have opened an 
office in Louisville and will serve central 
and western Kentucky as agency builder 
and agency manager, respectively. James 
5, Ellison, formerly brokerage manager for 
Northwest National, has been appointed 

y builder for Oregon and southern 


erican Bankers Life: Gene L. Ricci 
i been appointed general agent in 
Pittsburgh. 


Acton, Jr., has been promoted to home 
fice as assistant agency director and is 
ceeded as Tennessee state supervisor 
y¥ Brooks Jones, who, in turn, is re- 
ced as Kentucky state supervisor by 

William R. McCowan, formerly a regional 

— for Illinois Mutual Life & 


American National: General agents ap- 
inted at mnewly-opened ordinary 
ranches: Abe Attaway, Denver, and Alvin 

Paris, Colorado Springs, Colo.; Harley E. 

Bergener, Logan, Utah; Louis A. Quan, 

San Francisco, and J. D. DeSpain, San 

Jose, Cal.; Alwin L. Smith, Reno, Nev.; 

Albert J. Sussman, Wilmington, Del.; 

Norman Weggerman, Evansville, Ind.; 
Travis Leopard, Davenport, Iowa; and 

Lorrin M. White, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
Promoted to general agents: J. D. 

Harris, San Francisco #1 succeeding Gif- 

ford J. Hudson, advanced to associate di- 

rector of agencies in western div.; and 

R. L. Harrison, Ft. Smith, Ark., replacing 

Mr. Paris. 


Baltimore Life: William H. Lambert, 
assistant director of general agencies, has 
been named director of field services. 


Bankers Life & Cas.: Charles M. Lynde 
has been named executive assistant to the 
marketing vice president. Ed Condon has 
been promoted to advertising director and 
Warren Mattix advanced to assistant ad- 
vertising director. Joe Parkin, who was 


ad director, has left to head up the Stam- 
ford (Conn.) firm “Mail Talent,” but will 
retain association with Bankers as market- 
ing consultant. 
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Bankers Life (lowa): Agency managers 
named: George E. Evans, Dayton, Ohio 
(new); and Richard G. O’Brien, Eau 
Claire, Wis., succeeding Richard L. 
Wamsley, transferred to Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Richard K. Greer and Donald L. Arant 
have been named field supervisors at 
home office. Richard T. Rostvold has 
been appointed group representative in 
Minneapolis. 

The San Angelo (Texas) agency has 
moved to 1507—13th St., Lubbock. 


Bankers National: Howard T. Cohn was 
elected associate actuary and will succeed 
the late Edgar J. Blume as administrative 
officer of the actuarial dept. Seymour 
Rubinstein and Robert H. Wall were 
elected assistant actuaries for group and 
life, respectively. 


Beneficial Standard: William B. Dandy, 
formerly vice president of Protective Se- 
curity Life, has been named assistant con- 
troller. Avrom B. Green was elected an 
assistant vice president and associate gene- 
ral counsel for this company and Bene- 
ficial Fire & Casualty. 


Calhoun Life: W. L. DuBose has been 
promoted to an executive position in 
charge of combination div. for state of 
South Carolina and continues to hold 
position of assistant vice president. 
Promoted to replace him as manager of 
Region 2 (in Columbia) is Edgar L. 
Seymour. 


California Life: Ralph D. Bacon has been 
appointed comptroller. Frederick O. 
Shafer has been named chief underwriter. 


Canada Life: Gordon, Grant & Co., Ltd., 
have been appointed general agents in 
Trinidad with Allan S. Outridge, CLU, 
as life manager. 


Colonial Life (N. J.): Frank E. Wester- 
berg has been appointed director of sales 
promotion and will assume sales promo- 
tional activities formerly handled in 
general agency dept. by Joseph B. 
Treusch, who will continue as director of 
public relations on the staff of president 
Richard B. Evans. Douglas J. Moe has 
been named secretary for the personal 
accident and health dept. 


Conn. General: Frederick A. Exline, 
CLU, has been promoted to manager of 
Columbus (Ohio) branch office succeeding 
his father, Fred M. Exline, retired. Robert 
D. Heins and C. Stephen Babbitt have 
been named managers of New Orleans 
brokerage agency and Erie (Pa.) branch 
office respectively. 

A district office has been opened in 
Schenectady, N. Y., with Russell F. Hall 
as manager. 
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Conn. Mutual: Robert J. Muller has been 
appointed brokerage supervisor in Boston 
area by general agent Winslow S. Cobb, 


Jr. 


Employers’ Life: Named managers: Er- 
nest K. Sidlo (formerly assistant manager 
in Cleveland for Equitable Society) for 
Ohio; Carl A. Culver, CLU (assistant 
manager in Detroit for Continental 
Assur.) for Michigan; Norman A. Nestler 
(agency supervisor in Milwaukee for 
Phoenix Mutual) for Wisconsin; John E. 
Bade (associate manager for Common- 
wealth Life) for Kentucky; and Chris- 
topher L. Daly, Jr. (district manager in 
Concord, Cal., for New England Life) for 
northern California. 


Equitable Life (lowa): Promotions at 
home office: F. W. Capper, personnel di- 
rector; H. A. Imus, planning secretary; 
and K. R. Wright, assistant superinten- 
dent of bonds. 


Federal Life Ins.: Harold N. Johnson 
has been appointed assistant agency sec- 
retary with agency dept. 


Franklin Life: General agent appoint- 
ments: Edwin L. Lammi, Hibbing, Minn.; 
Quinten H. Ham, Hutchinson, Kan.; 
Mrs. Wilma L. Jenkins, Alton, Ul.; Law- 
rence Mascarenas, Duluth, Minn.; E. H. 
Walker, Key West, Fla.; and Richard E. 
Shaffer, Morgantown, W. Va. 

J. Frank Strawn has been promoted to 
agency supervisor at Raleigh, N. C. Frank 
H. Janello of Carbondale, Ill., has been 
advanced to area manager and his as- 
sociates, Norman E. Hood and Maurice 
E. Williams, elevated to general agents. 

John B. Copeland, Jr., has been named 
regional sales director at Tulsa, Okla. 


General American: Promotions: E. Lee 
Trinkle, Jr., elected assistant vice presi- 
dent, takes charge of newly-named and 
expanded administrative planning div.; 
Herbert K. Myers, heads new cost analy- 
sis and control dept. within accounting 
div.; James C. McIntyre, assistant actuary 
and manager of actuarial administration; 
Jack M. Hannaford, assistant actuary in 
charge of special actuarial projects; and 
Clell_ E. Bain, to newly-created post of 
director of agencies, north central region. 

Irwin R. Zemmon, formerly with Man- 
hattan Life in Detroit, and Harold R. 
Dormada, formerly assistant general 
agent in St. Petersburg for State Mutual 
Life, have been appointed general agents 
at Detroit and St. Petersburg (Fla.), re- 
spectively. 


Government Personnel: Named district 
managers: L. V. Biggs, Jr., Memphis, 
Tenn.; August Dannehl, Havelock, N. C.; 
Harold Fuller South Carolina; Richard 
Glass, Washinton, D. C.; Charles Greiner, 
southern Virginia; H. S. Haines, III, 
Orange County, Cal.; Frank Hanson, 
Sacramento, Cal.; Edward Millett, north- 
ern Maine; Walter Reierson, Tacoma- 
Seattle, Wash.; C. H. Sorrels, Jr., southern 
Miss. and western Ala.; and Lloyd Willett, 
Norfolk, Va. 
(Continued on the next page) 













































Field Appointments—Continued Home State: James M. Hamilton has 
been promoted to director of ordinary 
Great National: Assistant secretary Tru- agencies. 
man C. Ragsdale has been placed in 
charge of actuarial dept. Indianapolis Life: James E. Fusco, for- 
merly associate general agent with Mid- 
land Mutual, has been appointed general 
agent in Columbus, Ohio, with John N. 
Botti, CLU, (formerly with Midland) as 
associate general agent and John F. 


Kavaney as agency supervisor. 


Great-West: J. A. Sylvester has been 
appointed a supervisor of Indianapolis 
branch. 


Gulf Life: Earl Peters, CLU, has been 
promoted to director of the new field 
training dept. succeeding T. O. Ward, 
and will be aided by assistant directors 
E. R. Fishburne, Jr., and Walter Rosen- 
baum. 

Manager W. A. Levie has been trans- 
ferred from LaGrange to Albany to 
succeed Roy L. Dial, retired. 


John Hancock: Charles W. Hoover, CLU, 
has been appointed general agent in 
South Bend, Ind. District manager John 
P. Ryan has been transferred to Albany 
(N. Y.) succeeding Charles C. Adriance, 
retiring due to ill health, and is replaced 
at New Brunswick (N. J.) by Raymond 
Calvert. 

A new district agency has been opened 
in Tacoma, Wash., with Maurice Bar- 
rackman promoted to manager and 
Harold N. Roberts advanced to assistant 
district manager. 


HBA Life: Robert L. Crouch, former 
Syracuse (N. Y.) advertising executive, 
has been made advertising and purchasing 
manager, 





With a proven sales record, and if living in 
one of the Provident States*, we may have 
just the opportunity you are looking for. 


WHY NOT HAVE?.. 


> Your own general agency 

> Top commissions on personal production 
> Vested renewals 

> Competitive policies 

> Powerful sales brochures 

> Tops in support from Home Office 

> Growth with a growing company 

Write in strict confidence to: 

JOSEPH DICKMAN, Agency Vice President 


PROVIDENT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BISMARCK, NOR¥H DAKOTA LIFE 


been advanced to 
dent of agencies. 








RIGHT OVER THE HILL 
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INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$415,000,000.00 





LITTLE ROCK. ARKANSAS 
CARL S. PULLEY, Vice President and Director of Agencies 














Life & Cas.: Staff managers promoted: 
Salvatore Bellacome to district manager in 
Dallas, and John Hannay to regional sales 
director in Georgia. 


District manager C. W. Searcy has 


moved his headquarters from Brownwood 
to Abilene, Texas. 


Life of Florida: J. Earl Culbreth has 


been appointed to the new position of 
director of industrial dept. and will con- 
tinue his present duties as manager of 


Miami-Key West district. 


Life of North America: John E. Lloyd 


was elected life comptroller, and William 
D. Smith, associate actuary. 


Delbert Bowles has 
assistant superinten- 


Lincoln National: 


Regional group manager James T 


Johnson, Jr., has been transferred from 


Birmingham (Ala.) to Dallas. Dan H. 

Beerman has been named to a_ supcr- 

visory position in home office agency. 
Appointed to supervisory posts by 


general agents: Bill R. Ramey with Lloyd 


Evans & Associates, Spokane, Wash., 
Bobby G. Gibson with R. E. King Agency 
in Charlotte, N. C.; and John V. Gilmour, 


Jr., Ulrich-Johnson Agency, Oakland, 
Cal. 


Manhattan Life: Edward J. Leonard has 
been appointed a supervisor by James 
G. Ranni Organization, New York 
general agent. 

General agent appointments: Devan W. 
Read, Jackson, Miss.; and George G. Short, 
CLU, Wichita, Kan. 


Mass. Mutual: Logan J. Massee has been 
appointed planning secretary and Edwin 
L. Luippold named director of electronic 
data processing. 

John E. Gregory has been appointed 
general agent of new agency opened in 
East Orange, N. J. 

Staff supervisors named by general 
agents: Samuel I. Preston, New ~ York 
City (Robert E. Clancy); Oliver C. 
Dawkins, III, Louisville, Ky. (Alan A 
Anthony); and Melvin D. Corwin 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Jacob S. Karp, CLU). 
Richard C. Haverly has been appointed 
district manager in Eau Claire (Wis.) by 
general agent John J. Steger, St. Paul. 


Metropolitan Life: Frank A. Fitton has 
been appointed an officer with the title 
assistant secretary. 


Michigan Life: Markham Corp. of Grand 
Blanc has been appointed Flint area 
agency, and George I. Markham, presi- 
dent, has named George Cover as life 
insurance manager. Mitchell Darling, 
general agent in Flint area for many years, 
will continue in that capacity as an as- 
sociate with Markham Corp. 

R. C. Garrison Associates (27340 South- 
field, Lathrup Village) has been appointed 
as a pacenta | agency servicing Oakland, 
Wayne and Macomb counties. 


Midland Mutual: Don H. Chanay has 
been promoted to general agent in north- 
ern Arizona (Phoenix). 


Midwestern United: Ralph D. Clinga 
man has been appointed assistant to the 
president and will assist president Phil J. 
Schwanz in the sales dept. which he also 
heads as agency director. The home office 
section of the agency dept. will be headed 
by Paul E. Griner, assistant agency di- 
rector. 
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oted: Ministers Life: Leo M. Lindberg, for- 
er in merly an agent with Ohio National, has 


sales J been sepetend regional secretary for LIBERTY and FREEDOM 


southern California area. 3 é 
has The Statue of Liberty is an important symbol to 


wood # Mutual Benefit Life: Robert J. Haase, all Americans because it represents the freedom 
formerly an agent with Equitable So- which is the foundation of our way of life. Our 


hie ott Peon CT ae — 7 = Company is proud to use it as its trademark. 


yl Walter J. Ashley, = gene | ge Men to remain free must provide security for them- 
thie emcer on the iegal staf of N. J. selves and their families and most American families 


er of M@ Realty Title Ins. Co., Newark, has been <q? 
‘ppolated an attorney. have found life insurance to be the best way to provide 


















































is : this security. 

ove 

liam — meeeiy: Rots pe 7 gle Liberty National Life Insurance Company is providing 
health promotion. a large measure of security for many families. Over a 

i quarter of a billion dollars is held by the Company 

nten. | National Life & Acc.: Dr. William P. for the protection of policyowners. Perhaps this 
Coburn has been named assistant medical financial strength is one of the reasons why mon: and 

s director. more people each year buy their life insurance 


from 
n H.@ National Life (V#.): Thomas B. McAuley, 
uper- formerly supervisor of New England 


Life's Albany agency, ‘has been named LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


s by ™ general agent there. 
Lloyd HOME OFFICE: Birmingham, Alabama 
Vash., J} New England Life: Promotions: Vincent Frank P. Samford, President 

gency § V. R. Booth to associate general counsel, 
mour, ™ John C. Storey to counsel, and John E. 
kland, § Kennedy to attorney. Donald F. Ryan 


has been appointed manager and Alvaro No. 10 in an enlightening series of 12 Broker-Type ANICO 


M. Souza, assistant manager, of the ac- rsonaliti 
d has counting dept. with Miss Eunice C. Seen oueen SALES LEADERS 
Family Policy. 


James §§ Peterson as staff accountant. \ " 

York E. R. McMillin, Jr., has been name / Me : 
co-general agent in Nashville (Tenn.) $10,000 minimum special 

an W.@ with Thomas G. Harrison succeeding $25,000 minimum special. 

Short, @ George H. Rutenbar, resigned to enter Life with Family Income 
“Manager 1 S$. Volkman h pasties 

Manager Raymond §S. Volkman has ; 

; been fH been Ae to Salt Lake City and is Income Conversion Rider. 

Edwin § succeeded at Fresno by Earle L. Patten, Annuities. 

tronic §§ CLU, previously at Palo Alto. New man- . All forms of A &H. 
agers named: William W. Whitesides, Complete line of 

ointed MH CLU, Oakland, Cal.; William L. Roush, mortgage protecti 

ed in @ Albuquerque, N. M.; and Harry Bushkar, gage protection. 


from Liberty National. 














is in charge of eastern regions. Assistant 





Roanoke, Va. _ Dumbfounded Do-Nothing Old Sluggish here would _|Pre-Authorized Check plan. 
eneral A new district agency has been opened _be wise to check up on ANICO’s complete line of policies Gtd. Issue on Pension and 
York @ at 15900 W. McNichols Road, Detroit,  _competitive policies with competitive commissions. You Profit-Sharing plans. 
“a ‘ with Charles P. Davey as district agent. should check with ANICO, too. Family Income Term Policy 
orwin, i New York Life: Marketing dept. promo- Openings everywhere in territory for REPRESENTATIVES, BROKERS, SPECIAL BROKERS. In- 
7 _ of former group oo — quiries about these or other openings for those with special qualifications and experienca 

Ol nel: Assistant vice presidents, home wil j j . j : : 
is) Gil ics Sercat K faces Wi onk on- ill = o prompt attention and answer. For information address: COORDINATOR OF SALES 
aul. der vice president Andrew H. Thomson, Say —— \ 4 , \ pee 

} who is in charge of western regions and " KR \I ER I( J AN i \ I y\ \] 4 
- tle Canadian div.; Fenwick J. Crane, assist- Y AS" Es ’ 
€ UU ing vice president James D. Dunning, who DS: . | AN S| R \ \( |. ( A). 


Grand — vice sage! — 2 wy ft GALWESTOIN, TEXAS 
"Heureux, central Pacific; Robert E. 
' presi: Purdy, northeastern; E. Wade Davenport, OVER FOUR AND ONE HALF BILLIONS OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 
as life Orth central; Armor Killingsworth, south 
darling, Pacific; Clifford W. Johnson, west central; y ; : 
y years, Alexander M. Logan, south central; Assistant managers being trained at Northwestern Mutual: Harvey C. Clem- 
an as Donald L. Crouse, southeastern; and home office as management assistants: ent has been appointed general agent at 
William J. Harford, middle Atlantic. LeRoy A. Bissell, Bridgeport, Conn.; Manchester, N. H., succeeding Vaughn 
South- Promotions and _ transfers: District John C. Brice, St. Petersburg, Fla.; Paul D. Griffin, retired. 
pointed fm SOUP managers William Calligan (Mil- D. Buck, Elmira, N. Y.; Kenneth W. Dea- 
akland, | W@ukee) and Dwain Cook (Dallas) to son, Cedar Rapids; Richard C. Flory, Northwestern National: Warren H. 
Chicago and Atlanta, respectively; George West Penn., Pittsburgh; Arthur J. Smith, CLU, and Vernon Kroehle, gene- 
H. Bemus (Washington), James A. Pearce Gasenica, San Diego; Norman K. Graham, ral agents at Cleveland, have relin- 
ay hasf™and John Wolf from home office group Regina, Can.; Robert J. Kapish, Akron; quished their duties to devote full-time 
north: # 'epresentatives to district group man- Stanley H. Kerestes, Miami; Eugene E. to their personal clientele and are suc- 
agers at Pittsburgh, Milwaukee and Dallas, Letson, Phoenix; Charles W. Letzgus, ceeded by Warren B. Smith (son of War- 
; respectively; John E. Dunlavey and Bruce northern Virginia (Arlington); George J. ren H. Smith), who has been named man- 
Clinga- @ Pass from assistants to district group man- Monusky, Manhattan; Robert C. Pucci, ager. 





to the @ agers at Washington and Los Angeles, re- Loop, Chicago; V. Dale Seat, Oklahoma A. Keith Jernigan has been appointed 
Phil J.@ spectively: Raymond J. Reed from district City; Donald Tierney, Rochester, Minn.; manager of newly-established group re- 
he also group manager, Allentown, to assistant and Thomas Tsaggaris, Clifton, N. J. gional office at Wichita. Theodore 
ne office HF district group manager, Washington; and Phillips has been named manager of dis- 


headed Lloyd §. Ruland, Jr., from home office North American Life (Ill.): 4. Murray trict agency at St. Joseph, Mo., succeeding 
ncy di group representative to assistant district Brown has been appointed regional Truman E. Wilson. 
group manager, Los Angeles. agency superintendent. (Continued on page 98) 
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1959 - A YEAR OX 
Up to date coverage of the PO LICY, RATE IV 


new “family plan" policies ALL COMPLETELY COVERED in the NEW ~~ 


More companies covered 1959 COMPEND... Tere r 


tor the first tine . « « for COMPANIES WRITING 98% of ALL | 
LIFE INSURANCE in FORCE! F 
The NEW 1959 COMPEND—EXTENSIVELY 
















New policies ... new rates and 


dividends ... here's just a partial REVISED! 
list a full three months before available . © SWEEPING CHANGES, uke vite “T953 1959 COMPEND 
MAKE ALL PREVIOUS EDITIONS OBSOLETE 


publication date: MORE NEW COMPANIES covered this year—in line with t 


anTmA, uarE (comm) - Premiums graded pier opty a" coverage of everything i Al 
according to cy size for Par - rtan ou 
plans. New dividend scale for 1959. (Com- po y' 
piste corms.) NEW data on eve e—to keep you completely on to 
COLONIAL LIFE (Qt. 3.) — Adopts “Graded 
Premium Series’ based on policy size. New every development in premium rates and dividends. 
plans in uce 
DOMINION LIFE (CAN.) — Premiums graded so C 
So Ga aie eer tetas tan aie aoa MORE special policies—adding to the most complete descriptic 
new Family Policy introduced. of these policies available anywhere: 
BQUITABLE (N. ¥.) — Introduces new “Series 
100 Program” featuring the introduction of ""GRADING OF PREMIUMS ACCORDING TO POLICY size si iw DIVIDE! 
a graded premium system and many other SCALED UPWA rps RENTIAL RATES FOR wore min A NU 
esate marking the Equitable’s Centennial OF COMPAN “sian “EAMILY PLANS" INTRODUCE: NEARLY H 
Year. (Complete revision.) COM PANIES. . . . MANY COMPANIES SHOWING SUBSTANTIAL ADDITIC 
EQUITABLE (IOWA) — Graded premium in- TO THEIR EXHIB we 
pet meng: for artiipating Paes. a 
rates tor women ow viden scale. Tra- 
dation of premiums for Non-Par plans were The 1959 COMPEND will put you at your most effective best 
GENERAL LIP OF AMERICA (W Re fact-grounded, unchallengeable sales approaches. It’s yo 
Introduces the “Inxecutive Policy” (Min. $26,- key to successful selling . . . with more data about m 
000). Waiver of premium included auto- | H h Vv 
qunas wast: Cam) nee Premium rates — ies ere's ue 
Grincipley Increased. dividend scale for 196% Ve er re seek ahaet pecan sttees 
c 1 4 
UARD tan EO ¥.) — New dividend dividend scales . . . gives you an edge as a salesms 
scaie for 
ERSTATE LIFE & ACCIDENT (TENH.) The COMPEND impresses the client with your profession v 
OHN HANCOCK —— Premiums graded by pol- standing . .. makes your presentation impressive . . . gi 
icy size. New dividend scale. New policies it weight. 
WATIONAL LIFH (VE) — Premiums graded 
by policy size for 1959. New guarante cash The COMPEND builds your sales + ee and keeps them solid! 
Values an ower premiums or women. 
weeo™plete revision. + ph cage The COMPEND helps prove your point in seconds. . . stan Vv 
Introduces new ‘Policy rates graded by policy ready to convince tou prospects ... to clinch a s: 
81Z a an. 
ORTHWESTERN Sia ™ UAL — Reduced pre- Yes, for companies writing 98% of all business in force in the U. 
™Mmium rates, iower rates for women, acci- 
dental death benefit, increased dividend scale and Canada you have this detailed information: v 
or seven consecutive year, er vi- 
dends for women among major changes in Rates, current dividends, and histories Policy analyses 
new contracts for 1959. (Complete revision.) Cash, paid-up, and extended Insurance Rates and values for Juveniles 
— Lg ree reg =. Se pad = all values Industrial and annulty premium 
asic insurance pians. ew pians o nsur- 
ance introduced. Increased cash values and Life Income settlement options Basic ae. never and + a. 
reduced premiums for women. Year-end total business figures figures, paid-up cash values, etc. 
“7 Ad, ~— Fromiame sreded b Rag ed PLUS .. - 
size, necreas vidend scale tor pe- 
= -— scale for women. (Complete Soe eee. _ pourenee 
revision. infor mati 
Sasiak” emiaas. ice. teateee ae ae sss lang aan ea 
troduces “Modified 6-10 Life” “olin '§ $5,000. All this for less than % the cost of your daily paper! 
(Complete oversee.) Nie eae on e * 
RS — New rates introduced on Pol- Prices: 1 or 2 books—$4.50 ea.; 
icy Fee basis. Rates for women same as for - “3 - 
men 8 years younger. (Complete revision.) 3, 4 or 5 books—$4.27 ea. (5% discount); 
— Premiums 6 or more books—$4.05 ea. (10% discount). D OF 
graded by policy size. (Complete revision.) 





Fliteralt 000. 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N.Y. 


OKTENSIVE 
E IIVIDEND CHANGES 


r CLINCHER for the 
-MONEY POLICIES 


E NEW 1959 | 
LEMENT OPTIONS 


All the latest changes in options on every policy issued since 
1900 by the 120 amine companies—more information 
than the policies themselves show! (It is a statistical 
fact that cae are more than 700 changes every year.) 


Complete and authoritative settlement options information 
on 98% of all life insurance outstanding in the 
United States and Canadal 


Here—in the only work of its kind in existence—is your mil- 
lion-dollar-round-table potential . . . the facts you 
must have for effective programming. And program- 
po Ercan the eal windfalls for the truly suc- 
ces agent. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you save time and annoy- 
ance. No need for your client’s policies . . . all the 
— 7 show and more in SETTLEMENT OP- 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you have all the current 
options extended since the policy’s date-of-issue— 
more than appear in the policy itself or in the com- 
panies’ own rate ks! 

With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you put cash values to work 


for you . . . by showing prospects how they'll work 
for them. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS paper work flies out the 
window. You have little or no correspondence with 
companies . . . It’s the easy way to build your in- 
come and keep your clients. 

Prices: 1 or 2 copies—$7.00 ea.; 
3, 4 or 5 copies—$6.65 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more copies—$6.30 ea. (10% discount). 


se this form 


> order direct 





rect to FLITCRAFT, INC. 


Please send copies of FLITCRAFT COMPEND 
___. copies of SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
subscriptions to COURANT 
— | YEAR [( 2 YEARS 





) DERS... NAME (Please Print) 


TITLE 
ave | 


ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE ____. STATE 









































































Field Appointments—from page 95 


Occidental Life (Cal.): General agent 
Charles A. 
Windsor, Can., is succeeded as assistant 
manager in Toronto by Eugene G. L. 
Rose and as agency secretary for Canada 
by Frank Santangeli; Melvin H. Precht, 
formerly district manager for Equitable, 
at Austin, Minn.; and Joe T. Cullen at 


appointments: 


Springfield, Ohio. 


Thomas R. Martin, Jr., has been named 
manager of Chicago group office and is 
succeeded as regional group manager at 
Sacramento, Cal., by James H. Story, pro- 
moted. Assistant regional group manager 
Frank E. Suran has been transferred from 


Houston to Los Angeles. 


Raymond C. Evans has been assigned to 
home office service office as group service 


representative. 


Dan C.' Derby, Jr., formerly district 
agent with Prudential at Stockton, Cal., 
has been appointed brokerage manager 
there. Arthur L. Beck and Earl P. 
Bossier have been appointed assistant 
brokerage managers at San Diego and 


San Francisco, respectively. 


Group fieldmen promoted: Richard A. 
Hermann to regional group manager, 
Frank O. Kuhl to assistant regional group 
manager, Miami; Benjamin D. Ward to 
regional group manager, Phoenix; James 
A. Lund to head of Jackson, Miss., sub- 
office succeeding Mr. Herman with title 
of assistant regional group 
Gordon F. Simpson to associate regional 
manager, Los Angeles; Donald A. Drews 
to assistant regional manager, Omaha; 
David R. Cook (Denver), Noel D. Highfill 
(Sacramento), and Jerry J. Hurley and 
Raymond R. Caffarelli, Chicago, as group 


sales representatives. 


Appointed sales trainees: Eric C. Stelter, 
Los Angeles; Marvin Nesmith, Jr., Atlanta; 
and Dan Heineman, Phoenix. 
W. Taylor has been named sales repre- 


sentative at Phoenix. 


Occidental Life (N. C.): Carl Peterson, 
Jr., has been named district manager at 


Macon, Ga. 


Old Equity: Executive office appoint- 
ments: Herbert F. Higgs, agency director; 
David M. Siegel, general agency director; 
and Milton Zepkin, assistant agency di- 
rector. 


Pacific Fidelity: Walier H. Shipley, for- 
merly associated with Prudential, has 
been appointed manager, claims and 
policy service. 

Euro F. Eusebi has been named general 
agent for Long Beach (Cal.) area. 


Patriot Life: New general agencies in 
New York: The George E. White, Jr. 
Agency, Albany; Charles Solomon, Inc., 
129 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn; The H-K 
Agency, Inc., New Hyde Park (headed by 
Irving Heller and William Klein); The 
Jacob I. Treff Agency, 149-12 41st Ave., 
Flushing; Samuel Misrok Agency, 2014 
Church Ave., Brooklyn; and Al Bornstein 
Agency, 200 W. 72nd St., New York. 


Philadelphia-United: Joseph J. Gabriel 
has been appointed administrative as- 
sistant on the home office staff. 


Pilot Life: Named agency assistants at 
home office: Jack Aragon, Frank Delancey, 
Jr., Dan Lomax and Charles A. Rice. 


Postal Life Ins.: Charles E. and Anthony 
F. Hodlofski, brothers in partnership as 
Charles E. Hodlofski Agency, Philadel- 
— have been appointed general agents 
there. 


Provident Mutual: Charles H. Hays was 
elected an officer with the title of as- 
sistant insurance supervisor. 

General agent Lucien A. Hauslein, CLU, 
has been appointed associate general 
agent and C. Richard Mattis, co-general 
agent, appointed manager of Haverford 
(Pa.) agency. General agent W. Lawrence 
Rotz has been named associate general 
agent and James E. Williams, manager, of 
Decatur (Ill.) office. 

Charles A. Pearson has been appointed 
regional manager of Pittsburgh group 
office. 












A full line: 
Life, accident, sickness, 


hospital, group, credit. 





CAREER MEN. . . 
BROKERS ... 


OUR SERVICE FOR YOUR 
CONTINUING PROFIT 


Hundreds of brokers throughout the 
Southwest look to Great American. 

They know our planning is for them—our 
policies alive—our rates competitive. 


GREAT AMERICAN Dt 


Great American Reserve Insurance Company 
TRAVIS T. WALLACE, President GLEN WALLACE, CLU, Agency V. P. 


LIFE INSURANCE e SICKNESS and ACCIDENT INCOME PROTECTION 


Prudential: John D. Gibson has been 
named executive director of agencies in 
mid-America home office, Chicago. 

John A. McNulty, CLU, has retired as 
manager of Times Square agency, New 
York City, and is succeeded by his son, 
Joseph P. McNulty, brokerage manager. 


Security-Conn. Life: David J. Robertson 
has been appointed regional superin- 
tendent of agencies for central and north- 
ern Cal., Ore., Wash., Ida. and Nev. 


Security Life & Acc.: Alfred E. Loveland, 
Jr., formerly with Pacific Mutual, has 
been appointed agency manager in Port- 
land, Ore. 


Security Mutual (N. Y.): Maurice W. 
Pomfrey, formerly agency supervisor with 
State Farm, has been appointed general 
agent in Syracuse, N. Y. 

Frederick B. Mitchell, formerly man- 
ager of training for Paul Revere, has been 
made an officer with duties as director 
of training. 


State Farm Life: Dr. Thomas J. Luck, 
director of management education and 
training for American College of Life 
Undrs., has been made executive assistant 
and will work in the area of internal con- 
trol. 

Promotions: Dayle E. Garrett, chief risk 
appraiser in home office, and Richard 
A. Nelson, director of administration in 
Charlottesville, Va., to regional managers 
at Columbia (Mo.) and» Newark (Ohio), 
respectively; and William O. Burns to 
associate actuary in home office. 


State Mutual Life: Managers named: W 
Guy Allison, Knoxville, Tenn.; Harry W. 
Somers, White Plains, N. Y.; and James 
L. McKown, Jr., at St. Louis group office 
succeeding Bruce A. Wessel, transferred 
to manager of St. Louis agency. 

Richard §S. Colonell, president of As- 
sociate Ins. Agency, has been appointed to 
represent the company and will be in 
charge of the Baltimore agency. Edward J. 
Rutkowski, Jr., has been named _ vice 
president and general manager of Asso- 
ciate Ins. Agency. Colonell will continue 
as president and both agencies will be 
located at 2 E. Redwood St. 


Towers, Perrin, Forester & Crosby: 
Joseph W. Satterthwaite is resident con- 
sultant in charge of new office opened in 
Atlanta. 


Travelers: All changes are for life, acci- 
dent-health dept. Field supervisors pro- 
moted to assistant managers: Webster T. 
Copp, Hartford, Conn.; Ralph O. Osteen, 
Jacksonville, and Ray C. Seitz, Miami, Fia.; 
Otis N. Harten, Jr., Detroit; Wayne E. 
Deswert and Leslie T. Seely, Jr., Newark, 
N. J. Gerold F. Dixon, Jr., ‘Toledo, Ohio; 
Julian A. McKenzie, Columbia, S. C; 
Samuel R. Meredith, Jr., Richmond, Va.; 
and Eugene Mayer, Tacoma, with head- 
quarters at Seattle. 

Agency service representatives promoted 
to field supervisors: Gordon C. Hurst, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Norman J. Root, 
Denver; William M. Chittenden, Jr., and 
Marvin E. Mossberg, Hartford, Conn.; 
Robert W. Butler, Miami, and Donald J. 
Soper, Tampa, Fla.; James E. Farney, 
Wichita, Kan.; Willard G. Logan, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Donald A. MacLean, Springfield 
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Mass.; Jesse W. Prisock and Gene Jf. 





been Vollmer, Kansas City; Edward A. Kimball, 
es 1 Newark, N. J.; R. Edward Searles, Albany, 

John A. Hazlett, Buffalo, Hugh F. Fraser, 
ed a @ Hempstead, N. Y.; Gordon B. McCausland, 
New @ j;, (John St.) New York City; Don K. 
+ Son, @ Hill, Charlotte, N. C.; Jack A. Boadway, 
oa Dayton, O.; Don R. Reynolds, Lubbock, 





Texas; John T. Knight, Norfolk; Charles 
T. Jarrell, Charleston, W. Va.; Thomas 
M. Rust, Milwaukee, Wis.; and Thomas 
P. Williams, Columbia, S. C. 

Agency service representatives ap- 
pointed: Thomas W. Flynn, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Donald M. Johnson and Herbert 
H. Waters, Jackson, Miss.; Roy A. Gil- 
keson, Charleston, W. Va.; Paul L. Wagner 
and William H. Tyler, III, San Francisco; 
A. Thomas Zimmerman and Donald D. 
Beeson, Des Moines, Iowa; Douglas L. 
Dellinger, Charlotte, N. C.; Barry D. 
Hawkins, Cleveland, J. William Savely, 
Jr., Cincinnati, and Gordon F. Eldridge, 
Columbus, Ohio; Richard L. Templeton, 
Norfolk; John E. Settele, Hempstead, N. Y.; 
Raymond Dobbie (Independence Square) 
and Matthew J. Graham, III, (Central 
City), Philadelphia; Gerald W. Fitzpatrick, 
James E. Cheshier, and John B. Victery, 
Jr., Houston; William D. Chumney, Rich- 











a. We, 
r with 
eneral 








man- 
s been 
irector 







Luck, @ mond: Eugene Allbrooks (80 John St.) 
. io and Thomas B. Perkins (42nd St.), New 
_ lle B York City; Bobby L. Sibley and Virgil W. 
sistant Billings, Dallas; Doyle D. Champion, 
al con- Lubbock; Warren B. Twietmeyer, Duluth; 
ef risk Richard W. DuPont, Kansas City; Robert 
shane) J. Stewart, San Diego; John T. Austin, II, 





and David L. Jenkins, Hartford; Don C. 
Tompkins, Los Angeles; James M. Shepley, 
Springfield, and William F. Sabin, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Agency service representatives trans- 
ferred: David R. Lane from Park Ave., 
New York City, to Brooklyn, N. Y.; and 





ion in 
agers 
(Ohio), 
rns to 





























ed: W. Patrick E. Wilson from Charlotte to Co- 
rry W. lumbia, S. C. 

James 

p office Hi Union Central: Leon L. Dary, Ir., for- 
sferred merly assistant manager of Taunton 

(Mass.) office of Metropolitan Life, has 
of As Bheen named district manager of a new 
nted t0 B branch office in Providence covering 

be in B southern Mass, and state of Rhode 
ward J. @ Island. 

d vice Managers named: Seymour Friedman, 
f Asso- Chicago (new): M. Alvin Sessi, Pittsburgh, 
ontinue HH succeeded at Syracuse by Miles I. Lihn; 
will be Band Nick A. Parrinello, Rockford, Il. 

Union Mutual: Frederick P. Jannott has 
srosby: & been appointed general agent in Albany, 
nt con- BN. Y., succeeding Alvin R. Metcalfe, CLU, 
ened in § Who is retiring. 

United American (Ga.): James B. Parten 
fe, acci- § has been named director of training and 
yrs pro- MH Superintendent of agencies. 
bster T. New general agencies: Farrell Agency in 
Osteen, § Jacksonville, Fla., headed by Edward F. 
mi, Fla.; § Farrell; Platt Agency in West Palm Beach 
ayne E. @ Under leadership of Charles Platt; and 
Newark, § Busby-Germany Agency at Decatur, Ga., 
o, Ohio; HUnder direction of former Bankers Life 

S. C3 of lowa men William G. Busby and James 
nd, Va.; BJ. Germany. 
h head- 

ed United of Omaha: Promoted: John Bur- 

gg ae rell, CLU, to administrative assistant in 
—s agency dept.; Dale Smith, manager and 
- Root, A kenneth Larsen, assistant manager, policy 
Jr., and & joa, dept. 

Conn.; 
ionald J. 

Farn¢), M United Ins.: Has opened a new agency in 
1, Louis: B Milwaukee, Wis. =. Tt 
ringfield, 
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You Can’t Buy This..... 


Money is important, we can't live without it—but it 
can't buy everything. Try to buy prestige with it. By 
prestige, we mean a good name which is built up 
through years of service to clients. 

Federal Life has built a name through the years e 
which is syunonomous with POLICYHOLDER SERV- 

ICE. Operating for 60 years, Federal Life has become pe eo oo 
known as a leader in the field of Life, Accident and 
Health Insurance. 

Federal Life is a personal company which takes pride in its dealings with its 
agents and its policyholders. Federal is the type of company which would make any 
man proud to be associated with it. 

If you are interested in becoming part of a progressive company which is 
undertaking a giant new agency expansion program—write: Emery Huff, Agency 
Vice-President for details. 


A 
FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
f 6100 N. Cicero Avenue 


Chicago 46, Illinois 

















new developments in 
I] || 
J 
ceecreONI 
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mean a more productive South 








The mushrooming electronics industry 
has found a fertile field for growth in 
the South. Today, over 200 
important electronics plants, with more 
than 90,000 employees, are located in 
this booming area. 


LIFE SSuBy 


or GEORGIA 


SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
REGION SINCE 1891 








United Life & Ace.: Lawrence C. Patz Valley Forge: Named life brokerage 
was elected assistant actuary as well as supervisors: Carmen LaPorte, central 
an official. Pennsylvania, Earl A. Kelly, CU, Pitts- 
burgh; and Richard G. Meyer, Cincin- 
United Services Life: Robert W. Boyd nati. 
has been appointed agency supervisor. 
Washington National: Richard M. Lines 
United States Life: Stuart L. Russel, has been appointed general agent in 
CLU, formerly with Pacific Mutual, has Dallas, Texas. 
been —— Pacific region superinten- 
dent of agencies. Woodmen of the World (Neb.): [Walter 
Edward L. Gooch, CLU, formerly divi- J. Ongert has been appointed director of 
sion manager for Prudential, has been consolidated internal services to imple- 
named general agent for Champaign, ment a new electronic computing system. 
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zone mail indeed 
results in speed 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 


writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 
the city, before the state. 
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policy changes 


Aetna Life introduced, on September 1, 
a new accident and sickness insurance pro- 
gram, including “senior citizen” hospital- 
ization coverage with a lifetime renewal 
guarantee for persons aged 60 and over. 
An expanded and guaranteed renewable 
for life hospital and surgical plan for 

ple under 60 and a _ non-cancellable 
income protection plan also are part of 
the program. 


American United has adopted a quantity 
discount system of premium rates, with 
reduced rates for females, and has made 
a general reduction in the level of gross 
premiums. 


Associates Life is now offering non-can- 
cellable and guaranteed renewable dis- 
ability policies through its own field force 
and through agents of the merged Dis- 
ability Income Insurance Company. 


California Life has a new line of accident 
and sickness hospitalization and loss of 
time income plans. Although the new 
policies are offered on an individual basis, 
special features are included in franchise 
contracts sold to associations. 


Capitol Life, Denver, Colo., has an- 
nounced modernization of its A and S$ 
portfolio, including the addition of several 
new policies. Among these are a major 
medical €xpense policy guaranteed renew- 
able to age 65, and a new hospital and 
surgical policy guaranteed renewable for 
life. Both these new policies may be 
written on either a family or an individual 
basis. 


Fidelity Interstate, Pa., has announced 
changes and innovations in its A and S 
line. The company has a new income pro- 
tection plan. 


Equitable of lowa is withdrawing its 
high early cash value $25,000 minimum 
paid-up at age 95. The company says 
that it agrees with the New York Insur- 
ance Department that minimum deposit 
selling is “undesirable.” 


Great Eastern Life of Providence, R. I. 
has a payor benefit for married women. 


Great-West has a guaranteed insurability 
rider. 


Insurance City Life is offering a school 
child accident insurance policy which al- 
lows parents to choose 24-hour, 365 day 
accident insurance and term life for their 
children, in addition to customary school 
day protection. 


North American of Canada has intro- 
duced new and lower immediate annuity 
rates in both Canada and the United 
States. In the United States the rate for 
$10 of monthly life income on a life an- 
nuity at male age 65 is $1,445 and at 
female age 65 $1,668. Corresponding rates 
for Canada are $1,301 and $1,481. The 
annuities are nonparticipating. 


Postal Life of New York has a group life 


plan specifically designed for membership 
organizations. 


Postal Life, N. Y,, has a guaranteed in- 
surability rider, 


Standard, Ore., is now issuing a guaran. 
teed renewable lifetime hospital policy for 
both individuals and families. 


Western of Montana has a participating 
policy with a quantity discount feature. 


TOTAL ASSETS 


Over $3,000,000,000 of new capital 
funds were put to work in the na- 
tion’s economy during the first half 
of 1959, through the investments 
made by the nation’s life insurance 
companies on behalf of their 112 
million life insurance policyholders, 
the Institute of Life Insurance re- 
ports. These funds represent the 
asset increases of all U. S. life 
companies in the first half of this 
year. 

Total assets on June~ 30 were 
$110,424,000,000, up 6% from a 
year ago. 

Aggregate investment acquisitions 
including reinvestments and “roll- 
over” of government securities, 
were $9,698,000,000 in the first six 
months of 1959. 

The largest block of new invest- 
ments was the securities of U. S. in- 
dustrial corporations, railroads and 
utilities, with half-year purchases 
of $2,899,000,000, up 2% over the 
first six months of last year. About 
three-fourths of these securities 
were industrial and miscellaneous 
bonds, almost one-fifth were public 
utility bonds, and the remainder in- 
cluded railroad bonds and corporate 
stocks. U. S. corporate security 
holdings at mid-year were $45,951,- 
000,000 compared with $44,615, 
000,000 at the start of the year. 

New mortgage financing by the 
life companies accounted for $2,- 
735,000,000 of the half year’s in- 
vestments. This was an increase of 
17% over the first half of 1958. 
Total mortgage holdings at June 
30 were $37,894,000,000. 

State, county and municipal bonds 
of the U. S. represented investments 
during the first six months of 1959 
of $336,000,000, a 37% gain over 
last year’s first half total. 

The acquisition of U. S. Govern- 
ment securities including the “roll- 
over” of short term issues, totaled 
$2,795,000,000, a 35% rise over the 
amount acquired in the same period 
of 1958. The aggregate holdings 
were $7,246,000,000 on June 30. 
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Does the 


marketing revolution 


in life insurance 
threaten the 


agency system? 


It is commonplace to say that the agency system built the 
life insurance business . . . because it’s true. The agency sys- 
tem means the agent—the hardworking, sincere, dedicated 
agent. Not the casual agent who didn’t bother to really learn 
the ways his product serves people—not the selfish agent who 
put his own interests above his client’s or his company’s. The 
man who built the business was the man who sincerely be- 
lieved in life insurance as the best answer to the inevitable 
economic problems of life ... who capitalized on the chang- 
ing economic pattern of our economy and found in each 
change a new challenge and a new opportunity for life in- 
surance to serve the people... who believed his income 
should be geared to the results he produced with a ceiling 
imposed only by his own abilities and efforts. 


This is the man who will continue to build the business. In 
new marketing methods, in the mass selling concept, in the 
family approach, in appealing “packages,” there is no threat 
for him—there are only growth possibilities. 


General American Life’s philosophy of management is 
founded on him—and the system which he made possible. 
This philosophy is reflected in the company’s products, its 
methods, and its agency contracts. 

















GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


a 


Home Office: 1501 Locust Street, St. Louis , Missouri 
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companies 


ACME UNITED Life Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


ew Agency Vice-President 


Dexter L. Bush has been named vice-president and 
lirector of agencies of this company. 


AETNA LIFE Insurance Company 
artford, Connecticut 


proposed Stock Split and Dividend 
ncreased Cash Dividend 


Directors have called a special stockholders’ meeting 
or October to vote upon a proposal to split the stock 
wo-for-one and to pay a 331%4% stock dividend. The 
proposed split and stock dividend will give stockholders 
ight new shares for each three shares how held. If 
hdopted, the plan will increase the company’s capital 
tom $30,000,000 to $40,000,000, comprising 8,000,000 
hares of $5 par value stock. 

A cash dividend of $0.90 per share was paid October 

to stockholders of record September 4. This is an 
ncrease of $0.30 per share over the previous quarterly 
ate. It is anticipated that a quarterly dividend rate of 
1.35 per share will be paid starting January 1, 1960. 
‘0 extra dividend will be paid in January. 


AMERICAN GENERAL LIFE Insurance 


ompany, Houston, Texas 
ecutive Promotions 


Harley B. Shank, formerly assistant actuary, has 
been promoted to assistant vice-president and associate 


ctuary, and Billy N. Joyner has been named assistant 
ctuary. 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


ompany, Montclair, New Jersey 


tock Dividend 

A 7¥%% stock dividend will be paid October 16 to 
tockholders of record September 25. This increases 
apital from $1,657,562 to $1,781,879. Stock dividends 
hf 5% have been paid for the last three years. 


or October, 1959 


BENEFICIAL STANDARD LIFE Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, California 


Promotions 


Avrom B. Green, who has been counsel in the home 
office since 1956, has been promoted to assistant vice- 
president and associate counsel. William B. Dandy, 
who was formerly vice-president of Protective Security 
Life Insurance Company, has been named assistant 
controller. 


BOSTON MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Executive Promotions 


Alfred Everud, secretary, has been elected vice- 
president and secretary, and Thomas B. Murphy, 
actuary, has been elected vice-president and actuary. 


CALIFORNIA LIFE Insurance Company 
Oakland, California 


New Comptroller 


Ralph D. Bacon has been appointed comptroller of 
this company. For the past six years he has been on the 
staff of the San Francisco office of Price Waterhouse 
& Company. 


EASTERN LIFE Insurance Company of New 
York, New York, New York 


Moves Home Office 


This company has moved its headquarters from 385 
Fourth Avenue to new and larger quarters at 355 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


EQUITY ANNUITY LIFE Insurance Company 
Washington, D. C. 


Johnson Steps Down 


Chief sponsor and chairman of the board George E. 
Johnson has resigned his post as chairman of the board 
so that he may devote full time to another business 
connection. 


FEDERAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Executive Promotions 


T. Loyal Anderson, vice-president and actuary, has 
been elected senior vice-president and actuary of this 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Our General Agents 
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THE Progress and Opportunity COMPANY 


NOW OPERATING IN 
Alabama Indiana 
Alaska Idaho Oregon 
Arizona Louisiana South Carolina 
Arkansas Mississippi Texas 
Colorado Nevada Utah 
Hawaii New Mexico Wyoming 

North Carolina Washington 


Oklahoma 











EXCELLENT GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


For Full Details Write To 
SALES COORDINATOR 


PIONEER AMERICAN 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
ROBERT SCHULMAN, President 








Handsome new 
Binders for your BEST’S NEWS 


Immediate Gold-embossed on 
Delivery 2 tones of rich 
maroon; sturdy 
e leatherette; 
810"x12M4"x2%"; 
holds 12 issues 


$3.00 each, 
postpaid 


These rich-looking binders put your year’s 
supply of The News in one convenient place 
—making a dignified display and a useful 
reference in your office. 


Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 








Mail 
Convenient 
Coupon 
TODAY! 


TO Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 
Please send Best’s News 
Binders at $3.00 each. 

















FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO.—Continued 


company. Anderson Williamson, formerly assistant 
counsel, has been elected assistant secretary and coun. 
sel, and Raymond R. Blaige, assistant secretary, lias 
been elected assistant vice-president. 


THE FIRST PYRAMID LIFE Insurance 
Company, Little Rock, Arkansas 


New Vice-President and Agency Director 


Leon Landon, who has served in various capacities 
for 24 years with life insurance companies in the 
Southwest, has been appointed vice-president and 
agency director of this company. 


FRANKLIN LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


New Vice-President 


Charles C. Barrett, who formerly was vice-president 
of Greenebaum Mortgage Company of Chicago, has 
been elected vice-president and manager mortgage 
loans. At the same time, Henry M. Lutz was advanced 
to senior vice-president in charge of investments. 


GREAT AMERICAN RESERVE Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas 


Organizes Fire Company 


The Great American of Dallas Fire and Casualty 
Company, Dallas, has been organized with a capitaliza- 
tion of $1,000,000 as a‘wholly owned subsidiary of this 
company. Travis T. Wallace, president, and all other 
officers of the life company will serve in similar capaci- 
ties for the new company. According to Mr. Wallace, 
the fire and casualty company will be considered and 
operated as a department of the life company in 4 
joint multiline operation. Sales will be through the 
Great American Reserve's life insurance salesmen, who 
will represent the fire and casualty company exclu 
sively, on a commission basis. 


THE H. B. A. LIFE Insurance Company 


Phoenix, Arizona 
New Vice-President 

William H. Hendrickson, former director of re 
search and development for United Benefit Life Insur 
ance Company, Omaha, Nebraska, has been name 


vice-president and director of agencies of this company 
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INTERCOAST. MUTUAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Sacramento, California 









Frank W. Dedman, formerly general agent for New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Company in Oakland, 
has been appointed a vice-president of this company. 






You’ve Heard About 








*“*TOGETHER-NESS,” 





INVESTORS LIFE Insurance Company of lowa 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 








of course? 







New Executive Vice-President 
That means us . . . our heads-up 





Samuel E. Orebaugh, formerly chief deputy com- 
in thefimissioner of the Iowa State Insurance Department, 
t andfihas been appointed executive vice-president and man- 
wer of this newly organized company. The company 
is a wholly-owned subsidiary of Life Investors of 
lowa, and it has capital and surplus of $1,000,000. The 
home office is in the Merchants National Building. 









Field Force .. . and our more than 
844 million policyholders (more 












every day), all enjoying security 
together. 














THE 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE Insurance Company 


Toronto, Canada tie 


more NATIONAL LIFE 


LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE _ NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 














































nts. 
ATIONAL ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
7 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania He 
bromoted to Vice-President 
Robert E. Ambrose has been promoted to vice-presi- 
~asualty en and a anes SHNEETE LORS nsibility for the Plan your Meeting where there is C. A. (controlled 
pitaliza- ordinary lite department. attractions). Your delegates will attend and enthuse over a 
f th sojourn to the finest year around Convention Center featuring 
Sngiipg the best in golf (two 18-hole courses) indoor and outdoor 
ll othe ORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE Insurance swimming, tennis, Skeet and Trap shooting, fine food and 
* capaci fee: Mimscnnts Ninnesot entertainment, plus world-famous Mineral Waters and Baths. 
I 
W allace pay: sta ae — ™ All these attractions are part of the French Lick-.. 
red and : Sheraton, and thereby at your control—no outside influences 
ny in kxecutive Changes to detract from that all-important Meeting. 
ugh th Richard H. Tallman, actuary, and George F. itn eee 
1en, wh@0’Leary, auditor, have been elected second vice-presi- aston 
y exclufient and actuary and second vice-president, planning 
nnd operations research, respectively. Vernon A. 
Halvorson, assistant auditor, has been named auditor 





hile Serena B. Olson has been named assistant audi- 
or, 




















/ 
DCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Company of 
orth Carolina, Raleigh, North Carolina 
r of regeecutive Promotions pHENEH LICK FRENCH LIC K, INDIANA 
ife Insu'§ Micou F. Brown, vice-president and agency direc THE MUD-WEST'S FINEST _ one. ~eage 
5 A * al - - rt : 
n nameHor, has been promoted to executive vice-president wim au convannion pidenpcen "NONE LD TIS. 
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publications 


Life and Health Insurance Handbook 
edited by Dr. Davis W. Gregg, 
president of the American College 
of Life Underwriters. 


In this volume which represents 
more than ten years of planning 
and preparation, more than one- 
hundred leading insurance experts 
contribute to sixty-nine chapters. 
These are divided into six main 
sections: (1) Personal Life Insur- 
ance. (2) Life Insurance for Busi- 
ness Purposes. (3) Programming 
and Estate Planning. (4) Health 
Insurance. (5) Life Underwriting 
and Sales Management and (6) 
The Institution of Life Insurance. 
Nineteen special appendices pro- 
vide examples of insurance contracts, 
forms, riders, legal documents, etc. 
The entire volume is illustrated with 
charts, tables, graphs and diagrams. 
Selected references are provided for 
each chapter. 

The material has never previously 
been published. All chapters are 
written in non-technical language 
that is easy to read and easy to 


BANK LOANS 

ON 

VESTED RENEWALS 

THREE OR FOUR 
REPAY} 


understand. Actual problems and 
situations that currently exist are 
emphasized. The book is designed 
to serve as a working tool for ex- 
ecutives, field underwriters, brokers, 
insurance managers, accountants, 
lawyers, trust officers, educators, 
bankers and all others concerned 
with any aspect of life and health 
insurance. 


1,000 pps; $14.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Ill. 


Handbook for the Life Insurance Of- 
fice by Fred A. Lumb, C.L.U. 


The book is aimed specifically at 
the new girl in the life insurance 
office and tells in simple, nontech- 
nical language what the life insur- 
ance business is, how it operates 
and where the girl fits in. Subjects 
covered are: different types of in- 
surance, agency activities, terms and 
business actions of an insurance 
office, public relations, and the per- 
sonal development of the new girl 
in the office. The book is intended 
to save on the time consuming and 
costly process of breaking in the new 
girl. 


48 pps; $2.00 per copy—less in 
quantities. Published by the Rough 
Notes Company, Inc., 1142 N. Mer- 
idian Street, Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 


Motivation Through Campaigns, Con- 
tests, Conventions and Recognition 
by Richard N. Boulton, Senior 
Consultant, Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. 


This book is designed to help the 
manager with the problems he faces 
in the field of motivation. 


Published by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, 
170 Sigourney St., Hartford 5, 
Connecticut. 


Human Relations in Administration 
by Robert Saltonstall, A.B., M.B.A. 


This is a combination text and 
case book designed to help business 
executives broaden their  under- 
standing of the many factors which 
influence human behavior in each 
unique organization of people. 

Attention is focused on the kinds 
of responsible leadership which cul- 
tivate teamwork among individuals 
and groups and result in maximum 
productivity, as well as basic satis- 
factions and growth for the people 
involved. The book includes both 
European and American cases 
taken directly out of real business 
situations. Special care was takenfl 
to choose cases that did not depend 
for their interpretation primarily on 
the unique traditions or~local cir- 
cumstances in the countries involved. 

The book is divided into parts 
covering such themes as organiza- 
tion framework for effective human 
relations; the urge to produce; un- 
derstanding human problems and 
behavior at work and the develop- 
ment of professional leadership. 


736 pps; $9.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Pre-Induction Text 


This is a selection tool designed 
to assess the prospective agent’ 
ability to study, to take instruction; 
to react to inspiration, to get the 
feel of life insurance selling, to do 
many of the things an agent must do 
every day. It consists of six units, 
titled : This Career of Life Insurance 
Salesmanship, The High Standards 
of Life Insurance Salesmanship, 
How Life Insurance Solves People’s 
Problems, Where Sales Come Fron, 
How You Learn to Sell, and the 
Importance of Personal Efficiency 
Questionnaires are included for eacli 
study unit, which will tell the man 
ager things about his man he could 
not possibly learn in any other way. 


$2.90 per copy—with lower price’ 
for quantity orders. Published by 
Research & Review Service 0 
America, Inc., 123 W. North Street 
Indianapolis 9, Indiana. 
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.. « « A little knowledge is a dangerous thing! 


. . . For when the time comes for giving 
wise counsel on insurance investing 
there is no greater assurance of a safe 
and sound competitive position than 
having all the facts at hand. . . 
nothing wins a man greater respect from 
his clients than accurate information. 


Men who year after year 

lead their sales teams depend 

on the knowledge that all 

the facts they need on legal 

reserve companies operating 

in the United States and Canada are 

available in Best’s Life Insurance Re- 

ports. As close as an arm’s reach are 

the factual findings of a staff of experts 

whose experience and knowledge enables 

them to give you meaningful insight 

into the relative standing and operations 

of life insurance companies . . . 
esigned complete critical analyses, summary 
agent's opinions and recommendations. 


For the man who knows the value of 
correct information, who can confidently 
serve and advise clients . . . this is a 
source of facts you cannot afford to 

be without. 


Order yours today for only twenty-five 
dollars per copy. 
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OCCIDENTAL LIFE—from page 105 
and agency director, and R. Peyton Woodson, III, 


treasurer, has been promoted to vice-president and 
treasurer of the company. 


OHIO NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mutualization Completed 
The mutualization program that has been under way 


since 1941 was formally completed at the August 7 
board of directors meeting. 


PEOPLES LIFE Insurance Company 
Washington, D. C. 


Address Change 


This company has moved its principal office to 601 
New Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Executive Changes 


Charles E. West, vice-president and actuary, and 
Leon A. Hamilton, vice-president and general counsel, 


FAVORITE MEETING PLACE 


...for insurance men from everywhere! 





THE FAMOUS 


in beautiful EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI 


A complete resort hotel in a 40-acre park 
setting — 28 miles from Kansas City in the 
green rolling hills of Missouri. 300 rooms 
with bath. Air conditioning, TV available. 


Five beautiful air-conditioned function 
rooms accommodate up to 600 guests. Full 
banquet service. New swimming pool, 
pitch-putt golf, tennis, world-famed min- 
eral waters, baths, riding horses. 





RECENTLY SERVING 


Western & Southern Life Insurance 
State Automobile Casualty Underwriters 
Farmers Insurance Group 
Central Life Assurance 
Liberty Mutual Insurance 
National Life Insurance 


have retired from this company. B. Franklin Blair 
actuary, has been appointed vice-president and actuary 
and Edwin E. Weller, formerly associate counsel, haj 
been advanced to general counsel. 


SOUTHERN LIFE Insurance Company of 
Georgia, Atlanta, Georgia 


Stock Dividend Paid 


standing capital to $747,096. 


SPRINGFIELD LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


New Company 


The Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
plans formation of this company. The company will bq 
incorporated in Vermont to circumvent a Massachusetts 
law prohibiting a company incorporated in that state 
from writing both participating and non-participating 
policies. Its headquarters, however, will be at Spring 
field, Massachusetts. Monarch Life Insurance Company 
owned by Springfield Fire and Marine, writes participat 
ing forms of insurance. 


STATE NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 


New President 


succeeding the late Cornelius J. Shea. 


TRANSOUTH LIFE Insurance Company 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Enters A. & H. Field 


agencies in charge of A. & H. sales. 


UNION TRUST LIFE Insurance Company 
Duluth, Minnesota 


New Executive Vice-President 


William T. me | who formerly directed the ad 


vanced undérWritin 


ivision for Columbian Nationa 
Life Insurahee 'C 
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erican Investors Corporation (Tenn.): Allen J. Leffer- 
dink, head of the Colorado Insurance Group; John Brown 
ook, Chicago and New Haven, Conn., industrialist; 
. J. McAnelly, Houston, Texas, banker; and C. H. 
lberding, Chicago, hotel owner. 
baltimore Life (Md.}: Gavin A. Pitt, vice-president of the 
ohns Hopkins University and the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 
bankers Fidelity Life (Ga.): Ed F. Mauldin, chairman of 
he board and president of the Bank of Leighton, Ala- 
bana. 
Equitable Life (lowa): Simpson P. Smith, president and 
general manager of Hubbell Realty Company, Des 
Moines. 
Gulf Life (Fla.): John D. Murchison and Howard R. Sluyter, 
both of the Murchison Brothers financial and investment 
interests of Dallas, Texas, 
Intercoast Mutual Life (Cal.): Frank W. Dedman, vice- 
president. 
Manufacturers _ife (Canada): R. E. Dowsett, vice-presi- 
poent. 
BNew York Life (N. Y.): Miss Katharine Elizabeth McBride, 
Bpresident of Bryn Mawr College. 
Union Trust Life (Minn.}: Glenn L. Humphrey, president of 


conventions ahead 


All meetings are annual unless otherwise specified. 


OCTOBER 


National Assn. of Insurance Commissioners, French Lick, Ind. 
Conference of Actuaries in Public Practice, Drake, Chicago. 
American Management Assn., Finance Div., Biltmore, 
N. Y. C. 
American Life Convention, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
Insurance Economics Society of America, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Conference of Mut. Cas. Cos., Sales & Agency Conf., Con- 
rad Hilton, Chicago. 

American Management Assn., Office Management, Roose- 
velt, N. Y. C. 

Canadian Home Office Life Underwriters Assn., seminar, 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Assn. of Life Ins. Medical Directors, Statler-Hilton, N. Y. C. 
Middle Atlantic Actuarial Club, 25th anniv., home office 
Equitable Life, Mayflower, Washington, D. C. 

Life Ins. Advertisers Assn., Drake, Chicago. 

Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America, Mellon Institute, 
Pittsburgh. 

Institute of Home Office Underwriters, Statler, St. Louis. 
Actuarial Club of the Pacific States, Huntington-Sheraton, 
Pasadena. 


NOVEMBER 


Illinois State Assn. of Life Underwriters, midyear, Pere 
Marquette, Peoria. 


American Management Assn., Insurance, Drake, Chicago. 


‘BHumphrey Chevrolet Company and Metropolitan Cadil- 


lac of Milwaukee. 


United Life and Accident (N. H.}: Ernest E. Newcombe, 


§r., secretary-treasurer of Peerless Insurance Company, 


Keene, N. H. 


Montreal. 


Ft. Wayne. 


Society of Actuaries, Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs. 
Life Insurance Agency Management Assn., Queen Elizabeth, 


Indiana Assn. of Life Underwriters, midyear, Van Orman, 
The Insurance Institute of America, Inc., N. Y. C. 


Natl. Assn. of 
Miami Beach. 


Ins. Commissioners, Regular, Fontainbleau, 





SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


KENNETH W. Perry, C.L.U., vice 
president of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., outlined 
three basic rules of successful selling 
\§to the company’s leading field repre- 


sentatives at its recent eastern and. 


midwestern regional conferences. 

Mr. Perry gave as his first rule, 
“Work while you work and play 
while you play.” He said, “I prom- 
ise you that if your workday is filled 
with those things pertaining to your 
business and not confused with dis- 
tractions, you will feel more at peace 
“with yourself, your office, and your 
associates and your family, and you 
will have a real appreciation of your 
job and respect for yourself that will 
give you peace of mind.” 


Large Number of Cases 


He also recommended that an 
agent who wants to be successful 
should write a large number of cases; 
iBHe called attention to the fact that 
@among the company’s 100 leaders in 
1958, 30 wrote over 75 cases and 15 
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of them wrote over 100. Among the 
second hundred leaders, only 17 
wrote over 75 cases and only eight 
wrote over 100. 


Two Specific Markets 


He suggested two specific markets 
to which the agent could look in or- 
der to increase his number of appli- 
cations, the female market and the 
juvenile market. Latest figures, he 
said, show that one-third of the 
entire working force consists of 
women, and it has been estimated 
that during the next 10 years the 
working force will be increased by 
some 10 million persons of whom 
50% will be women. 

In the juvenile market, he pointed 
out, about 38 million children were 
born in the past 10 years and an 
estimated 42 million more will be 
born during the next 10 years. 
“That means 80 million people will 
be under age 20, a tremendous mar- 
ket by sheer numbers alone.” 

_Mr: Perry’s final recommendation 
was that the agent set himself a 
definite goal every day. “The use of 


special or artificial devices is impor- 
tant and necessary to most of us and 
relatively painless.” 

He pointed out that one of the best 
devices he knows is followed by two 
leading representatives of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual. “For many years, 
they never quit working for the day 
until they had a 9:30 appointment 
for the next morning. Today it is a 
habit with them—simple but effec- 
tive. Try today for an appointment 
tomorrow, and then try it every day 
until it becomes a habit with you.” 


EXAMINATION BOOKLET 


THE MASSACHUSET?S Association of 
Life Underwriters has completed a 
question and answer booklet de- 
signed primarily to assist new agents 
in preparing for the examinations 
required by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. The booklet was 
completed in close cooperation with 
the insurance department, whose 
future examinations will be based 
upon the material in the publication. 
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Payment of Claims—from page 78 


that my chance of survival is one 
in twenty. 

“This news will surprise you 
since it is less than a year ago that 
your examiner passed me—the 
fourth time in ten years. I am try- 
ing to be hopeful, but there is an 
oppressive solemnity in the thought 
that this may be my last day on 
earth. 


“IT have been putting my house 
in order. It did not require an ex- 
pert accountant. My assets are: 
(1) cash in bank, $341; (2) house- 
hold and personal effects not worth 
selling; (3) life insurance, $30,240. 
Liabilities as follows: (1) mortgage 
on house, $4,500; (2) household 
monthly bills, $195. 


“This is my financial exhibit af- 
ter sixteen years in business. Just 
as things are beginning to come my 
way, I find myself on the brink 
of the unknown. My only comfort 
in this crisis is my life insurance 
and I honestly thank you, Bill, for 
your counsel and persistence. On 
a yearly income never higher than 
$3,800 it has been a strain to carry 
$30,240. Last year out of every 
dollar I earned, sixteen cents went 
for life insurance premiums, but it 
was worth the sacrifice. What else 
would I be leaving behind today? 
If I had banked the amount of the 
premiums, my savings would have 
been less than $4,000, and I doubt 
if I would have saved even that 
much. But now I thank Heaven 
that I took the insurance and kept 
it for it enables me to go into the 
operating room with anxiety only 
for myself and none for Mary and 
Johnnie. 


“If I do not come out alive, the 
funeral expenses may be paid by 
that weekly premium policy of 
$240 which I have carried just for 
that purpose; and the $5,000 policy 
I took when I built my house will 
wipe off the mortgage and interest, 
leaving $25,000 clear. This, even 
at 4%, would yield an income of 
$1,000 which, with no house rent 
to pay, would make Mary and the 
boy fairly comfortable. 

“Life insurance has done for my 
family what I could not do myself. 
My own experience is a conclusive 
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demonstration of its blessed service 
to humanity. 

“It may seem strange for me to 
write you this from my graveside, 
as it were, but I wanted you to 
know of my heartfelt gratitude to 
you and the great cause you repre- 
sent. 

“Yours sincerely, Howard.” 

The insured died two days after 
the letter was written, while under- 
going the operation to which he 
referred. 


BENEFIT PROVISIONS 


BENEFIT PROVISIONS in health in- 
surance policies covering hospital 
and surgical care have been im- 
proved steadily throughout the 
1950’s, the Health Insurance Insti- 
tute reported recently. 

In 1951, a survey of some 101 
insurance companies showed that 
the top daily hospital allowance of- 
fered by 89% of these companies 
averaged $8 or less, the Institute 
said. At that time, only 5% of the 
companies surveyed offered a policy 
paying $10 a day or more. 

Three years later, with the added 
experience which insurance com- 
panies gained with this form of 
health insurance protection, the sit- 
uation had changed. In 1954, a sur- 
vey of 186 insurance companies 
disclosed that 72% offered policies 
with hospital benefits of $15 a day 
or more. Some 11% offered policies 
at $20 a day and 4% offered $25 
daily or more. Only three of the 
companies surveyed that year had a 
maximum daily hospital benefit of 


The trend toward more adequate 
daily hospital benefits had contin- 
ued, the Institute found. 

A recent review of 188 insurance 
companies indicated that 93% offer 
maximum daily hospital benefits of 
$15 or more. This same analysis, 
reported the Institute, showed that 
32% of the surveyed companies 
offer $20 a day or more, and 17% 
of the companies offer upwards of 
$25 a day. In addition, at least three 
companies have policies with hos- 
pital benefits of $30 a day or more. 

The maximum duration of stay 
in the hospital also has been ex- 
tended, the Institute stated. 








The 1951 survey of 101 compa. 
nies indicated that 59% of the com- 
panies offered a maximum of 9 
days of hospitalization a year and 
that 12% of the companies offered 
more than 120 days. The 1954 
study of 181 companies disclosed 
51% offered 90 days and 20% of. 
fered 120 days or more. A more 
recent analysis of 188 companies in- 
dicated that about 32% would write 
120 days or more, and that 18% 
would cover up to a year. 

The broadening of benefits in 
available health insurance policies 
also holds true for surgical expense 
coverage, said the Institute. Among 
183 companies surveyed in 1954, 
some 16% offer maximum surgical 
benefits of $300 or more. Currently, 
of 188 companies, 72% offer a sur- 
gical maximum of $300 or more. 





















































CALIFORNIA BIGGEST 
STATE 

CALIFORNIA Is expected to add more 
than 6,000,000 inhabitants by 19709 
and, with a population exceeding#y 
20,000,000, will be the most popu- 
lous state, according to statisticians 
of the Metropolitan. Nevada and 
Arizona will lead all states in rate 
of population growth. The total 
population is expected to be over 
208,000,000 by 1970 for the United 
States. 























































































GRANTS TO COMMITTEE 
ON AGING 

















THE MUTUAL Benefit has awarded 
a grant to the National Committee 
on the Aging to produce the first of 
a series of five broad educational 
programs on the problems of aging 
and retirement. Emphasis of the 
first program will be on general 
problems of retirement, with par- 
ticular stress on financial independ- 
ence in later years. 

















As 
TRAVEL ACCIDENT POLICY i 

er 
THE NATIONWIDE Sheraton Hotel em 
chain will offer its credit card facili- \ 
ee BAn 
ties to independent insurance agents 
and brokers for the sale of a com- tha 





prehensive accident insurance policy 
underwritten by Beneficial Standard. 
In contrast to group policies, the new 
policy is written by independent 
agents on an individual basis. 
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epend- 
As fringe benefits loom larger in the com- erage for groups from 10 to thousands. Regard- 

OLICY§ petition for employees, the flexibility of Provi- less of group size, most benefits are custom- 
dent Mutual group insurance helps smaller made to precisely fit the employer’s needs. 


1 Hotell employers attract and hold better workers. The whole group market is growing lus- 


d facili- . ; ‘ A 

> agents And bigger employers need group plans more tily. Provident Mutual has everything an agent 
a com-§ than ever. or broker needs to sell Group Insurance. You’ll 
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MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


A Responsibility to nd—J. Edward Day 
Auditors and Automation—Charles E. Grody 
a Underwriting—Frank H. David 


Are We Lemna ur Perspective ?—Frederic W. Ecker 
a Sheffield Owen 


Challenge to nagement—W, 
lenge to Leadership—Carrol M. wend 
Changin Economy, The—Orson ~~ Har 
ommu 


gr Challenge, The—E£. D. ia 


Agent’s Market, The—Thomas wi M. Bruce, Jr. Oct. Bx 


Skowbo 
Doctor and Insurance, The—Col. Wim. J. Rushton 


Disability Income Insurance—Howard Q. 


ive Letters—Ro 
| Senne 
Futu et Costs—T. 8S. Burnett 
Hi hlights of aa gag Tax Act of 1959— 


Thftation Has Ht 

How Inflation Has urt Me—Ja 
Insurance Com 
Legal Spotligh 
Measures for Management—James P. 
Menace of Inflation—Martin EF. Roone 


Eldon Stevenson, Jr. 





Orientation eee H. 
Our New Building—M. F. Auden 
Payment of Claims—Lawrence B. Gilman 
Potential of Annuities—George E. Johnson 
Visiting Nurse Service—J. F. Follmann, Jr. 


Eastm 


OFFICE METHODS 


Around eS ~ > lagen Executive Committees Effective? 
vy 
Around the P Gdiseddanagunent Decisions, Part I— 


Guy Fergason 


—_ oo (Office—Management Decisions, Part II— 


8. Mason 
Hospital & Medical sang F. Follmann, Jr. 


B. Horrocks 
y Pay Plans—Daniel P. Cavanaugh 
pe kalph D. Churchill ( Se a. 
Moore 
Medical Progress and oak ie Cc. Dunlop . 


Mental Health Insurance—John D. Porterfield, M.D. 
New Era—A. 


New Ideas to Fit New Patterns—Walter 0. renee 


algisastanidynneene May 75 
Why Major Medical Expense Insurance ?—Charles E. Ray .. 


LAST SIX MONTHS 


Around the Office— rte ene Across—Guy Fergason 
Better Letters, Easy As A 
Bolution—Joseph 1 Hosey 


Bookkeepin 
Booklets (monthl 
Circularization of 


Electronic Processin 
Forces That Feed 


New Proposal S 
ce Equipmen 


tem—Edwin P. 
Directory (monthly) 


-Oct. 5 

‘Sept. 

Sept. 
Oct. 


EIS | oR |” Ree RS eA 
Data Processing Personnel—A. 
Document and Audit Control—W. = 


J. ) Fahl Lh IASA 
Still, 1.4.8.A. ....... 


z—J. P. Tahen; 

‘Automation—Ralph C. Graves 
Function of Automation, The—Gilbert L. 
Modern Aids to Office Pffi 


Kerr 
ciency (monthly) 
Gunn 


Paper Work Control—Benjamin P. Smith 
Purchase vs. Rental—Walter A. Edgren—I.A.S.A. 
Sandwiches for a Computer—Herbert T. Cherry 
Solving the Disbursement Problem 


White House Offi 
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C.L.U. Pueutions & Answers—American College 
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Don’t Sell Selling Short—Raymond C. ganas. C.L.U. 
Dual Licensing of Agents—Robert A. Renni 


Evaluatin 
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Full-Time Job, 


Home Office Traini 
In The Groov 


ning—D. 
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ontrol—Edward F. O’Toole 
mse Control, Part IlI—Edward F. O’Toole 
A—Milton Ellis 
Great A-V Controversy—Robert E. Kilbride 


E. Lommen, C.L.U. 
ckson 


e—George W. Ja 
Life Insurance in the Affluent Society— 


Ernest E. Cragg, CLU 
Minimum Deposits & Term Insurance—Richard E. Pille 


Revival of Faith, 


Paul R. Gr 
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-Oct. 28 
Company Sales 
Conventions Ahead 
Home 


Life Sales Index 
Monthl 
New irectors ° 
New Publications’ 
Obituaries 

Seed Changes 


New Saleman, The—Thomas M. Bruce, Jr. 
A—Stanley R. 
Risk Selection Practices—Paul K. Frazer 
Sales Philosophy—/J. D 
Should My Son Enter the Insurance Business ?— 

Jack Nussbaum, Gerhard Krueger, 


een 
Where Are We Going?—S. 8. 
Why Not Go All The Way ?—Chester Elson 


Charles Anchell, A. 


Company Developments 
ecords 


Life Sales 


bob 'Surg dine BO Aweee Sept. 
Wayne Oct 


. Anderson 


Huebner 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Office and Field Appointments 
Insurance Stock Quotations 


Around the Office The Value of Personal Contacts— 3 fn a on Compani s- 


Guy Fergason 


es by States 


COMPANY REPORTS (From May 1959) 


Acme United Life, Atlanta 
(New Agency Vice-president) ..Oct. 103 
Aetna Life, Hartford 
Griffith Retires) 
Increased Cash Dividend) Oct. 103 
(Proposed Stock Split 
Dividend) Oct. 103 


Aid Association for Lutherans, Appleton 
(Dividend Action Correction) . ..Sept. 119 
American General Life, Houston 
(Executive Promotion 
American Income Life, Teélanapetis 
(Executive Promotion) Aug. 99 
American Investment, Nashville 
(New Executive Vice- president)..July 103 
(New Actuary) Sept. 119 
American Investors. Life, Houston 
(Acquisition Proposed) 
American Liberty Life, Jackson 
(New Vice-President and Sec’y) .June 115 
American Security Life, Fort Wayne 
(New President) May 121 
Anemen United Life, Indianapolis 
(New Vice-president) Ju 


Apne alachian National Life, Knoxville, Tenn. 
ew Company) June 115 


Aug. 99 


112 


Associates Life, Indianapolis 
(New Executive Vice-president) . 
(Merger With Disability Income 

Life) 
(ares Home Office) 

Atlantic Southern, San Juan 
(Dividends to Stockholders) 


Bankers National Life, Montclair 
(Stock Dividend) 

Beneficial peaaderd, Los Ange'es 
(Stock Dividend)’ 
ccieetiees), 

Boston Mutual Life, Boston 
(Executive Promotion ) 

California Life, Oakland 
(New Comptroller) 

Carolina Life, Columbia 
(New President) 

Central Natl. Life Ins. Co. of Omaha, Omaha 
(New Assistant to the President) .Aug. 99 
Chesapeake Life, Baltimore 
(Capital Increased) 


City Natl. Life Ins. Co., Houston 
(Acquisition Proposed) 


-July 103 


..July 103 


June 115 


Coastal States Life, Atlanta 
(Stock Dividend) 
(New Vice President Agency 
Director) 
Colonial Life, East Orange 
(Executive Changes) 
(To Write A. & H.) 
Columbian Mutual, Binghamton 
(New Vice- -president) July 1038 
Columbian Natl. Life Ins. Co., Boston 
New Directors) ff 
(New Treasurer) 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) 
Continental Assurance Co., Chicago 
(Stock Dividend) 
Continental Life & Soaaent. Boise 
Cornbelt Life, Freepo 
(Increases capita 
(New Vice-president) 
Cosmopolitan Life Insurance Co., Memphis 
(New President) May 121 
Cotton States Life & Health, Atlanta 
(New President) 


Disability Income Life, Indianapolis 
(Merges With Associates Life)...July 198 
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Aug. 18 
Sept. 77 


-Aug. 99 
Sept. 119 


July 103 
Sept. 119 


(New Presi: 
(Moves Spear Office 
ui e Assurance, New York 
100th Anniversary) .............July 104 
aoe Life Sennen Des es 
t EATS se 

mice Annuity e, Washington 

(Johnson Steps Dewan) e 


ner General Life Ins. =>. Bowtie, | 
~ ah ya 


Aug. 99 
June 115 


Fi tc I Lite ‘Ly ib 
rst Colon. e, chbur 
(New President t) vn . 


First Pyramid Life, Little Rock 
(New Vice-President & Agency 
Director) 
Springfield 


tock Dividend) .... 
New Vice-President) 
General American Life Ins. Co., St. Lente 
(Executive Promotions) Aug. 99 
Georgia International Life Ins. Co., Atlanta 
(Stock Over-subscribed) Se ept. ase 
Government Employees Life, a 
(Increase in Authorized Capital) ‘ 
{ste B Dividend) 
t American Reserve, Dallas 
,:, Chan 
Organizes Fire 


-June 115 
Oct. 104 





r 
Life, Dallas 
ident-Agency 


July 105 
‘e Ins. Co., Montgomery 
with Mid-South Life) ..May 122 


(Me 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville 
Aug. 100 


(Stock Interest Acquired) 
i. B. A. Life, Phoenix 
(New Vice- -presiden t) 
Home Life of America, Philadel pha” 
(New President) 


Idaho Mutual Benefit, Boise 
red) 


105 


July 108 
July 108 


May 122 

reoast Mutuai Life, Sacramento 

(New Vice- president) et. 105 

International Opportunity Life Ins. Co., 
mver 

(New Com y) 

Inter-State ife » Co., Houston 

ney Director) 

(To Merge with Kennesaw 


2) 
Investors Life, Cedar Rapids 
(New Executive Vice-president) .Oct. 105 


Jefferson Natl. Life Ins. Co., Indianapolis 
New President) Aug. 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(Senior Officer for Western 
DET TEES i sabenvabesta eases Sept. 119 


Central Life & Acc., Andpeome 
id for Stock) Jul 
(Control Passes to Kincaid 
Kennesaw Life & Accident, pa 
(Merges with Investors ‘Lif --June 115 
(Merger Proposed) Sept. 119 
liberty Natitonal Life, Birmingham 
(Stock Dividend) . 
(Executive Changes) 


Kentu: 
(New 
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Life and Cas. Ins. Co. of Tenn., oy 
(Marties ier Biome y Upheld) ... 
ew 
Lis estan “Gains Control) 
‘e Ins. Co. bama 


ee Vice- president 
Loyal American Life, Mobile 
(Control Changes) 


Maine ital He Life spoonenss 
(Capi ee 


Manufacturers 4 eae 
(Executive ate, "noni 
a Mut. Life Ins. Co., Springhele 
(Execu Fy June 116 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., New York 
Appointments) Sept. 120 
Mercury Life, St. Louis 
(New President July 108 
Mid-South Life, 
(Mer, with Guaranty Savings) .May 122 
Monarch Life Insurance, Springfield 
(New Sales Directors} y 123 
(New Investment Vice-president) .July 109 
Mutual Life Assurance, 
(New President) uly 109 
Mutual Life of New York, New York 
(Executive Changes) 
(New President) 


National Accident and Health, Phila. 
(Promoted to Vice President) ---Oct. 105 

Natl. wigaiy Life Ins. Co., Kans nsas City 
(New be as President and’ Director =. 


Agencies) Au 
National ‘Old Line Ins. Co., Little Rock” 
(50% Stock Dividend) July 109 
(New Executive Vice-President) ..Sept. 120 
Nationwide Corporation, Columbus 
(Stock Dividends) June 116 
New York Life, N. Y. 
(New Vice- presidents) . ecesecees duly 109 
North American Accident, Chicago 
(New Secretary) 
North American "Equital table, Cincinna 
(Purchases Control of Independent 
Life) seccceeee duly 108 
North American Reassurance Co., New York 
(Executive Appointm 
Northwestern Nati ‘ional, , =a 
(Executive Changes) 


Conan Life, Los saute 
(New Vice-President) Sept. 120 
Occidental of North Carolina, Raleigh 
(Executive a ns) Oct. 105 
Ohio National Cincinnati 
Meretne tention’ “Completed ed) 
Oil Ba ws Life Ins. Co., wee > 
(New Vice-President) Sept. 120 
Old American Ins. Co., Kansas ~~, 
(Address Changed) 
Old Beuity Life, ston 
(New Agency Vice President) ...June 116 
Old West Life, Boise 
(Reinsures tdaho Mut. Benefit)..July 108 


—— Bs my Life Ins. Co., Los Angeles 
( 

(Mutualization Completed) 
Palmetto State Life, Columbia 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 

(Customer-Insurance Plan) 
ra Life, New York 

New Superintendent of 
Agencies) ....... May 123 

The Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co., Philadelphia 

(New Executive Vice President) ping 101 
Peoples ie. Washington 

f ‘appeal Increased) 

dress Change) 

Piedmont Life Ins. Co., Atlanta 

(New Vice President 5) 
Pierce —- North Hollywood 

(Corre: Se 
Pilgrim National, Chicago 

(Converts to Legal Reserve Co.)..July 109 
Pioneer American, de + h 

(Executive Promoti 
Pioneer Life & & Casualty, 

(Converts Preferred St 


ontgomery 


ock) . July 100 


Provident Life, Bismarc 
Dividends to Stockholders) 

Provident Mutual, Phila. 
——— Cc 


June 116 
Oct. 108 


isaeeeuene rh i 

(Executive Promotions) 

| City Lif e Insurance Co., Philedeiphie 
(Proposed 4 in Authorized 

ital June 117 


Cap 
Reliance Life & Accident, Dallas 
| > amg eee ic Life) . Mey = 
(Mer; ) Sept 
Republic ‘National, Dallas 
Cineutive Promotions) 
Biment 148 Lif Benens 


(Stock D d) June 117 
= Bank Life Ins. Fund of Conn., 


(New 
Security ‘Benett 1 Life a - 
Executive Promo July 110 
July 110 
South Coast Life Ins. Co., Houston 


Southland Lif 
(Stock Dividend) 
fad ——- Dedicated) 


ecutive 
State ‘National Life, asin Louis 
a ———- nt) 


owe, Headquarte: 
Texas Life, Waco 

(New President 
Transouth Life, 

(Enters A. & H. 
The Travelers Ins. in Hartford 

(L. A. Branch Office pt. 
Union Central Life Ins. Co., Gincinnat 

(Executive Appeatment) 
Union a Ty Portland 

(Non-can Fund) May 1 
Union Protective Assurance Co., = is 

(Title Changed) re 123 
Union Protect ve Life Ins. Co., Memphis 

(New_ Title) Sept. 123 
Union Trust Life, Duluth 

(New Executive Vice- resident) .Oct. 108 
United American Life, Atlanta 

(New Vice-president) July 110 
United Life, Jacksonville 

(Stock Purchased by Western & 

Southern 


ts) 

United Services Life, Washington, 
(Proposed Capital Increase 
(Cash Dividend) 

(Capital Increase Approved) . 
bir ard ate Phila. 
ame Changed) .... 

wen Coast Life, San Francisco 
(New Vice-President) June 117 

Western & Southern, Cincinna 
(Purchases Stock of United Life).June 117 

its) June 117 


June 118 
--June 118 


ividen: 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 
(Capital Increase Approved) . 





All-Steel Equipment Co., Ine., Aurora, Ill. 
American National, Galveston, Texas 
American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
Atlantie Life, Richmond, Va. 


Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colo. 

Best Industries, Inec., Miami, Fla. 
Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 
Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 

Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Ine., Richmond, 
Briscoe & Associates, J. Huell, Chicago, Il. 


Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, Ill. 

Caplan & Co., Albert J., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Canteal Gtandard Life, CHICRBS, TH. esc ccc ccscccccecciscees 
Colburn Associates, Ine., John, Wilmette, Ill. ................-. 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. 

Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn. 

Continental Assurance, Chicago, Il. 

Crown Life, Toronto, Canada 


Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. 


Elms Hotel, Exce'sior Springs, Mo. 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York, N. Y. 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa 


Federal Life, Chicago, Ill. 

First Boston Corp., New York, N. 

Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill. 

French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French Lick, Ind. ................ 


Gabriel & Co., A. G., Detroit, Mich. 

General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. 

Goodfarb, Lenard E., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gorey Co., Walter (., San Francisco, Calif. 
Gov't. Personnel Mutual Life, San Antonio, Texas 
Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Canada 

Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

EOE OOM, RUMI IONS Shier bia She ec dlc dln kbd ccccecwerescees 
Heritage Mfg. Co., Fort Worth, Texas 

Higgins & Co., E. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Holland Mortgage & Investment Corp., Houston, Texas 


Knights Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. 

Earns GG Commemaey, TEASING. TORN. oe 6 okt bcc sec cccc cn escceas 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Lineoln Liberty Life, Lincoln, Neb. 

Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada 

Massachusetts Casualty Co., Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts Indemnity & Life, Boston, Mass. ............... 
Metropolitan Life, New York, N. Y. 


Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio 
Millers Falls Paper Co., Millers Falls, Mass. 


National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 

National Fidelity Life, Kansas City, Mo. ...............eee000e 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt. 

National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. .................... 
National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. 

National Travelers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 

New England Life, Boston, Mass. 

North American Life, Chicago, Il. 

North American Philips Co., Ine., Hicksville, N. 

North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. 
Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Nyhart Co., Ine., Howard E., Dallas, Texas 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio State Life, Columbus, Ohio 


Pan-American Life, New Orleans, La. ...............0c0e@eeeees 
Park Shelton Hotel, Detroit, Mich. .............ccccccccccsccees 
Parsons Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. 

Peirce Dictation Systems, Chicago, Ill. 

Pick Hotels Corp., Chicago, II. 

Pioneer American Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Provident Life, Bismarck, N. D. 

Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Va. 


Republic National Life, Dallas, Texas 
Reserve Life, Dallas, Texas 
Royal Typewriter Co., Port Chester, N. 


Security Benefit Life, Topeka, Kansas 
Shenendoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 
Solomon & Co., Irwin, New York, N. 
Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 

State Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

State Mutual Life, Worcester, 

Sun Life, Montreal, Canada 


Tegtmeyer & Co., Wm. H., Chicago, 
Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Il. 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn. 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. 


Underwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp., San Francisco, Calif 106 
Union Labor Life, New York, N. Y. 
United Services Life, Washington, D. 


Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Weston Co., Byron, Dalton, Mass. 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New PE 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 
distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns." 





Best’s Life News 








